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THE SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF WORK: AN EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


All of this issue of the Journal treats of 
people at work; not all of it has to do with 
industry, even as currently defined. People 
nowadays do indeed speak of the “‘restau- 
rant industry,” the “advertising industry,” 
and even of the “amusement industry,” 
although I am not sure they would include 
boxing in it. No one has yet, so far as I 
know, talked of the medical, educational, 
and labor-union industries, but I suppose 
someone will. 

The extension of the term “industry” to 
include so much more than manufacturing 
is itself an interesting datum. I take it to 
mean that in the minds of many people the 
ideal organization for getting work done is 
the manufacturing industry operated by a 
limited liability company. Just as certain oc- 
cupations look to the professions as models, 
so others look to industry. One raises the 
prestige of his line of business if he thinks 
of it and persuades others to speak of it as 
an industry (the junk-dealers are busy re- 
naming their business the salvage or re- 
covery industry). It is not surprising that 
sociologists who study people at work should 
go along with the trend and call themselves 
“industrial sociologists.” 

Some huge proportion of our working 
force is hired by the large manufacturing 
concerns which people generally have in 
mind when they speak of industry or of big 
industry. The managements of such indus- 


tries are, for various reasons, interested in 
having social scientists analyze at least cer- 
tain aspects and certain levels of their or- 
ganizations; what is more, they have money 
which can be easily turned to the purpose. 
Trade-unions, professional and educational 
institutions, small trades and businesses, 
have not the money and often not the wish 
to have their organizations so looked at. 
Accordingly, it is industrial rather than 
professional or business or labor-union 
sociology which has flourished. Some say it 
has become a fad. So it has. It does not 
follow that research done under the name is 
sound or unsound in a proportion or degree 
different from other sociology. For while 
there may be connections between the 
motives for undertaking a piece of work and 
the validity of the method with which it is 
done and the honesty with which it is re- 
ported, such connections are not necessary. 
A piece of work is not made false by in- 
sinuating or even by proving that it was 
undertaken on behalf of the enemy or from 
a frivolous motive. Industrial sociology 
needs no apology if it be good sociology. 
Social science appears to have a double 
burden laid upon it. The one is to analyze 
the processes of human behavior, and es- 
pecially of persistence and change thereof, 
in terms relatively free of time and place. 
The other is to tell the news in such form 
and perspective—quantitatively and com- 
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paratively—as to give clues for the taking 
of those chances of which action consists. 
The balance between these two functions or 
burdens varies from man to man, from time 
and place to time and place. Social science 
thrives on the strain between the two. In- 
dustrial sociology is pursued in the main by 
people who lean to the news-telling side. 
Since the big story about work lies in prob- 
lems of huge organizations and nearly 
automatic machines, we may expect most 
students of human work to try to make 
sense out of it. This is what C. Wright Mills 
does in White Collar and Georges Friedmann 
in Ox va le travail humain? 

Why, then, give a large part of an issue 
of this Journal over to such whimseys as 
the special culture of the few professional 
boxers who fly up like moths from the 
morass of the slums and drop back again 
in a little while and as the disappearing 
breed of small custom-furriers; to such 
oddities as janitors and schoolteachers? In 
the first place, not even a majority of people 
work in the big organizations and on the new 
machines. There are still many ways of 
working besides those which fill the most 
space in census tables. Some of these other 
kinds of work are refuges for those who do 
not want to work in the big system or are 
rejected by it. Other occupations may be 
related in various ways to the larger show 
and to the major trends. The meanings and 
functions of work are many, not all of them 
included in the usual questionnaires and 
classifications. Part of the duty of even the 
news-telling social scientist is to be the 
ethnologist of his own time and place, 
illuminating the less obvious aspects of his 
own culture. 

A deeper reason for the apparent whim- 
sey is that for an understanding of human 
work one must look at a wide variety of 
kinds of work and of their social matrixes. 
Only so will we get that relative freedom 
from time, place, and particular circum- 
stance that is required of those who would 
analyze processes. Even that part of social 
science which is a telling of the news for 
action’s (prediction’s) sake depends for its 


efficacy upon putting of the particular into 
some larger perspective of other cases de- 
scribed in generalized terms. 

The sample of cases for analyzing proc- 
esses is one thing; that for telling and pre- 
dicting the news is another. A small error 
of quantities in the news sample can send 
one “Galluping” off at a slightly wrong 
angle that will land him miles from his de- 
sired destination. In getting the process 
sample, one cares less about quantities of 
each kind so long as he gets that full variety 
and contrast which will allow him to tell 
the particular from the general and will, 
hence, enable him to give his categories 
just that balance between universality 
and particularity of reference needed for 
effective comparison. This issue of the Jour- 
nal does not, of course, draw into view any 
great variety of the kinds of work current 
in our society, let alone those of other 
societies and times. It does go outside the 
usual boundaries of industry and the pro- 
fessions which have so limited sociological 
students of work. And it does so in quest 
of a broader, more useful frame of refer- 
ence for studying work. 

Comparison of widely divergent cases 
may also help break the bonds of con- 
ventional naming. If the big show in the 
world of work is large-scale industry, the 
prestige show is still, in some degree, in the 
professions. Many occupations have lately 
tried to pattern themselves after their 
notion of what a profession is and fight to be 
so named. Part of the process is to prove 
to the lay world that the work done is of 
such nature that the client is no judge either 
of what he needs or of what he gets; hence, 
it is work to which the principle of caveat 
emptor cannot safely be let apply. But if one 
studies plumbers and janitors, who do not 
yet claim to be of professional rank, one 
finds the same basic contention that lay- 
men are not competent to judge much of 
the service which they ask and/or get. 
Furthermore, both the humble janitor and 
the proud physician have to protect them- 
selves against the overanxious and importu- 
nate client (tenant or patient); both must 
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keep their distance in order not to let any 
one client interfere with one’s duties to 
others or with one’s own ongoing program 
of work and leisure. Now the conventional 
and evaluative term “profession” carries as 
connotation the contention that there is no 
conflict of interest or perspective between 
professional and client—or at least that 
there is none between the good professional 
and the good client. Consequently, doctors, 
professors, schoolteachers, and their like 
conceal in various degree from laymen gen- 
erally, from naive investigators in par- 
ticular, and from themselves their feelings 
of antagonism and resistance toward their 
dear but troublesome patients, students, 
and pupils’ parents. The janitor and the 
jazz musician are troubled by no such prob- 
lem of public relations or anxious guilt. 
Basing one’s study upon a conventional 
term, such as “profession,” may lead one 
to group together and observe only those 
occupations which, since they cherish and 
publish a common stereotype of themselves, 
engage in a common concealment. The 
social scientist may become the dupe of this 
common concealment; the more so, since he, 
too, fancies himself a professional. The study 
and comparison of occupations without 
regard for conventional categories may 
sharpen our sensitivity to certain prob- 
lems which we might otherwise overlook. Al- 
most any occupation is a good laboratory 
animal for some aspect of work control, 
organization, or culture. It may disclose 
easily some aspect which is hidden in other 
cases, or it may show in developed form 
something which is incipient in others. 

I think it a good rule to assume that a 
feature of work behavior found in one occu- 
pation, even a minor or an odd one, will be 
found in others. The fact that it is denied 
at first by the people in some occupation, or 
that it has not been revealed by previous 
research, should not be considered sufficient 
evidence that it is not there. A generation 
that knows its Freud should know that the 
difference between what people do about 
certain matters is often less than the differ- 


ence in what they reveal to themselves and 
others. 

Restriction of production is a good case 
in point. As it is generally defined, it means 
the wilful refusal by workers in industry 
to do as much work as their employer 
believes they can and ought to do. The 
latter, having hired a man’s time, expects 
some large power over its disposition. It is 
assumed by the employer that his will— 
enlightened, informed, and reasonable— 
should determine how hard a man should 
work. If the worker consciously does less, 
the employer may use the words “theft” 
and “bad faith.” It has long been recog- 
nized that a withholding of paid-for effort— 
the British ca’canny—is a powerful means 
of industrial conflict. Employers blame it 
on trade-unions. But Max Weber main- 
tained that putting on the brakes could 
occur without unions, and without con- 
scious agreement, as part of the working- 
man’s unending struggle with his employer 
over the price of his labor—a struggle which 
he feels in his very body.’ It can happen in 
concert either by conscious intent or as 
an almost instinctive common defensive 
definition of the situation by workers faced 
with changes of piece rates, machinery, or 
other practices. 

Mr. Roy gives us a unique record and 
penetrating analysis of restriction in an 
industrial shop and of the group interaction 
by which it is defined and maintained. But 
why should we not expect some restriction 
of production to be found in all occupations? 
In the social drama of most kinds of work, 
people interact in several established roles. 
The people of each category have their own 
conceptions of their interests, rights, and 
duties toward one another and toward peo- 
ple in the other categories. An object of 
these conceptions will nearly always be the 


Max Weber, “Zur Psychophysik der indus- 
triellen Arbeit (1908-9),’”’ in Gesammelte Aufsaetze 
sur Soziologie und Sozialpolitik (Tiibingen, 1924), 
pp. 61-255. “ ‘Putting on the brakes’ will occur in 
the absence of union organization wherever the 
working force or even some considerable fraction 
of it feels some measure of solidarity”’ (ibid., p. 156). 
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measure of effort and of product of work, 
both of which will also vary from person to 
person, from day to day, and even from 
hour to hour. Even in organizations where 
everyone is devoted and hard-working, 
there is often someone whose effort and 
product are regarded as heroic in scale, and 
perhaps even more often persons whose 
punctilious attention to duty is looked upon 
as queer. Certainly it is hard to think of 
occupations in which there is no group 
preoccupation with definition of proper lev- 
els of effort and product and of those levels 
which, since they may encourage others 
in the work drama to expect too much, 
are potentially dangerous for all who share 
the fate of living by the given trade or 
calling. Students, even graduate students, 
learn from their fellows how many of the 
too many assigned books to read; they may 
not, as in a certain normal school, write 
“T).A.R.” (Damned Average Raiser) on the 
door of an eager student whose examination 
results tend to skew the grade distribution 
upward to the disadvantage of most. At 
any rate, I think it good to start one’s in- 
vestigation of any line of work with the 
assumption that there is some struggle of 
wills or of consciences or both over the 
level of effort and of product. But, to use 
the assumption, one must state it so as to 
fit his case. If there be no employer, it 
cannot be stated as the question why work- 
ers do not do as much as the employer 
wants them to or in any other way which 
uses the employers’ will as a criterion. It 
is better stated, in a general way, as dis- 
covering the processes, social and psycho- 


logical, by which levels of effort and product 
are determined in various kinds of work and 
in various kinds of organization for work. 
When the problem is so defined, better 
questions can be asked concerning the in- 
dustrial case itself. 

It is of importance for the understanding 
of human work—in the industrial and in 
other settings—that we develop a set of 
problems and processes applicable to the 
whole range of cases. The terms for de- 
scribing these problems and processes can 
be got by comparison of the work drama in 
various occupations. Each paper in this 
series was chosen because it deals interest- 
ingly with one or more aspects of this drama 
in one line of work. In so studying work, 
we are not merely applying sociology to 
work. We are studying work by sociological 
methods. We do not learn our method in 
some pure or generalized society or part of 
society and then apply it and the findings 
to industry, crime, or religion. Rather, we 
study group life and process where they 
occur, learning our method and developing 
our knowledge of society as we go. We may 
learn about society by studying industry 
and human work generally. In our particular 
society, work organization looms so large as 
a separate and specialized system of things, 
and work experience is so fateful a part of 
every man’s life, that we cannot make much 
headway as students of society and of social 
psychology without using work as one of 
our main laboratories. 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
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QUOTA RESTRICTION AND GOLDBRICKING IN A MACHINE SHOP 
DONALD ROY 


ABSTRACT 


When the production behavior of industrial workers is examined by participant observation, it is seen 
that loafing on the job may not be the simple line of inactivity that some students of the subject have thought 
it. Close scrutiny of the particulars of ‘‘soldiering” in one piecework machine shop revealed that group ad- 
herence to a ‘‘bogey”’ was but one of several kinds of output restriction in the repertoire of machine opera- 
tives and that the work group was restricting production day in and day out. 


Even those sociologists who nurse a dis- 
taste for studies of industrial administration, 
either because the problems involved are 
“practical” or because they fear managerial 
bias, will recognize that study of restriction 
of industrial output may yield knowledge 
free of both taints. Systematic “soldiering” 
is group activity. One may learn about the 
“human group” by studying behavior on a 
production line as well as in an interracial 
discussion group. And, if someone should 
find the knowledge useful, even for making a 
little money, perhaps its scientific value will 
not be completely vitiated. 

I here report and analyze observations of 
restriction made during eleven months of 
work as a radial-drill operator in the ma- 
chine shop of a steel-processing plant in 1944 
and 1945. For ten months I kept a daily 
record of my feelings, thoughts, experiences, 
and observations and of conversations with 
my fellow-workers. I noted down the data 
from memory at the end of each workday, 
only occasionally making surreptitious notes 
on the job. I recorded my own production 
openly in the shop. I did not reveal my re- 
search interests to either management or 
workers. I remained “one of the boys on the 
line,” sharing the practices and confidences 


‘In my doctoral dissertation recently accepted 
by the University of Chicago I analyze the literature 
on this problem as well as other cases which 1 
studied in the role of known research man. Cf. also 
Daniel Bell, “Exploring Factory Life,’ Commentary, 
January, 1947; Herbert Blumer, “Sociological The- 
ory: Industrial Relations,” American Sociological 
Review, XII (June, 1947), 271-78; Wilbert Moore, 
“Current Issues in Industrial Sociology,” American 
Sociological Review, XII (December, 1947), 651-57. 


of my fellows and joining them in their 
ceaseless war with management, rather in- 
differently at first, but later wholeheartedly. 

As a member of the work group, I had 
access to inside talk and activity. As a ma- 
chine operator, I could put various opera- 
tions under the microscope. These were 
great advantages, for restrictus vulgaris is a 
wary little thing. He does not like to be 
studied. Where groups are so sensitive and 
so skilled in eluding observation, participa- 
tion observation can be a sensitive detector 
of relevant facts and relations (although the 
participant observer can spoil it all by over- 
working this method or by claiming that it is 
the sole means of scientific observation). I 
will limit this paper to the presentation of a 
few discriminations which break up the 
blanket term “‘restriction”’ into several kinds 
and to a rough measuring of these restric- 
tions in the shop where I worked. 

From November 9, 1944, to August 30, 
1945, I worked 1,850.5 hours. 1,350.9 (73 per 
cent) were “production-piecework” hours.? 
The remaining 499.6 hours were taken up 
with time study, rework, and set-up. In 
669.4 (49.6 per cent) of the production- 
piecework hours, I ‘‘made out.” That is, I 
produced enough pieces of work to “earn,” 
at the piece rates for the kinds of work done, 
the 85-cent-per-hour “base rate” which we 
received for every hour spent on the job. I 
thus “earned” my 85 cents in about half the 
hours when there was opportunity—through 
completing more pieces—to earn more than 

2 [have omitted some days of work in September, 


1945, because of irregularities occasioned by reor- 
ganization of the shop at that time. 
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that. Obversely, about half the time my 
“turn in” (work done and turned in) fell 
below the base-rate standard. 


THE BIMODAL PATTERN OF OUTPUT 
My hourly earnings on production piece- 
work varied from $0.09 to $1.66, a range of 
$1.57. Table 1 shows that the spread of 
TABLE 1 


PRODUCTION PIECEWORK HOURS WORKED 
BY TEN-CENT EARNING INTERVALS 


———— Hours Worked Per Cent 

103.9 7.7 
51.0 3.8 
49.8 3:7 
63.8 4.7 

Total under 85 cents 681.5 50.4 
3.8 
19.5 1.8 

Total 85 cents or more 669.4 49.6 


1,350.9 100.0 


* All ‘“‘unknown’’ hourly earnings fell below the base-rate 
level of 85 cents per hour. 


hourly earnings for the various jobs, or “op- 
erations” performed, was bimodal; this dis- 
tribution suggests two major types of output 
behavior. 

About one-half of my hours of piecework 
“earnings’’ fell on either side of the 85-cent- 
an-hour “day-rate” and ‘“‘make-out’’ point, 
indicating 85 cents as an approximate me- 
dian. However, this distribution by no 
means forms a bell-shaped curve, with 85 
cents as a modal point. “Make-out” and 
“‘non-make-out”—piecework hours form two 
almost separate distributions, with 74.1 per 
cent of the 669.4 ‘“‘make-out”’ hours concen- 
trated in the $1.25-$1.34 interval, and 


43-2 per cent of the 681.5 ‘‘non-make-out” 
hours clustered in two adjacent intervals, 
$0.35-$0.54. Concentration of “make-out” 
hours is even more marked. For 82.8 
per cent fall within three 5-cent intervals, 
$1.20-$1.34, and 64.1 per cent fall within the 
one 5-cent interval, $1.25-$1.29. 

That this bimodal pattern of hourly earn- 
ings for the ten-month period does not repre- 
sent the joining of the “tails” of two tem- 
poral distributions—i.e., one for an initial 
learning period and the other showing com- 
pletely different production behavior with 
the acquisition of skill—is indicated by a 
comparison of earning distributions for two 
periods of four and six months, respectively. 
In this comparison (Table 2) the period from 
November through February represents one 
level of skill; that from March through Au- 
gust, a higher level. Although the proportion 
of make-out hours for the second period was 
more than double that of the first and al- 
though concentration of make-out hours in 
modal earning intervals increased, the pat- 
tern was clearly bimodal in both periods. 
Both “levels of skill” show the same modal 
earning interval of $1.25-$1.34 for make-out 
hours. The modal earning interval for non- 
make-out hours advanced but one notch, 
from $0.35 to $0.44 to $0.45 to $0.54. 

While I did not keep a complete record of 
the hourly earnings of my “‘day man” on the 
radial drill (I worked a “second” shift), I 
frequently jotted down his day’s run. His 
figures were roughly correlative with my 
own. References to the diary will be made to 
show that I was not out of line with other 
operators in the shop. 

The bimodal pattern was the rule of the 
shop. An outsider might believe that it re- 
flects the struggle of workers with two kinds 
of jobs, hard and easy. He might then posit 
any number of reasons why the jobs fall into 
two piles rather than into one bell-shaped 
heap: some peculiarity of time-study men or 
some change of company policy. It would in- 
deed be difficult so to set piece rates that it 
would be equally easy to “make out” on all 
kinds of work. But one sophisticated in shop 
ways and aware of all the devices of time- 
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study men would hardly credit them with 
either the ability or the will to turn up 
“tight” and “loose” piece rates in other than 
a single bell-shaped distribution. He would 
not attribute the bimodal distortion of 
hourly earnings to anything so improbable 
as bimodal distribution of hard and easy 
jobs. It could be that the operators, ignoring 
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cents an hour on Job A, he rejects that 
amount and drops to a level of effort that 
earns only 50 cents an hour and relies upon 
his 85-cent base-pay rate for “take home.” 
Job B has therefore become the “gravy” 
job, and Job A the “stinker.” Into the 
“stinker” bin goes A, along with go-cent 
jobs, 85-cent jobs, and 60-cent jobs. 


TABLE 2 


PRODUCTION-PIECEWORK HOURS WORKED, BY TEN-CENT EARNING 
INTERVALS, PER TWO DIARY PERIODS 


PERIOD 1 PERIOD 2 
(NOVEMBER THROUGH FEBRUARY) (MARCH THROUGH AUGUST) 
EARNINGS PER Hour 
(In Cents) 
Hours Worked Per Cent Hours Worked Per Cent 
66.4 11.4 37-5 4.9 
37.8 6.5 12.0 1.6 
93.0 16.0 v8 7.4 
65-74. . 36.8 6.3 27.0 2.2 
Total under 85 cents 416.6 92.9 264.9 34.4 
39.1 6.7 9.2 1.6 
3.8 0.7 14.1 1.8 
18.0 3.1 65.0 8.4 
93.2 16.1 403.1 52.3 
Total 85 cents or over 163.8 28.3 505.6 65.6 
580.4 100.0 770.5 100.0 


* All “unknown” hourly earnings fell below the base-rate level of 85 cents per hour. 


finer distinctions in job timing, sort jobs into 
two bins, one for “gravy” jobs, the other for 
“stinkers.”’ 

Let us assume that the average of worker 
effort will be constant from job to job. Job A 
might be rated as 5 cents an hour “harder” 
than Job B. But Job A turns out to yield 75 
cents an hour less than Job B instead of the 
expected 5 cents an hour less. One suspects 
that effort has not been constant. When an 
operator discovers that he can earn $1.00 an 
hour on Job B, he will then put forth extra 
effort and ingenuity to make it $1.25. When, 
however, he finds that he can earn only 95 


The pronounced dichotomy in the pro- 
duction behavior of the machine operator 
suggests that restriction might be classified 
into two major types, “quota restriction” 
and “goldbricking.” The heavy concentra- 
tion of hours at the $1.25-$1.34 level with 
no spilling-over to the next level makes 
“quota restriction” appear as a limitation of 
effort on “gravy”’ jobs in order not to exceed 
set maximums. It could also be inferred that 
“goldbricking” appears as a “‘holding-back,”’ 
or failure to release effort, when a close ap- 
proach to the quota seems unattainable. 
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QUOTA RESTRICTION 


It is “quota restriction” which has re- 
ceived the most attention. The Mayo re- 
searchers observed that the bank-wiring 
group at Western Electric limited output to 
a “quota” or “bogey.”3 Mayo inferred that 
this chopping-off of production was due to 
lack of understanding of the economic logics 
of management, using the following chain of 
reasoning: Insistence by management on 
purely economic logics, plus frequent 
changes in such logics in adaptation to tech- 
nological change, result in lack of under- 
standing on the part of the workers. Since 
the latter cannot understand the situation, 
they are unable to develop a nonlogical so- 
cial code of a type that brought social cohe- 
sion to work groups prior to the Industrial 
Revolution. This inability to develop a 
Grade-A social code brings feelings of frus- 
tration. And, finally, frustration results in 
the development of a “lower social code” 
among the workers in opposition to the eco- 
nomic logics of management. And one of the 
symptoms of this “lower social code”’ is re- 
striction of output.‘ 

Mayo thus joins those who consider the 
economic man a fallacious conception. Now 
the operators in my shop made noises like 
economic men. Their talk indicated that 
they were canny calculators and that the 
dollar sign fluttered at the masthead of ev- 
ery machine. Their actions were not always 
consistent with their words; and such incon- 
sistency calls for further probing. But it 
could be precisely because they were alert to 
their economic interests—at least to their 
immediate economic interests—that the op- 
erators did not exceed their quotas. It might 
be inferred from their talk that they did not 
turn in excess earnings because they felt 
that to do so would result in piecework price 
cuts; hence the consequences would be either 
reduced earnings from the same amount of 


3 Fritz Roethlisberger and J. Dickson, Manage- 
ment and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1939). 

4 Elton Mayo, Human Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization (New York: Macmillan Co., 1938), pp. 


119-21. 
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effort expended or increased effort to main- 
tain the take-home level. 

When I was hired, a personnel depart- 
ment clerk assured me that the radial-drill 
operators were averaging $1.25 an hour on 
piecework. He was using a liberal definition 
of the term “‘averaging.”’ Since I had had no 
previous machine-shop experience and since 
a machine would not be available for a few 
days, I was advised to spend some time 
watching Jack Starkey, a radial-drill man of 
high rank in seniority and skill. 

One of Starkey’s first questions was, 
“What have you been doing?” When I said 
I had worked in a Pacific Coast shipyard at 
a rate of pay over $1.00 an hour, Starkey ex- 
claimed, ‘Then what are you doing in this 
place?” When I replied that averaging $1.25 
an hour wasn’t bad, he exploded: 


“Averaging, you say! Averaging?” 

“Yeah, on the average. I’m an average guy; 
so I ought to make my buck and a quarter. That 
is, after I get onto it.” 

“Don’t you know,” cried Starkey angrily, 
“that $1.25 an hour is the most we can make, 
even when we can make more! And most of the 
time we can’t even make that! Have you ever 
worked on piecework before?” 

“T can see that! Well, what do you suppose 
would happen if I turned in $1.25 an hour on 
these pump bodies?” 

“Turned in? You mean if you actually did 
the work?” 

“T mean if I actually did the work and 
turned it in!” 

“They’d have to pay you, wouldn’t they? 
Isn’t that the agreement?” 

“Yes! They’d pay me—once! Don’t you 
know that if I turned in $1.50 an hour on these 
pump bodies tonight, the whole God-damned 
Methods Department would be down here to- 
morrow? And they’d retime this job so quick it 
would make your head swim! And when they 
retimed it, they’d cut the price in half! And I’d 
be working for 85 cents an hour instead of 
$1.25!” 


From this initial exposition of Starkey’s 
to my last day at the plant I was subject to 
warnings and predictions concerning price 
cuts. Pressure was the heaviest from Joe 
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Mucha, day man on my machine, who 
shared my job repertoire and kept a close 
eye on my production. On November 14, the 
day after my first attained quota, Mucha 
advised: 


“Don’t let it go over $1.25 an hour, or the 
time-study man will be right down here! And 
they don’t waste time, either! They watch the 
records like a hawk! I got ahead, so I took it 
easy for a couple of hours.” 

Joe told me that I had made $10.01 yester- 
day and warned me not to go over $1.25 an hour. 
He told me to figure the set-ups and the time on 
each operation very carefully so that I would 
not total over $10.25 in any one day. 


Jack Starkey defined the quota carefully 
but forcefully when I turned in $10.50 for 
one day, or $1.31 an hour. 


Jack Starkey spoke to me after Joe left. 
“What’s the matter? Are you trying to upset the 
apple cart?”’ 

Jack explained in a friendly manner that 
$10.50 was too much to turn in, even on an old 
job. 

“The turret-lathe men can turn in $1.35,” 
said Jack, “but their rate is 90 cents, and ours 
85 cents.” 

Jack warned me that the Methods Depart- 
ment could lower their prices on any job, old or 
new, by changing the fixture slightly, or chang- 
ing the size of drill. According to Jack, a couple 
of operators (first and second shift on the same 
drill) got to competing with each other to see 
how much they could turn in. They got up to 
$1.65 an hour, and the price was cut in half. 
And from then on they had to run that job 
themselves, as none of the other operators would 
accept the job. 

According to Jack, it would be all right for us 
to turn in $1.28 or $1.29 an hour, when it figured 
out that way, but it was not all right to turn in 
$1.30 an hour. 

Well, now I know where the maximum is— 
$1.29 an hour. 


Starkey’s beliefs concerning techniques of 
price-cutting were those of the shop. Leon- 
ard Bricker, an old-timer in the shop, and 
Willie, the stock-chaser, both affirmed that 
management, once bent on slashing a piece- 
work price, would stop at nothing. 


“Take these $1.25 jobs. One guy will turn in 
$1.30 an hour one day. Then another fellow will 
turn in, say, $1.31 or $1.32. Then the first fellow 
will go up to $1.35. First thing you know they’ll 
be up to $1.50, and bang! They’Il tear a machine 
to pieces to change something to cut a price!” 

In the washroom, before I started work, 
Willie commented on my gravy job, the pedes- 
tals. 

“The Methods Department is going to lower 
the price,” he said. “There was some talk today 
about it.” 

“T hope they don’t cut it too much,” I said. 
“T suppose they’ll make some change in the 
jigs?” 

“They’ll change the tooling in some way. 
Don’t worry, when they make up their minds to 
lower a price, they’Il find a way to do it!’’s 


The association of quota behavior with 
such expressions about price-cutting does 
not prove a causal connection. Such a con- 
nection could be determined only by insti- 
tuting changes in the work situation that 
would effect a substantial reduction of 
“‘price-cut fear” and by observing the re- 
sults of such changes. 

Even if it should be thus indicated that 
there is a causal relationship, testing of al- 
ternative hypotheses would still be neces- 
sary. It may be, but it is not yet known, 
that “economic determinism’’ may account 
for quota restriction in the shop investi- 
gated. It may also be, but it is not known, 
that factors such as Mayo’s “failure to un- 


5 John Mills, onetime research engineer in teleph- 
ony and for five years engaged in personnel work for 
the Bell Telephone Company, has recently indicated 
the possibility that there were factors in the bank- 
wiring room situation that the Mayo group failed to 
detect: ‘Reward is supposed to be in direct propor- 
tion to production. Well, I remember the first time I 
ever got behind that fiction. I was visiting the West- 
ern Electric Company, which had a reputation of 
never cutting a piece rate. It never did; if some 
manufacturing process was found to pay more than 
seemed right for the class of labor employed on it— 
if, in other words, the rate-setters had misjudged— 
that particular part was referred to the engineers for 
redesign, and then a new rate was set on the new 
part. Workers, in other words, were paid as a class, 
supposed to make about so much a week with their 
best efforts and, of course, less for less competent 
efforts” (The Engineer in Society [New York: D. Van 
Nostrand & Co., 1946], p. 93). 
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derstand the economic logics of manage- 
ment” are influential. 


“WASTE TIME’’ ON QUOTA RESTRICTION 


Whatever its causes, such restriction re- 
sulted in appreciable losses of time in the 
shop. I have evidence of it from observation 
of the work behavior and talk of fellow- 
operators and from my own work behavior. 
Since ability to “make out” early was re- 
lated to skill and experience, it was some 
time before I found enough time wasted on 
quota restriction to record. But I discovered 
early that other operators had time to burn. 

One evening Ed Sokolsky, onetime sec- 
ond-shift operator on Jack Starkey’s drill, 
commented on a job that Jack was running: 


“That’s gravy! I worked on those, and I 
could turn out nine an hour. I timed myself at 
six minutes.” 

I was surprised. 

“At 35 cents apiece, that’s over $3.00 an 
hour!” 

“And I got ten hours,” said Ed. “I used to 
make out in four hours and fool around the rest 
of the night.” 


If Sokolsky reported accurately, he was 
“‘wasting” six hours per day. 


Ed claimed that he could make over $3.00 an 
hour on the two machines he was running, but 
he could turn in only $1.40 an hour or, occa- 
sionally, $1.45 or $1.50 for the two machines 
together. Ed said that he always makes out for 
ten hours by eleven o’clock, that he has nothing 
to do from 11:00 to 3:00, and has even left 
early, getting someone to punch his timecard for 
him. 

“That’s the advantage of working nights,” 
said Ed. “You can make out in a hurry and sit 
around, and nobody says anything. But you 
can’t get away with it on day shift with all the 
big shots around. Jack has to take it easy on 
these housings to make them last eight hours, 
and that must be tough. 


“Old Pete,” another ‘old-timer’ con- 
fided in me: 


“Another time when they timed me on some 
connecting rods, I could have made $20.00 a 
day, easy. 1 had to run them at the lowest speed 
on the machine to keep from making too much. 
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I had a lot of trouble once when I was being 
timed, and they gave me $35.00 a hundred. 
Later they cut it to $19.50 a hundred, and I still 
made $9.50 a day.” 


Tf Old Pete could have made $20.00 a day, 
he was “wasting” four hours a day. 

My own first “spare time’? came on No- 
vember 18. 


Today I made out with such ease on the 
pedestals that I had an hour to spare. To cover 
the hour I had to poke along on the last opera- 
tion, taking twice as much time to do 43 pieces 
as I ordinarily would. 


But it wasn’t until March, when I ex- 
perienced a sudden increase in skill, that I 
was capable of making out early on any job 
but the pedestals. With this increase in skill 
I found the pedestals quickly fading as the 
supreme distributors of “gravy.’’ One and 
one-half hours of loafing recorded on March 
22 was a portent of things to come. 


I stalled along tonight, turning out only 89 
pieces, adding in my kitty of 40 pieces for a 
turn-in of 129. Joe had a kitty of 13, and I fig- 
ured that the 116 pieces left would just do him 
tomorrow. I finished my last piece about 9:30 
and started cleaning up the machine about ten 
o’clock. I noticed that Tony was also through 
early, standing around his machine. 

“This is the earliest you’ve made out, isn’t 
it?” he asked. 

Dick Smith remarked to me, ‘“‘That’s the 
kind of a job I like. Then I can go at it and enjoy 


On April 7 I was able to enjoy four hours of 
“free time.” 


I turned out 43 pieces in the four hours from 
three to seven, averaging nearly 11 an hour (or 
$2.085 per hour). At seven o’clock there were 
only 23 pieces left in the lot, and I knew there 
would be no point in building up a kitty for 
Monday if Joe punched off the job before I got 
to work. I could not go ahead with the next 
order (also a load of connecting rods) because 
the new ruling made presentation of a work 
order to the stock-chaser necessary before ma- 
terial could be brought up. So I was stymied 
and could do nothing the rest of the day. I had 
43 pieces plus 11 from yesterday’s kitty to turn 
in for a total 54. 
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I sat around the rest of the evening, and none 
of the bosses seemed to mind. 


By August I was more sophisticated in 
the art of loafing, and complaints of being 
“stymied” were not recorded. 


I had good luck with the reamers and had my 
needed 26 pieces by six o’clock. I did 10 more 
for a kitty for Monday and wound up the eve- 
ning’s work at seven o’clock. The last four hours 
I sat around and talked to various operators. 


I reached my peak in quota restriction on 
June 27, with but three and a half hours of 
productive work out of the eight. 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE DEGREE OF QUOTA 
RESTRICTION PRACTICED 


The amount of quota restriction prac- 
ticed by operators on the drill line may be 
estimated from my own production be- 
havior. 

During the ten-month diary period I re- 
ceived approximately 75 different piecework 

"jobs, some of which were assigned from two 
to six times, but the majority of which were 
assigned only once. On only 31 of the jobs 
did I ever make out. 

Of the 31 make-out jobs, only 20 afforded 
quota earnings of $1.25 an hour or more; 5 
afforded maximum earnings of from $1.20 to 
$1.24 an hour; 1, maximum earnings of 
$1.09 an hour; and 5 of the 31 yielded maxi- 
mums of less than $1.00 an hour (85-99 
cents). Total quota hours were 497.8, or 
slightly over a third of the total piecework 
hours. 

By extending effort past quota limits to 
find the earning possibilities of the jobs, I 
discovered that on 16 of the 20 quota jobs I 
could have earned more than $1.30 an hour; 
on 4 of the 20 I was unable to exceed $1.30 
per hour. 

For example, on the “NT bases,” I turned 
out pieces at the rate of $2.55 for a test hour, 
and I turned them out at the rate of $2.04 
for a full eight-hour shift. On the “G sock- 
ets,” I was able to earn $2.53 an hour; this 
job was touted by experienced operators to 
yield $3.00 an hour. 

I ran 4 other jobs at a rate in excess of 
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$2.00 an hour. Maximums on another 4 jobs 
came to $1.96 or better. All but 3 of the 16 
“excess-quota” jobs yielded possible earn- 
ings of over $1.75 an hour. 

Besides the 16 excess-quota jobs, I found 
4 “nonquota-make-out” jobs (maximum 
earnings less than $1.25) that showed poten- 
tialities in excess of quota limits. That I did 
not actually achieve quota on these 4 jobs 
was due to slow starts; since the 4 were not 
assigned to me again, I could not cash in on 
my discoveries. If these 4 are included, the 
number of jobs with excess-quota potentials 
total 20. 

Given a quota of $1.25 an hour, or $10.00 
an eight-hour day, and a job that will yield 
$1.25 an hour but not appreciably over that 
rate, the operator will have to expend a full 
eight hours of effort to achieve the quota. 
But, if the job will yield earnings at the rate 
of $2.50 an hour, it will take the operator 
only four hours to earn his $10.00. A $2.50- 
an-hour job is thus a four-hour job, and the 
remaining four hours of the workday may be 
considered wasted time. If the operator were 
to extend himself for the full eight hours ona 
$2.50-an-hour job and were permitted to 
turn in the results of his effort, his earnings 
would be $20.00 instead of his quota of 
$10.00. Thus there is incurred a financial 
loss to the operator as well as a loss of pro- 
duction time to the company when the quo- 
ta is observed. 

Table 3 lists the twenty jobs which 
showed potentialities of yielding hourly 
earnings in excess of $1.30. Waste time and 
loss in earnings is computed for each job ac- 
cording to maximum earnings indicated in 
each case by actual test and according to the 
number of hours devoted to each job. For 
instance, operation “pawls,” which leads the 
list with 157.9 total hours worked, showed, 
by test, possibilities of earnings of $1.96 per 
hour. At potentialities of $1.96 per hour, 
over 36 per cent of each hour is wasted when 
the operator holds his turn-in to $1.25 an 
hour. Total waste time in the 157.9 hours 
expended on the pawls could then be com- 
puted at 57.2 hours, or over a third of the 
time actually put in. Earnings might have 
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been, at $1.96 per hour, $309.48; whereas, at 
the quota level of $1.25, they would have 
been but $197.38—a loss of $112.10. 

Total waste time for the 20 jobs is seen to 
be 286 hours, or 36.4 per cent of a total 
786.5 hours actually put in on them. This 
represents a wastage of 2.9 hours on each 8- 
hour day put in, or a total loss of 35.75 days 
out of 98.3 actually worked. With potential 
earnings of $1,584.43 for the 98 days and 


wastage of considerable magnitude—an 
over-all hourly income loss for 1,850.5 hours 
of 323 cents an hour! 

In order to generalize for the drill line 
from observation of my own behavior, I 
would have to establish (1) that I was an 
“average” performer and (2) that my job 
repertoire was representative of those of 
other operators. 

Of the men on the same shift doing my 


TABLE 3 


TIME AND EARNINGS LOSSES ON OPERATIONS WITH POTENTIALITIES OF YIELDING 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN EXCESS OF $1.30 PER HOUR 


Total Maximum| Waste | Total Waste 
peration thei (Per Time (Per Time Potential Earnings Loss in 
Tested Worked Hour) Sens) (in Meuse Earnings at $1.25 | Earnings 
| 157.9 $1.96 | 0.3625 $7.2 $309. 48 $197.38 $112.10 
Pedestals...... | 120.5 1.71 | 0.2625 31.6 206.08 | 150.63 | 55.43 
NT bases...... | 222.0 2.55 | 0.5125 56.9 283.05 | 138.75 | 144.30 
Con rods..... .| 04.4 2.33 | 0.4625 43.7 219.95 | 118.00 | 101.95 
Sockets....... | 75.8 1.76 | 0.2875 21.8 133-41 | 94.75 | 38.66 
B. housings 46.0 1.96 | 0.3625 16.7 90.16 | 57.50] 32.66 
Pinholes.... 37-7 1.87 | 0.3250 12.3 70.50 | 47.13 | 23.37 
| 28.5 2.03 ©.3750 10.7 57.86 35-63 23.33 
Gear parts 24.0 1.83 | 0.3000 7.2 43.92 | 30.00] 13.92 
Replacers. ... .| 19.3 2.20 | 0.4375 8.4 42.46 | 24.13 18.33 
Spyglasses..... | 18.0 1.57 | 0.1875 3.4 28.26 | 22.50 5.76 
R. sockets. . | 14.9 1.48 | 0.1375 2.0 22.05 18.63 3.42 
Move. jaw..... 9.6 1.99 | 0.3625 2% 19.10 | 12.00 7.10 
Ped. $8.90..... 7.0 2.12 | 0.4000 2.8 14.84 8.75 6.09 
Spot J1728. 6.7 1.91 | 0.3375 2.3 12.80 8.38 4.42 
4.5 2.53 | 0.5000 2:3 II.39 5.63 5.76 
Ped. $5.... 4.3 1.85 | 0.3250 1.4 7.96 5-38 2.58 
CB hubs...... 4.1 1.65 | 0.2375 1.0 6.77 ee 1.64 
SD cups...... ae 1.89 | 0.3250 0.5 2.84 1.88 0.96 
0.8 1.96 | 0.362 0.3 1.009 0.57 
| | 286.0 |$1,584.43 |$983.18 |$601. 25 
(98.3 days) | | (35.75 days)| | 


with quota earnings at $983.18, the wage 
loss to the worker would be $601.25, or 
$6.12 per day, or 763 cents per hour. 

By this logic, if the worker could ‘“‘cut 
loose” on the 20 jobs listed, he would aver- 
age $2.01 an hour instead of $1.25. And since 
the 786.5 hours actually put in on the 20 
jobs represented 58.2 per cent of the 1,350.9 
total piecework hours for the period, and 
42.5 per cent of a grand total of 1,850.5 hours 
that included all nonpiecework activity as 
well, it is evident that losses resulting from 
quota restriction alone could represent 


kind of work, four (McCann, Starkey, 
Koszyk, and Sokolsky) could turn out 
greater volume than I and were my betters 
in all-around skills. Seven were below me in 
these respects, of them only three (Smith, 
Rinky, and Dooley) worked long enough to 
be in the core of the group. I was about aver- 
age in skill and in the work assigned me. 
The maximums on which the losses are 
figured represent only potentialities discov- 
ered in tests of relatively short duration. 
Yet it is likely that had I remained in the 
shop long enough to allow the 20 jobs an- 
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other time around, I could have routinized 
many of the maximums and could have 
raised some of them. It is also likely that if 
organizational changes were instituted to 
induce operators to abolish quota limits and 
“open up” production, the writer’s discov- 
ered maximums would be quickly raised to 
higher levels by the efforts of the group. 
Under adequate motivation the better opera- 
tors would employ their superior skills and 
the results of their application would be dis- 
seminated to others. In my opinion, the pro- 
duction potentialities are underestimates of 
the output possibilities inherent in the situa- 
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$12.08. I therefore lost $2.08 per day, or 26 
cents per hour on quota piecework. Since 
quota piecework represented 41.8 per cent of 
total hours worked, the over-all loss per day 
due to quota restriction alone would be 
$0.87, approximately 11 cents an hour. 
During the last two-month period, July 
and August, I was “wasting” on the average 
over 2 hours a day while on “quota piece- 
work.” If my production during August may 
be considered indicative of my developed 
skill, and portentous of things to come had I 
stayed, then estimates of future wastages 
become greater. With 2.06 hours per quota- 


TABLE 4 
QUOTA Hours LOAFED, BY PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL QUOTA Hours 


AND AVERAGE HOuRS PER 


QUOTA Day OF LOAFING 


(By Months, March through August, 1945) 


Month Total Quota Hours Per Cent Hours Loafed 

. Quota Hours Loafed Hours Loafed | per Quota Day 
March 69.3 7.6 II.0 °.88 
ee 76.3 10.35 13.6 1.09 
69.8 5.15 7.4 0.59 
See 83.5 15.2 18.2 1.46 
84.8 21.4 25.2 2.02 
August....... 85.9 22.2 25.8 2.06 
469.6 81.9 17.4 1.39 


tion. This hypothesis can be tested, of 
course, only through observation of experi- 
mental changes. 

As a check on the foregoing appraisals, an 
estimate of the actual amount of time wasted 
by the writer through quota restriction may 
be made by reference to Table 4. 

The 469.6 quota hours represented 60.9 
per cent of 770.5 total piecework hours for 
the period, and 41.8 per cent of 1,123.2 total 
hours worked. 

With an average of 1.39 hours “wasted” 
per day of “quota piecework,” the average 
hours worked were 6.61; so, at quota limits 
of $1.25 an hour, or $10.00 per day, earnings 
while I was actually working on “quota 
piecework” would be $1.51 per hour for the 
six-month period. If I had turned in 8 hours’ 
production per day at $1.51, my daily earn- 
ings on “quota piecework” would have been 


piecework day loafed, the length of the ‘“ac- 
tual” average quota workday becomes 5.94 
hours and the average earnings for ‘“‘actual” 
work time put in becomes $1.68 per hour. 
At $1.68 per hour for a full 8-hour day, the 
writer would earn $13.44; the daily loss 
would then be $3.44 and the hourly loss 43 
cents. And since quota piecework for Au- 
gust represented 71.5 per cent of total piece- 
work for the month, the loss per day on 
piecework was $2.46. And, since quota 
piecework represented 46 per cent of total 
hours worked, the over-all loss per day was 
$1.58 and the over-all hourly loss nearly 20 
cents. 

This daily loss for August would be 
slightly reduced if the actual quota turn-in 
is considered in place of the assumed $1.25 
per hour. The writer actually averaged $1.27 
per hour on quota piecework, raising the as- 
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sumed average by 2 cents per hour, or 16 
cents per day. The computed average daily 
and hourly losses on quota piecework would 
then be $3.28 and $0.41, and the over-all 
losses would be $1.51 and $0.19. 


PIECEWORK GOLDBRICKING 


On “gravy jobs” the operators earned a 
quota, then knocked off. On “stinkers” they 
put forth only minimal effort; either they 
did not try to achieve a turn-in equal to the 
base wage rate or they deliberately slowed 
down. Jobs were defined as ‘“‘good” and 
“bad” jobs, not in terms of the effort or 
skill necessary to making out at a bare base- 
rate level, but of the felt attainability of a 
substantial premium, i.e., 15 cents an hour 
or more. Earnings of $1.00 an hour in rela- 
tion to a $1.25 quota and an 85-cent base 
rate were considered worth the effort, while 
earnings of g5 cents an hour were not. 

The attitude basic to the goldbricking 
type of restriction was expressed succinctly 
thus: “They’re not going to get much work 
out of me for this pay!” 

Complaints about low piecework prices 
were chronic and universal in the shop. 


The turret. lathe men discussed the matter of 
making out, one man stating that only half the 
time could a man make 84 cents day rate ona 
machine. It was agreed: “What’s the use of 
pushing when it’s hard even to make day rate?” 


His 50-50 estimate was almost equal to 
my own experience of 49.6-50.4. Pessimistic 
though it was, it was less so than usual state- 
ments on the subject: 


I asked Jackson if he was making out, and he 
gave me the usual answer, ‘‘No!” 

“They ask me how I’m making out, and I al- 
ways say, ‘O.K.’ As far as I’m concerned, I’m 
making out O.K. If they start asking me fur- 
ther, I’ll tell them that this place stinks. 

“The day man isn’t making out either. We 
get a lot of little jobs, small lots. It’s impossible 
to make out when you’re getting small jobs all 
the time.” 

Joe was working on a new job, time study on 
some small pieces tonight. I asked him, ‘‘Some- 
thing good?” and he replied, “‘Nothing is good 
any more!” 


There seemed to be no relation between a 
man’s ability to earn and his behavior ona 
“stinker.” That the men who most fre- 
quently earned the quota goldbricked like 
the rest on poor jobs appears in the following 
extracts: 


Al McCann (the man who made quota most 
often) said that he gives a job a trial, and if it is 
no good he takes his time. He didn’t try to make 
out +m the chucks tonight. 

Joe Mucha, my day man, said of a certain 
job: “I did just one more than you did. If they 
don’t like it they can do them themselves. To 
hell with them. I’m not going to bust my ass on 
stuff like this.” 

Old Peter, the multiple drill man, said “I ran 
some pieces for 25 minutes to see how many | 
could turn out. I turned out 20 at 13 cents apiece 
(72 cents an hour). So I smoke and take it easy. 
I can’t make out; so m? 

I notice that when Ed Sokolsky, one of the 
better operators on the line, is working on an 
operation he cannot make out on, he does not go 
at his task with vigor. He either pokes around or 
leaves his machine for long periods of time; and 
Paul (set-up man) seems always to be looking 
for him. Steve (supt.) is always bellowing, 
“Where in hell is Ed?” or “Come on, Ed, let’s 
have some production around here!” Tonight I 
heard him admonishing Ed again, ‘‘Now I want 
you to work at that machine ’til three o’clock, 
do you understand?” 

Mike Koszyk, regarded as a crack operator: 
The price was a poor one (a few cents a hundred) 
and the job tough. Mike had turned out only 9 
pieces in 3 hours. When Mike takes his time, he 
really takes his time! : 

According to Al, Jack Starkey turned in 40 
cents an hour today on his chuck parts. Al 
laughed, saying, “I guess Jack didn’t like this 
job.” 

Gus Schmidt, regarded as the best speed- 
drill operator on the second shift, was timed 
early in the evening on a job, and given a price 
of $1.00 per 100 for reaming one hole, chamfer- 
ing both sides of three holes, and filing burrs on 
one end of one hole. All that for one cent! 

“To hell with them,” said Gus. 

He did not try to make out. 


The possibility of covering “day rate” 
was ordinarily no spur to the machine opera- 
tor to bestir himself on a job. A remark of 
Mucha’s was characteristic: “I could have 
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made out,” he said, “but why kill yourself 
for day rate?” 

Average hourly earnings of less or even a 
little more than $1.00 an hour were usually 
thrown into the “day-rate”’ category. 


Joe Mucha drilled 36 of the bases (at $8.80 
per 100) today. ““The most I’ll ever do until they 
retime this job is 40,” he said. ““Do you know, 
they expect us to do 100? Why, I wouldn’t bust 
my ass to do 50, for $8.00, when day rate is 
almost that!” 

McCann was put to drilling some pieces at 
$6.50 per 100. I noticed him working furiously 
and walked over to see what he was doing. He 
asked me to figure out how many pieces at 63 
cents he had to turn out per hour to make $1.20. 
When I told him 18 or 19 he said, “I give up,” 
and immediately slowed down. 

A few minutes later I met him in the wash- 
room, and he said, “I wouldn’t work that hard 
for eight or ten hours even if I could make out. 
I thought I’d try it for an hour or so and see 
what I could do.” 

He figures that he was making 95 cents an 
hour. At lunch time he said that he had aver- 
aged $1.00 an hour for the two hours and 
thought maybe he would try to make out. 


THE SLOWDOWN 


Resentment against piecework prices that 
were considered too low to offer possibilities 
of quota earnings often resulted in deliber- 
ate attempts to produce at lower rates than 
mere “dogging it along’”’ would bring. This 
kind of goldbricking was particularly notice- 
able on jobs that came relatively often and 
in large lots. Toward a short order of poor 
price that was assigned to his machine but 
once or twice a year, the operator’s attitude 
was likely to be one of “I don’t give a 
damn,” and the result would be production 
below “standard.” But toward a low-priced 
order assigned every month or two and in 
amounts that would take several shifts to a 
week to process, i.e., jobs that played a ma- 
jor part in the operator’s repertoire, the atti- 
tude was likely to be, “Just for that, you’ll 
get as little as I can turn out and still be 
operating this machine!” 

The hinge-base fight is an example of de- 
liberate restriction on a major job that was 


regarded as poorly priced. This fight went 
on for at least nine months at the machine 
operated by Jack Starkey. During this pe- 
riod three men worked second shift on Jack’s 
machine in the following sequence: Ed 
Sokolsky, Dooley, and Al McCann. 


December 19.—Ed Sokolsky and Jack Star- 
key have not been doing well. Ed cusses inter- 
mittently and leaves his machine for long pe- 
riods of time. The foremen find the machine 
idle, and Steve bellows about it. Ed calls the 
piece he is working on a “stinker.” I know it is, 
because Ed is free with his advertising of the 
“gravy” he finds. 

Ed seems to have constant trouble with his 
jig, a revolving piece attached to the side of the 
table. Two disks seem to stick together, and Ed 
is constantly (every day or so) using the crane 
to dismantle the jig (a very heavy one). He 
sands the disks and oils them, taking several 
hours for the cleaning operation. Steve saw the 
dismantled jig again tonight and bellowed, 
“Again?” Steve does not like it. 

Paul, the set-up man, gets concerned, too, 
when he finds the jig torn down and Ed away 
somewhere. He says, “Where the hell’s Ed?” in 
a provoked manner. 


February.—I noticed that Ed was poking 
along and asked him if he had a good job. He 
shook his head, saying that he was making but 
46 cents an hour, turning out 2 pieces an hour 
that paid 23 cents each. 


February 26.—Jack Starkey told me tonight 
that although his job on the hinge bases was 
retimed, there was no raise in price. The price is 
still 23 cents. 

I said, “All you’ve got to turn out is 5 an 
hour to make $1.15.” 

“T’d just like to see anybody turn out 5 of 
these an hour,” said Jack, “‘with a tolerance of 
0.0005!”” 

Later, Ed Sokolsky said that he and Jack 
were turning out about 24 pieces in a ten-hour 
period (2.4 an hour), that the job had been re- 
timed several times, but no raise in price had 
been given. 

Ed and Jack asked for a price of 38 cents. Ed 
said that they could turn out 3 an hour, but, 
until they got a decent price, they were turning 
out 2 an hour. 

Toward the end of the evening I noticed that 
Ed’s machine was idle, and Ed was sitting on a 
box, doing nothing. 
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‘‘What’s the matter, did they stop the job on 
you?” I asked. 

“T stopped it,” said Ed. “I don’t feel like 
running it.” 


March.—Dooley worked on the hinge bases 
again tonight. He admitted that he could barely 
make out on the job, but “Why bust my ass for 
day rate? We’re doing 3 an hour or less until we 
get a better price!” 

This 3-an-hour-or-less business has been 
going on several months. The price is 23 cents; 
so Dooley and Jack turn in 69 cents an hour (or 
less). 


May.—McCann said that Starkey was argu- 
ing all day over the price of the hinge bases. The 
methods men maintain that they can’t raise the 
price “because the jacks that the parts go on 
sell for $14.00 apiece.” They plan to retool the 
job and lower the price. According to McCann, 
Jack told them that if he didn’t get a decent 
price he was going to make out on the job but 
scrap every one of the pieces. 

“Jack fights it out with them,” said McCann. 
“‘He’ll stay right with the machine and argue. I 
get disgusted and walk away. 

“Jack turned out 28 today,’”’ McCann went 
on. ““That’s too many, nearly 3 an hour. He'll 
have to watch himself if he expects to get a raise 
in price.” 

Starkey was running the hinge bases again 
tonight. I remarked, “I see you’re in the gravy 
again.” 

His reply was, “Yeah! 69 cents an hour!” 

McCann did not seem to enjoy the hinge 
bases either. He looked bored, tired, and dis- 
gusted all evening. His ten hours is a long 
stretch at day work. He cannot make out early 
and rest after 11 o’clock (for four hours), but 
has to keep on the machine until three. 


August 14.—Al McCann was working on the 
hinge bases tonight, one of the jobs that he and 
Jack are protesting as to price. Gil (the fore- 
man) sat and stood behind Al for at least an 
hour, and I could see that Al did not like it. He 
worked steadily, but with deliberate slowness, 
and did not look at Gil or speak to him. Al and 
Jack have agreed to restrict production on the 
hinge bases until they get a better price, and Gil 
was probably there to see what Al could really 
do. I think that Al and Jack could make out on 
the job, but not at $1.25 an hour, and they cut 
production to less than 80 cents an hour. 


August 16.—Al told me that they had won a 
price raise on the hinge bases, from 23 to 28 
cents, and another raise to 31 cents. 

“But it’s still not high enough. As it is now 
we can make exactly 94 cents an hour. We're 
trying to get 35 cents. We can turn out 1 in ex- 
actly 16 minutes. That’s not 4 an hour. We’ve 
been giving them 3 an hour.” 


AN ATTEMPT TO ESTIMATE THE DEGREE 
OF PIECEWORK GOLDBRICKING 


I failed to earn the base rate of 85 cents 
for slightly over half my piecework hours, 
but I cannot claim that I failed in spite of a 
maximum effort. There were only a few oc- 
casions when I tried to “‘make out,” but 
could not, and did not let failure diminish 
my efforts. Normally, I behaved in the man- 
ner of my fellow-operators; I ‘‘tried out” a 
job for a short sampling period of an hour, 
more or less, and slowed my pace to a re- 
strictive one if the job did not show “‘possi- 
bilities.” There were numerous occasions 
when even “trial runs’’ were not attempted, 
when I was forewarned that the job was a 
“stinker.” Since possible output was not de- 
termined, the amount of restriction cannot 
be computed. 

There were times when the words of vari- 
ous operators indicated that they could have 
“covered” day rate if they had tried; the ex- 
pression, ‘‘Why bust my ass for day rate?” 
was considered adequate explanation for 
failure to press on to the maximum attain- 
able. If claims of ability to achieve the 
scorned “‘day rate’ could be accepted as in- 
dicative of the true possibilities inherent ina 
job, it is clear that the man who turned in 
42.5 cents an hour for a day’s average hourly 
earnings, and who says that he could have 
made 85 cents an hour, has accomplished 
but 4 hours’ work in 8. A man who turned in 
21.25 cents an hour, instead of a possible 85 
cents, has done 2 hours’ work in 8, and has 
“wasted” 6 hours. That an operator has 
turned in 42.5 cents an hour, or 21 cents, or 
10 cents may be determined easily enough; 
the difficulty lies in inability to test his 
claims of what he could have done. 

Recorded observations do allow some ob- 
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jective estimate of losses incurred by gold- 
bricking in isolated cases. For instance, the 
four operators assigned to Jack Starkey’s 
machine made it a practice to restrict pro- 
duction on the hinge bases to from 2 to 3 
pieces an hour. To this restriction were at- 
tributed two price increases, from 25 cents 
to 28 cents to 31 cents per piece. Thus, at the 
31-cent price in effect in August, and at the 
output rate of 3 pieces per hour, the men 
were turning in 93 cents per hour, or $7.44 
per 8-hour day. Since their special base rate, 
as experienced operators on a machine han- 
dling heavy fixtures, was $1.10 per hour, 
they were earning 17 cents an hour less than 
they were paid. One of the operators in- 
volved, Al McCann, claimed that by test 
they could turn out 1 piece in exactly 16 
minutes. At this rate they could have turned 
in 3.75 pieces per hour for earnings of $1.16 
per hour, or $9.28 per day. “Waste” time 
could be computed at 1.6 production-hours, 
and the loss in “earnings” at 23 cents per 
hour. 

McCann’s estimate of the job’s possibili- 
ties proved to be low, however; for, a few 
weeks later, upon abandoning hope for a 
further increase in piecework price, he 
“made out easily in 6 hours.” 

Al said tonight that he was making out on 
the hinge bases, that he got disgusted Friday, 
speeded up the tools, and turned in 31 pieces for 
earnings of $9.60 (3$ pieces per hour, or $1.20 
per hour earnings). 

“Tt was easy, just as easy as the frames. Now 
I’m kicking myself all over for not doing it be- 
fore. All I did was to change the speed from 95 
to 130. I was sick of stalling around all evening, 
and I got mad and decided to make out and let 
the tools burn up. But they made it all right, for 
8 hours. What’s the use of turning in 93 cents an 
hour when you can turn in $1.25 just as easy? 
They’d never raise a price you could make 93 
cents on anyhow. Now maybe they’ll cut it 
back.” 

Tonight Al made out easily in 6 hours, 
though he stretched the last few pieces to carry 
him until 10:30. 


Since McCann reported a turn-in of 31 
pieces for earnings of $9.60, or $1.20 an hour 
on the previous workday, his first day of 


“making out,” it was likely that his ‘““mak- 
ing out” at the 6 hours involved regular 
quota earnings of $1.25 an hour. A turn-in of 
32 pieces would net $9.92 per day, or $1.24 
an hour; accomplished in 6 hours, such out- 
put would mean that McCann earned $1.65 
an hour while working and was now “‘wast- 
ing” 2 hours a shift on quota restriction. 
And the $1.65-per-hour earnings meant, 
when compared to previous earnings of 93 
cents an hour while goldbricking, that Mc- 
Cann had been “wasting” 3.5 hours a day 
each time the hinge bases were assigned to 
his machine; his former earnings loss had 
been 72 cents an hour, or $5.76 per day. 
(Actually less than this if “earnings” be de- 
fined as ‘‘take-home” and not as “turn-in,” 
for McCann’s “day rate’’ had been raised to 
$1.10 an hour. His personal loss would thus 
have been 17 cents less per hour—s55 cents 
an hour, or $4.40 per day.) 

McCann, engaged in goldbricking, esti- 
mated that he could turn out a piece every 
16 minutes; this means that he saw produc- 
tion possibilities to be 3.75 pieces per hour 
and earning possibilities to be $1.16 per 
hour. But under piecework incentive he ac- 
tually turned out 5.33 pieces per hour and 
earned $1.65 per hour while working. If the 
difference between his estimated and his 
achieved production can be taken as indica- 
tive of such differences in general, then the 
man who claims that he could have covered 
his day rate of 85 cents an hour but did not 
try to do so could have boosted his earnings 
to $1.21 an hour. In other words, if an opera- 
tor can see day-rate earnings in a job, he can 
make quota earnings. My experience would 
seem to bear this out. If I found that I could 
make out on a job at day rate, such a discov- 
ery motivated me to “wring the neck” of the 
particular operation for quota earnings. The 
bimodal pattern production would suggest 
this; my total quota-piecework hours were 
75 per cent of my total make-out—piecework 
hours, and the latter included short runs of 
once-assigned jobs that did not receive ade- 
quate “test.” Though the words of fellow- 
operators indicated the “pour-it-on” point 
to be $1.00 an hour, it is possible that ener- 
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getic performance on 85-cent-an-hour jobs 
would yield the desired quota. 

By the foregoing logic a worker who limits 
his output to 68 cents an hour, when he 
thinks he can make 85 cents an hour, is “po- 
tentially” limiting output by 44 per cent 
instead of by the assumed 20 per cent. 


DAYWORK GOLDBRICKING 


Operators on “nonpiecework,” or “day- 
work” jobs, followed almost uniformly a 
pattern of restriction of the goldbricking 
type. They kept in mind rough estimates of 
output that they felt would fall appreciably 
below “day-rate” standards if and when the 
“nonpiecework” jobs were timed and priced. 

Nonpiecework jobs in the shop were of 
two kinds: “time study” and “rework.” 
“Time-study” operations were those that 
either were so newly established that they 
were not yet timed and priced or were jobs 
whose price had been “removed.” In either 
case, timing procedures and a piecework 
price were expected in the immediate future. 

“Rework” was the reprocessing of defec- 
tive pieces that were considered salvageable. 
Rework carried no premium pay and no ex- 
pectations of it, but rough standards of out- 
put limitation were applied. 

I worked 300 hours at time study and 53 
hours at rework, 16 per cent and 3 per cent 
of total hours put in. Thus, roughly, one- 
fifth of my time was employed at nonpiece- 
work production, and for this one-fifth the 
operator could be counted upon, without 
fail, to be goldbricking. A concise bit of ad- 
vice, offered by McCann, then set-up man 
and wise in the ways of production lines, 
stated the common attitude: 


It was a time-study operation, drilling and 
tapping a set-screw hole in some sprockets. 
“Take it easy,” advised McCann. 


This advice I, already of five months’ 
shop experience, considered unnecessary. 
By no stretch of the imagination could my 
accustomed pace on time study be regarded 
as other than “easy.” But, under McCann’s 
expert tutelage, I discovered that there were 
* degrees of goldbricking, and that for time 


study, a mere “punking along” exceeded 
worker standards. 


McCann started me out at 95 speed on the 
drill and spot-facer, and 70 on chamfer and taps. 

“Tsn’t that too slow for the drill?” I asked. 

“Tt’s fast enough on this tough stuff for time 
study. Run it that way ’til they speed you up. 
If you go too fast today, you won’t get a good 
price when it’s timed.” 


Even this slow pace looked too fast for 
Gus Schmidt, who watched from the next 
machine. 


Later in the evening Schmidt said to me, 
“Aren’t you going too fast with that time 
study?” 

I did not think I was going very fast and told 
him so. 

‘Well, maybe it just looks fast because you’re 
going so steady at it. You’ve got to slow down 
on time study or you won’t get a good price. 
They look at the record of what you do today 
and compare it with the timing speed when it’s 
timed. Those time-study men are sharp!” 

Toward the end of the evening I raised the 
speeds of the taps and chamfer to 95. It was 
going too slow for me and actually tired me out 
standing around waiting for the taps to go 
through. My legs were tired at the end of the 
day; yet I had not worked hard. 


Goldbricking on time study may be indis- 
tinguishable, even to a fellow-operator, from 
“quota restriction.”” On one occasion I no- 
ticed that Tony, the speed-drill man, was 
“fooling around,” and asked him if he had 
made out already. Only through information 
supplied by Tony did I become aware that 
my neighbor was goldbricking on a time- 
study job and not relaxing his efforts after 
achieving quota. In order to classify opera- 
tor behavior when an operator is “doing 
nothing,”’ one must have access to additional 
facts not provided by casual observation. 
There are times when an operator may be 
mistaken in classification of his own restric- 
tion of output. He may think he is loafing on 
time study when he is in reality loafing on 
piecework. 


I discovered, when I came to work, that yes- 
terday’s job on the pedestals had been timed. 
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Joe said, “I see you didn’t make out yester- 
day.” 

I had turned in 60 pieces, priced $4.90, for a 
day’s earnings of less than $3.00. I was glad I 
didn’t know the job was timed, with a price like 
that. 


REWORK RESTRICTION 


I received advice on “rework” that led to 
the same productive results on time-study 
operation. 

Joe finished the gears, and I spent a slow 
evening on time study and rework. The first job 
was 15 gear brackets, a time-study job. The 
next was the reworking of 1 jack shell. 

Said Al, when I told him I was on rework, 
“Well, you’ve got all night to turn it out. When 
they give you a rework job, that’s a sign they’ve 
got nothing for you to do.” 

“You mean they expect me to take all night 
at it?” 

McCann was hesitant. “No, I don’t mean 
that. But you can take your time.” 

About ten o’clock Paul (set-up man) sug- 
gested that we “‘take it easy.” 

“We’re doing too much as it is, on this re- 
work,” he said. 

When Ed Sokolsky heard that we had done 4, 
he was surprised. “I wouldn’t have done that 
many,” he said. 


AN ATTEMPT TO ESTIMATE THE DEGREE 
OF NONPIECEWORK RESTRICTION 


An indication of the amount of restriction 
practiced on nonpiecework operations can 
be obtained in a comparison of the writer’s 
output on a job before it was timed and 
priced, and his output on the same job after 
a piecework price was set. 

One day some gear parts were assigned as 
time study. I accepted the advice to take it 
easy proffered by the set-up man, McCann, 
and by a fellow-operator, Schmidt, and 
turned in a total of 64 pieces for the day’s 
work. The next day I came to work to dis- 
cover that the job had been timed at $7.95 a 
hundred. Joe Mucha reported the job a good 
one, but I was dubious. 


“It’s a good job,” he said. “They timed me 
for $1.20 an hour, and it worked out just that. 
You can do 16 an hour. But watch yourself, 
now, and don’t turn in too many!” 
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“Don’t worry, I probably won’t get 100,”’ I 
assured him. 

Yesterday’s 64 had given me the feeling that 
I would have to push very hard to turn out 100 
($1.00 per hour). 


I had underestimated the job. My effort 
reached a peak of $1.83 per hour, or 23 
pieces per hour, and I completed 150 pieces 
in 7.5 hours for average earnings of $1.59 an 
hour for the time worked. 


After lunch I decided to try to see how many 
I could turn out. I did manage to complete 12 in 
half an hour but never got higher than 23 for the 
whole hour. The speeds were set at 225 for drill- 
ing and g5 for the other tools, just as I finished 
yesterday. At 10:30 I had completed 150 pieces. 


At a price of $7.95 per 100, the 64 pieces 
turned out on time study would have repre- 
sented average earnings of about 64 cents an 
hour. Since I expected to turn out no more 
than roo pieces with full effort on piecework, 
my assumed restriction on time study was 
36 per cent, with a “loss” of 36 cents an 
hour, or $2.86 a day, and with a time 
“‘waste”’ of 2.9 hours. 

But with an actual subsequent output of 
20 per hour for 7.5 hours, a rate of 160 per 
day, restriction the first day turned out to be 
60 per cent, with a loss of 95 cents an hour, 
or $7.63 per day, and a time “waste” of 4.8 
hours a day. Ard with a “potential” output 
of 23 per hour, a rate of 184 per day, restric- 
tion the first day turned out to be 65 per 
cent, with a “loss” of $9.55 a day, or $1.19 
an hour, and a time “‘waste” of 5.2 hours a 
day. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


These appraisals of output limitation can 
be accepted only as suggestive of the amount 
of time wasted by operatives in piecework 
machine shops. Certainly, the “waste” is 
great. 

I have indicated that the time “‘wasted” 
on my own quota restriction for a six-month 
period was 1.39 hours out of every 8. I was 
83 per cent “efficient” for the 469.6 quota 
piecework-hours put in, by my own stand- 
ards of performance, and thus could have 
increased production by 21 per cent by 
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abandoning quota limitations. If my wast- 
age of 2 hours a day on quota restriction 
during the last two months of employment 
is accepted as characteristic of the behavior 
of more seasoned operators, efficiency would 
be 75 per cent, with immediate possibilities 
for a 33.3 per cent increase in production on 
quota jobs. 

Also, by experimenting with twenty jobs 
which represented 58 per cent of the total 
piecework hours put in during a ten-month 
period, and which offered earning possibili- 
ties beyond quota limits, I derived an esti- 
mate of “‘potential quota restriction” of 2.9 
hours a day. This restriction represented an 
efficiency of 64 per cent, with possibilities for 
a 57 per cent increase in production. 

Furthermore, from observations of the 
work behavior of fellow-operators, I was 
able to speculate with some objective evi- 
dence on the degree of slowdown goldbrick- 
ing practiced on non-make-out piecework. 
It was pointed out that four drill operators 
had been restricting production at a rate of 
3-5 “waste” hours out of 8, as indicated by 
the output achieved by one of the four men 
when he ceased goldbricking. Efficiency had 
been 56 per cent, with immediate possibili- 
ties for a 78 per cent production increase. 
Renunciation of goldbricking did not, in this 
particular case, mean fulfilment of possibili- 
ties, however; for the conversion was to 
quota restriction with stabilization at 75 per 
cent efficiency. 

In addition, I essayed an estimate on 
daywork goldbricking, first cousin to piece- 
work goldbricking and easily mistaken for 
the latter. This estimate was obtained by 
comparing output on a job before and after 
it was timed. The “before” efficiency was 
determined to be at least as low as 4o per 
cent, possibly 35 per cent, with 150 per cent 
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improvement in production a “cinch” and 
186 per cent improvement an immediate 
possibility. But like the case of piecework 
goldbricking just cited, the switch was to 
quota restriction; so possibilities were never 
realized. 

Since these appraisals were confined to 
the behavior of machine operators, the loss 
of time accountable to the sometimes re- 
markable restraint exercised by the “serv- 
ice’ employees, such as stock-chasers, tool- 
crib attendants, and inspectors, was not 
considered. Likewise unmentioned were the 
various defections of shop supervisors. A 
more complete record might also include the 
“work” of members of management at 
higher levels, whose series of new rules, regu- 
lations, orders, and pronunciamentos de- 
signed for purposes of expediting production 
processes actually operated to reduce the 
effectiveness of the work force. 

Confining scrutiny to the behavior of ma- 
chine operators, the observer sees output re- 
striction of such magnitude that the “phe- 
nomenal”’ results of the organizational in- 
novations tried in the steel industry under 
the guiding genius of Joe Scanlon® do not 
seem at all surprising. The concept of “cul- 
tural drag” might be more descriptive than 
“cultural lag” in depicting the trailing of 
some of our industrial practices behind tech- 
nological advance. Our organization of 
people for work is in general so primitive 
that anthropologists need not attempt to 
justify their interest in the ‘““modern’”’ indus- 
trial scene. 


Duke University 


6 John Chamberlain, ‘Every Man a Capitalist,” 
Life Magazine, December 23, 1946; Russell W. 
Davenport, “Enterprise for Everyman,” Fortune, 
June, 1950. 


THE NEGRO UNION OFFICIAL: A STUDY 


OF SPONSORSHIP AND CONTROL 


WILLIAM KORNHAUSER 


ABSTRACT 


For a Negro to be selected for office in a predominantly white trade-union, there must ordinarily be 
a sizable Negro membership and the union must be facing a conflict. The typical mode of selection is 
sponsorship by white leaders who recognize the expediency of the sponsorship in meeting the conflict. 
The two major roles the sponsored Negro official plays—the symbolic and the liaison—support the white 
leaders’ interests in maintaining control over the union. They present problems for the personal career 
of the Negro official, who consequently may try to modify them. 


Selection of some and exclusion of others 
to fill positions in a trade-union, as in other 
organizations, are aspects of the control of 
the organization for those in authority and 
determinants of personal career for those 
aspiring to union office. Therefore the 
processes of selection of new personnel re- 
veal aspects of the ways in which unions 
function, the ways in which personal careers 
in unions develop, and the manner in which 
the two are related. 

The bases of selection involve positively 
and negatively evaluated social categories 
of people available for recruitment. A per- 
son may be selected for advancement be- 
cause the way in which he is categorized has 
strategic significance for the organization 
from the point of view of the leadership. 
This is illustrated by the manner in which 
a Negro becomes an official in a union with 
a predominantly white membership. Selec- 
tion of a Negro for union office involves 
recognition by white leaders of the expedi- 
ency of his advancement within the or- 
ganization. When this recognition occurs, 
the white officials may sponsor a Negro for 
union office—since it is through such a mode 
of selection that those in authority may sin- 
gle out persons possessing the desired at- 
tributes—and use their personal power to 
encourage and advance them in the or- 
ganization. Such a system of selection 
impinges upon vital interests of the union 
leadership, as well as upon the different 
interests of the sponsored. The following ex- 
amination of instances of selection of 
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Negroes for (higher) union office relates 
these two sets of interests to personal ca- 
reers and the functioning of the union 
within which they are carried out." 


CONDITIONS LEADING TO SELECTION OF 
NEGRO UNION OFFICIALS 
SIZE AND IMPORTANCE OF NEGRO MEMBERSHIP 


The Negro’s chances for entrance into 
and advancement within the union hier- 
archy are related to the size and importance 
of the Negro membership in his local and in 


t The research on Negro union officials was car- 
ried on as part of a larger project reported in Wil- 
liam Kornhauser, “Labor Unions and Race Rela- 
tions: A Study of Union Tactics” (unpublished M.A. 
thesis, department of sociology, University of Chi- 
cago, 1950). The study was made possible by the 
guidance of Professor Louis Wirth and funds pro- 
vided through a Livingston Fellowship by the Anti- 
Defamation League. 

The cases were discovered during this research on 
race-relations actions of the thirty-four largest na- 
tional unions, together comprising almost three- 
fourths of all organized workers in the country. No 
attempt was made to study all Negro officials in 
these unions, although most on a national level were 
covered. The data were acquired through personal 
interviews, supplemented by questionnaires, analy- 
sis of documents, and perusal of secondary sources. 
A recent comment attests to the paucity of knowl- 
edge on career lines of Negro union leaders: ‘‘One of 
the big gaps in our information on Negro leadership 
during the past fifteen years is in the trade union 
area. We know who the colored labor leaders were; 
we know little of the political and sociological factors 
involved in their rise to positions of prominence” 
(Wilson Record, The Negro and the Communist Party 
{Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press 
(1951)], p. 180). 
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the international and to the significance of 
race relations for the position of the union 
in a given situation. Where Negroes are 
numerous in the international, they often 
will be successful in pushing one of their 
local leaders into a high position in the 
union.” This is supported by observations 
that where Negroes are scattered through 
white locals and therefore have more dif- 
ficulty in acting as a unit, they usually will 
fail to develop their own strong leadership. 
White union officials commented that they 
“cannot find Negro leaders to push in the 
union.”3 The reasons may include those 
identified by one of these officials, namely, 
either the whites keep the Negroes from be- 
coming leaders on a local level (where most 
union careers begin) or/and Negroes de- 
velop a sense of inferiority and futility in 
predominantly white locals and conse- 
quently keep quiet. Where the national 
union’s membership is solely or largely 
Negro, there develops the strongest, most 
outspoken Negro labor leadership. Out- 
standing cases in this respect are A. Philip 
Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters and spokesman for 
Negroes in the AFL, and Willard Town- 
send, president of the United Transport 
Service Employees Union and only Negro 
vice-president of the CIO. 

But there are cases in which a sizable and 
vocal Negro membership has not led to se- 
lection of a Negro for high union office. 

Case 1.—At the 1948 convention of the 
United Mine Workers Union, thirteen locals 
with large Negro memberships proposed 
resolutions on the theme that Negroes, 
100,000 strong in the union, are not given 
enough recognition inside the organization 
hierarchy. Typical of these resolutions are 
the following: 


2 “To rise to a position of leadership the black 
trade unionist must usually come from a local that 
has a large number of Negroes. To move further up 
the ladder he must be in an international that also 
has a substantial number of Negroes. What else is 
involved would have to be determined by a more 
extensive inquiry” (Record, op. cit.). 


3This and all succeeding quotes from union 
leaders were obtained in personal interviews during 
1949 unless otherwise noted. 


WHEREAS, The question of Board members 
of the Negro race has been put before the last 
three International Conventions and the same 
was referred to the Executive Board for con- 
sideration and no action was taken... 

... requesting this convention to adopt a fair 
employment practice as to the appointments of 
appointed officers of UMW. 

...we think it is high time that the Negro 
membership ... should have representation on 
the International Executive Board.‘ 


These resolutions were not even brought to 
a vote at the convention, and no Negro was 
selected for national office. 

Hence, the “push’’ that a Negro union 
leader, or would-be leader, receives from 
Negro members is not sufficient for his 
selection as an official in a union in which 
Negroes are in a minority. There must be a 
“pull” from the white leadership of the 
union to put him in office above the local 
level. 


CONFLICT SITUATION FACING UNION LEADERSHIP 


To stay in power, the union leadership 
must be able to (1) win union members in 
competition with employers, other unions, 
and antiunion or apathetic workers, (2) gain 
union members’ support in conflicts with 
other unions seeking to win over its mem- 
bership, and (3) hold union members’ loyal- 
ties in conflicts with other persons and 
groups seeking to take over the union 
leadership. These three types of conflict 
situations, as defined by the top union 
leadership, are the three major kinds of con- 
ditions under which Negroes are selected for 
union office. 

1. Many unions, primarily industrial 
types, have faced the continuous problem of 
organizing Negro workers for the following 
reasons: they often found Negroes in large 
numbers and strategically located in their 
jurisdictions, they met employer attempts 
to divide the work force along racial lines, 
they faced other unions which used the race 
issue against them, and they found a good 
deal of white-worker hostility against or- 
ganizing Negroes and distrust of the union 
on the part of the Negroes. Of the thirty- 


4 United Mine Workers Convention Proceedings, 
1948. 
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four unions studied, half have been con- 
fronted with all or most of these conditions. 
All seventeen of these unions have selected 
Negroes as organizers in situations in which 
a sizable number of Negroes have been in- 
volved and in which special appeals of this 
sort to the Negro workers have been con- 
sidered expedient. Furthermore, where an 
initial organizing effort is being made, a 
majority of these unions often manipulate 
the newly formed local’s elections to get 
Negro representation among its officers. 
This tactic is employed to increase the like- 
lihood that the local will stay organized 
and not split along racial lines. It has been 
used principally in the South, less frequently 
in the North. White union leaders volun- 
teered cases of their selection of Negroes 
under these conditions of initial organiza- 
tion of a local. 

Case 2.—We had one local with mostly 
Negroes in the South. A white man was 
elected president. I told him to resign and 
let a Negro become president. He did. But 
if he hadn’t, I would have called another 
meeting, and had a new election. 

Case 3.—There was a mixed local with a 
large majority Negro. I thought there 
should be a Negro president, so I went up 
to the Negroes and told them to run a 
Negro for president. Their leader took me 
aside and told me that the Negroes didn’t 
want that now, that it would only cause 
more trouble than it would help. You see, 
they know the score and want to move 
slowly. As it is, in this local I got a Negro 
vice-president in. Another thing, the Ne- 
groes have their leaders in the locals, and 
if any young buck gets out of line, these 
leaders slap their ears back. In this way the 
situation is kept under control. 

Case 4.—About sixteen years ago, we or- 
ganized the locals in S——, Alabama. We 
organized both whites and Negroes. We had 
to mechanically select officers from both 
groups to make them see we meant to have 
no Jim Crow. 

Case 5.—In the South, the CIO organizing 
drive has been licking Jim Crow. (Shows 
interviewer a copy of a union newspaper, 
with a picture of a local’s executive board, 
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including two Negroes.) Here was a bad 
situation which was successfully met by 
working on the local to get Negro officers. 

2. A second type of conflict situation fac- 
ing the union leadership is that of jurisdic- 
tional strife with other unions. Under these 
conditions, the leadership must be able to 
build up and hold the allegiance of the mem- 
bership. Where a strategically significant 
number of Negroes is involved, the leader- 
ship will be likely to make special appeals 
for their support, employing such means as 
the sponsorship of a Negro member for high 
union office. 

Case 6.—The Farm Equipment Workers 
Union (at the time affiliated with CIO) be- 
came involved in a bitter jurisdictional bat- 
tle with the United Automobile Workers 
Union, CIO, the climax coming in the spring 
of 1949, when elections were held at the big 
McCormick Works of the International 
Harvester Company to determine which 
union would be certified as the bargaining 
agent for the workers there. FE had the 
plant and was trying to keep it. Race rela- 
tions became a crucial issue, since many 
Negroes were employed at the McCormick 
Works. Previous to 1949, FE leadership had 
selected an active Negro member of the 
McCormick local for a position on the na- 
tional executive board. In 1948, anticipating 
the coming election at McCormick, FE 
leadership sponsored this Negro, William 
Smith, as a candidate for vice-president of 
the union. Following his election, and just 
previous to the election at McCormick, FE 
ran an advertisement in the Chicago edition 
of a large Negro newspaper: 


‘Why hasn’t the UAW ever elected a Negro 
to national office, to its international executive 
board or as a district director?”’ At the recent 
national convention of the FE, CIO, William 
Smith of Chicago, a worker in the McCormick 
Works plant, was elected vice-president of the 
union. 

. WALTER REUTHER’S MACHINE IN THE UAW 
DOESN’T WANT NEGROES IN ITS LEADERSHIP. 
This union is currently trying to raid the FE- 
CIO at McCormick.s 


5 Pittsburgh Courier (Chicago ed.), April 16, 1949, 
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When asked about this jurisdictional dis- 
pute, an officer of UAW put the matter this 
way: 

FE used the issue [race] there against us very 
successfully. They had a Negro on the executive 
board. When they saw the fight against us com- 
ing, they elected a Negro vice-president‘of the 
union. Then they played it for all it was worth. 
They passed out leaflets with his picture on 
them, they put ads in the newspapers with his 
picture, and since he lived in Chicago, he was in 
the fight at the plant all the time. This weapon 
proved very successful for FE. 


FE won the election, and an officer of the 
union commented, “The Negro vote was 
solid for us.” 

3. The third type of conflict situation fac- 
ing the union leadership, or would-be leader- 
ship, is an internal struggle for power. 
Again, where Negroes are numerous in the 
union, special appeals will be made to them 
to get their votes, and here, too, sponsorship 
of a Negro for high office is effective. In the 
following case political gains were made by 
a faction within the union through such 
sponsorship efforts even though the spon- 
sorship itself failed. 

Case 7.—Since 1939, a large and strate- 
gically located Negro membership in the 
United Automobile Workers has urged the 
appointment of more Negroes as organizers 
and representatives on the national staff. 
“Since 1940, demands had been raised in 
the UAW for the creation of a special post 
for a Negro on its executive board. Negro 
members seemed largely to favor this pro- 
posal, perhaps seeing in it a way to protect 
their status in the union.’® This demand 
was sponsored by the union’s left wing in its 
struggle for control of the union at the 1943 
convention. In delegates’ elections prior to 
the convention where large numbers of 
Negroes were involved, the left campaigned 
on the platform of electing a Negro as a 
Negro to the executive board.” One hundred 


6 Irving Howe and B. J. Widick, ‘‘The U.A.W. 
Fights Race Prejudice,” Commentary, September, 
1949, Pp. 265. 

7Clayton W. Fountain, Union Guy (New York: 
Viking Press, 1949), p. 166. 


and fifty Negro delegates were elected out 
of a total of 2,000. Defining these 150 votes 
as a bloc, the left continued to press the 
demand in convention debate, winning con- 
siderable Negro support in the process. 
Although the proposal was defeated in the 
crucial election of officers the left wing’s 
seventy-vote victory was attributed to its 
sponsorship of the special Negro post.® 

In summary, the conditions underlying 
the selection of a Negro for higher union 
office are twofold: (1) the “push” of a siz- 
able Negro membership in the union and/or 
in the union’s jurisdiction and (2) the 
“pull” of white leaders faced with a conflict 
in which their sponsorship of a Negro 
promises to have tactical advantage. The 
sponsorship is, in part, an anticipation or 
recognition of the power of Negroes as a 
group in the outcome of the conflict. Hence, 
careers of Negroes in unions are tied to the 
position of Negroes as a group in the work 
force and union, where that position is de- 
fined as important by those in power in the 
union—for those in control are the sponsors 
(actual or potential) of Negro officials, and 
sponsorship is the crucial means by which 
Negroes get into union office. 


THE PROCESS OF SELECTION OF NEGRO 
UNION OFFICIALS 


SPONSORSHIP 


The modes of recruitment of people to fill 
positions in an organization vary from im- 
personal and formal processes to highly per- 
sonal and informal ones. Systems of spon- 
sorship approach the latter pole, since spon- 
sorship involves the use of personal power 
by some to pick others for entrance into 
and advancement within the hierarchy. 

Sponsorship in unions usually takes one of 
two paths. Either a person is chosen for 
nomination on the administration’s or op- 
position’s slate of candidates for elective 
offices or, if the position is appointive, he is 
put directly into office. Who does the spon- 
soring and how it is done vary widely from 
the very nature of such an informal and 
personal process. Sponsorship by white 


8 Ibid, p. 165; see also Howe and Widick, op. cit. 
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leaders of Negroes for office illustrates this 
point. Generally, when certain white leaders 
decide they want a Negro elected to office, 
they take into consideration the sentiments 
of the Negro members, usually by choosing 
a Negro officer or informal leader of a local 
with a large Negro membership. That is 
what happened in case 3, above: The white 
oficial approached the informal leader of 
the Negro members of the local as a poten- 
tial candidate for a local office. When spon- 
sorship is for a national office, the Negro 
selected almost always is already an officer 
of a local or a member of the national staff, 
as in the following case. 

Case 8.—The top Negro leader of a large 
AFL union got into his present position 
when the president of the union chose him 
to appear on the administration slate of 
candidates. At the national convention the 
southern delegates threatened to oppose 
this nomination, demanding a secret ballot 
on the vote. The president opposed them on 
the ground that the membership had a 
right to know how its elected delegates 
voted. The resolution was defeated. Then 
the president personally nominated the 
Negro for a position on the national ex- 
ecutive board. This effectively squelched 
any further opposition. The president had 
chosen this Negro because, in the words of 
an official of the union, ““There were growing 
demands from the Negroes that they have a 
representative on the board. [The president] 
agreed, and picked a Negro for the post by 
going to the largest Negro local and taking 
their business agent.” This official con- 
tinued: 

You see, he [the union president] must be 
able to win Negroes in organizing campaigns... . 
He has been particularly sensitive to this of late, 
since [the rival CIO union] has the advantage 
with Negroes of having a much better reputa- 
tion on the race issue. And CIO uses the race 


issue in their leaflets in [organizing] fights with 
us. 


CAREER LINES 


Up to this point, selection of Negroes for 
office has been discussed from the perspec- 
tive of the sponsoring white leadership. 
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From the point of view of the sponsored 
Negro, patterns of recruitment appear as 
career lines and contingencies. The gener- 
alized pattern consists of (1) a large and 
strategically important Negro membership 
in the union which exerts more or less pres- 
sure on the union leadership to recognize it 
by placing one or more of its group in office; 
(2) a conflict confronting the union leader- 
ship, involving another union, a faction 
within the union, management, or some 
other group; (3) a decision on the part of 
the white leadership to sponsor Negro lead- 
ership in light of the particular conflict; (4) 
the selection of the Negro by the white 
leaders, the choice usually being a leader of 
a local with a large Negro membership; (5) 
the appointment of that Negro to a position 
on the national staff or his nomination on 
the slate of national officials. In all cases ex- 
amined the career line of the Negro leader 
in a union with Negroes in a minority began 
in his being active in a local, usually in an 
office of the local; then came his appoint- 
ment to a staff position or election to a 
national office, or his appointment came 
first and then his election to national office.® 
In the following case, a Negro moved 
directly from local to national office. 

Case 9.—A large southern local of a CIO 
union has a predominantly white member- 
ship but a sizable Negro minority. After a 
number of incidents in which the local was 
internally split along racial lines, the local’s 
white president decided that the inclusion of 
a Negro on the executive committee might 
improve the situation. In the course of a 
hard struggle, he convinced the other of- 
ficials of the local that such a move was 
wise. He then personally picked a Negro, 


9 Theimpression should not be given that Negroes 
frequently are nominated for national office. Only 
seven of the thirty-four unions studied had Negroes 
on their national boards in 1949. Several more had 
Negroes in staff positions, usually as national or- 
ganizers or international representatives. 

This discussion of Negro career lines may be 
compared with C. Wright Mills’s discussion of those 
of national union leaders as a whole. Cf. C. Wright 
Mills, The New Men of Power (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1948). 
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T., whom he knew in the plant, nominated 
him for a place on the executive committee, 
and saw him get elected. Thereafter, he en- 
couraged T. to learn as much about the 
union as possible, teaching him a great deal 
himself. Two years after his initial election, 
T. was elected delegate from the local to the 
national convention. A year later, a faction- 
al dispute broke out in the national union. 
Leaders of the faction trying to get into 
power wanted a Negro on their slate of can- 
didates for the national executive board, 
partly to win Negro votes in the election. 
As a result of the backing of the white lead- 
ers who had originally sponsored him for 
local office, T. won a position on the national 
slate. This faction won the election, and T. 
became a national officer of the union. 


FUNCTIONS OF SELECTION OF 
NEGRO UNION OFFICIALS 


If the Negro union official typically is 
selected in conflict situations and by means 
of white sponsorship, then these conditions 
and modes of recruitment should have their 
counterparts in the functions of the Negro 
so selected. That is, one would expect the 
system of sponsorship to have consequences 
defined as tactically advantageous by the 
white sponsors and as more or less prob- 
lematic for personal careers by the spon- 
sored Negroes. 


SYMBOLIC FUNCTION 


To win and keep Negroes as union mem- 
bers and as supporters of their actual or 
proposed administration, those in power or 
aspiring to it often will sponsor one or more 
Negroes for union office, particularly when 
there is an immediate contender for the 
Negroes’ allegiance. The sponsors expect 
that the Negro in office under their auspices 
will serve as a symbol of the union, or 
faction within it, to the Negroes whose al- 
legiance is sought. This symbolic Negro of- 
ficial, defined on the basis of the manifest 
function for the sponsors, probably typifies 
the majority of national Negro officials in 
predominantly white unions. The Negro 
officials in cases 2-8, above, were expected 


by the white leaders to perform this sym- 
bolic role by being sponsored. In case 6, the 
symbolic function was performed success- 
fully by the sponsored Negro, from the 
viewpoint of the sponsors. And in case 7, 
even though the sponsorship failed, the act 
of sponsoring was a success for the sponsors 
—the Negroes by and large supported the 
sponsors in the crucial union election. In 
general, the rationale of the sponsors is that, 
by taking the initiative in giving the various 
groups in the union representation among 
the officials of the union, those in control 
can stay in control or those aspiring to 
power can gain power. 

Case 10.—A national official of a CIO 
union speaks of his organization in these 
terms: 


Most of the elections of officers is along racial 
[sic] lines like these: a guy is elected by the 
French because the guys who are French are in 
the majority. Once they get elected to minor 
posts, the international quite frankly selects 
people for higher offices on the basis of race [sic] 
—so there’ll be representatives of all groups. 
We can’t have any of these nationalities feel 
discriminated against! 


Once in office, the sponsored Negro leader 
may be encouraged to expand and rein- 
force his symbolic function by acting on race 
relations and civil rights issues in the name 
of the union. 

Case 11.—In two large CIO unions, the 
top Negro official is head of the union’s fair 
employment practices committee, takes 
charge of civil rights cases coming to the 
union’s attention, and functions as a key 
figure in the union’s initiation of policies 
and programs directed toward the Negro 
membership. 

In summary, then, the symbolic leader is 
expected by the sponsors to win the support 
and confidence of Negro members for the 
union and/or a particular faction within the 
union, first, because his very presence in 
office is a symbol of the union leadership’s 
professed interest in championing Negro 
rights and, second, because his actions in 
office also are a symbol of the supporting 
and protecting of Negro interests. 
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LIAISON FUNCTION 


A second type of Negro union leader is 
the “liaison” man. He may be distinguished 
abstractly as a separate type, but actually 
all Negro officials more or less share his 
qualities. His situation and role closely 
parallel those of the Negro personnel man 
asdescribed by Professor Everett C. Hughes: 


The Negro personnel man is one of the latest 
strawbosses; he acts as a liaison man between 
management and Negro help. [Parallel: The 
Negro union leader in a predominantly white 
union acts as a liaison man between the union 
leadership and the Negro rank and file.] He 
cannot himself be considered a candidate for 
any higher position or for any line position in 
industry ; his is a staff position which exists only 
so long as Negroes are hired in fairly large num- 
bers, and so long as Negro help is considered 
sufficiently different from other help to require 
special liaison. (Parallel: The Negro usually does 
not become a candidate for the highest union 
offices; his position exists only so long as Ne- 
groes constitute a fairly large bloc in the union, 
and so long as the Negro group is defined as a 
bloc.] If the race line disappeared, or tended to 
disappear in industry, there would be no need 
of the Negro personnel man. There might be 
personnel men who are Negroes. Thus, the 
Negro personnel man is performing a racial 
function; he is not part of the regular line of 
authority, and does not represent a rung in the 
ladder of regular advancement to higher posi- 
tions. [Parallel: The Negro union leader usually 
serves as a contact between Negro members and 
white leaders. 


The role of the Negro as liaison man be- 
tween white union leaders and Negro work- 
ers is apparent in the following case. (The 
condition and manner of his selection furnish 
a good illustration of the foregoing dis- 
cussion.) 

Case 12.—R. is a Negro business agent 
for the largest of those locals which have 
Negro members in an AFL craft union. 
After learning the trade at a Negro school, 
R. was able to get a job in the trade when 
jobs previously denied Negroes by the union 

™E. C. Hughes, ‘‘Queries concerning Industry 
and Society,” American Sociological Review, XIV, 


No. 2 (April, 1949), 218. Parenthetical statements 
are my own.—W. K. 


were opened to them by a federal-court rul- 
ing banning union control. When the union 
regained control over these jobs, whites 
were given union cards, but Negroes were 
excluded. Hence, R. helped organize the 
Negro craftsmen on an informal basis and 
later obtained for his group a charter as a 
federal local of the AFL. Shortly thereafter, 
R. met D., boss of the craft union which ex- 
cluded Negroes. D. told R. to have his 
Negroes work for Negro contractors for the 
present, with the understanding that they 
would be admitted into the union after a 
“probationary” period. This understanding 
resulted from a deal between the AFL and 
a group of four Negro legislators in the 
state whereby the Negro legislators voted 
for an AFL-sponsored anti-injunction bill 
in return for a promise on the part of the 
union to organize Negro craftsmen. R. 
describes what followed: 


We fooled around and fooled around, always 
talking to D to try to get better jobs and meet 
union requirements. Finally, D agreed we should 
become union members, and asked one of us to 
act as a go-between—a sort of unofficial business 
agent. Several guys volunteered, but D asked 
me to do it; I guess he took a liking to me... . 
Finally, we were off probation and became full 
union members. This after more than ten years! 
D made me official business agent at the time. 


In answer to a question on his functions, 
this Negro business agent said: ‘‘My job is 
to cover the district from to 
[an all-Negro area]. And whenever there is 
any trouble [involving race relations], I’m 
called in to straighten things out.” 

Thus, the Negro official in the pre- 
dominantly white union typically is given 
authority primarily over Negro members. 
Particularly in times of racial conflict he is 
expected to “straighten things out” by 
“dealing with his own people.” This is the 
case even though the formal constitution 
dictates that all union offices have control 
over areas of activity rather than over racial 
or ethnic membership groups. Thus, the 
presence of a Negro in office initially tends 
to redefine the function of that office. That 
is, the office comes to involve expectations 
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on the part of the white leadership that the 
Negro official will act as a representative 
and leader of Negro members, serving as a 
link in the hierarchy of communication and 
control, 

The liaison function of Negroes in official 
capacities means that they have an inte- 
grative role in the organization. But what 
does “integration” mean? In part, it refers 
to the day-to-day structure of action in the 
union and to its system of communication 
and control, in which the Negro leader is a 
sort of transmission belt of directives down- 
ward and collective demands upward. But 
in part, too, it refers to a public relations 
function of the union, where the audience is 
the Negro membership, plus other groups 
involved in a given situation. At this point, 
the liaison type of Negro leader merges with 
the symbolic type. The typical presence of 
both in concrete situations is evident in the 
following case. 

Case 13.—To organize Negro dining-car 
employees in competition with an all-Negro 
independent union, the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees Union, AFL, set up a 
special dining-car division within its ranks 
and selected a Negro as vice-president to 
represent it. In 1947, a left-wing group split 
off from this division and elected new Negro 
officers to run it. One of the charges this 
group made was that the HRE, with a pre- 
dominantly white membership, was con- 
sistently refusing to protect the interests of 
its Negro members. The _ international 
through its Negro vice-president removed 
the newly elected officials of the dining-car 
division on charges of improper procedure 
and reappointed defeated officials to their 
former positions. A. Philip Randolph, 
spokesman for Negroes in the AFL, support- 
ed the union’s actions against the secession- 
ist movement, pointing to the election of a 
Negro vice-president as proof of the presi- 
dent’s “sense of fair play.”" Thus the Negro 
vice-president acts both as the liaison be- 
tween white officials and Negro members— 
being the one sent in to remove the left- 


1 The Catering Industry Employee, December, 
1947. 


wing Negro officers and to replace them with 
other Negroes—and at the same time as a 
symbol of the union’s race relations, since 
he is the one who is singled out as symbolic 
of the union’s insistence on “‘fair play” for 
its Negro members. 

A Negro union leader made a more bitter 
appraisal of the functions of Negro officials: 


Some unions have a Negro on the staff, ora 
committee to deal with these matters [of race 
relations]. But they have no power! Their only 
function is to take care of the Negroes, and they 
don’t do that! Having a Negro on the staff is 
just a show for most unions! 


This is not to conclude that Negro of- 
ficials have no influence on union actions. 
Frequently they do not; “liaison” is not a 
particularly creative function. But at times 
they do become active factors in union race 
relations—less frequently in other areas. 
The prime example has been Randolph’s 
actions inside the AFL, a continuous pres- 
sure on the Federation to take a stand in 
favor of civil-rights legislation and, less suc- 
cessfully, to take a stand against its own 
affiliates which discriminate. 


CONSEQUENCES OF SPONSORSHIP 
FOR NEGRO OFFICIALS 

From the point of view of the Negro 
official in a paid capacity the system of 
sponsorship is a bread-and-butter proposi- 
tion as well as a series of problems for his 
ideal goals. Caught between a Negro mem- 
bership to which he generally owes his 
primary allegiance and a white leadership 
to which he probably owes his position in 
the union, with both making often conflict- 
ing demands on him, the Negro union of- 
ficial will tend to see his role as ‘‘ambassa- 
dor” of the Negro members, winning as 
much as possible for the group while at the 
same time keeping the good will of the 
white leadership. As a consequence, occa- 
sionally the Negro officer will develop 4 
vested interest in the separate organization 
of Negroes inside the union. 

Case 14.—A white officer of a large CIO 
union stated: 
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The main opposition to ending Jim Crow is 
from the Negro local itself. The fellows down 
there [where the union was trying to combine 
a white and Negro local into one local] don’t 
want to lose their union jobs. It’s just like in the 
Negro baseball leagues up here. Now that the 
Majors are getting interested in Negro ball 
players, the Negro business men who stand to 
lose dough in the deal are hollering like hell. 
But they gotta choose between increasing mix- 
ture and business. This is the way things are 
down South: the Negro leaders are kicking be- 
cause they think that amalgamation will make 
them lose their jobs. 


Case 15.—Shortly after being elected as a 
national officer of a union, a Negro proposed 
at a meeting of the executive board that 
Negroes organized in the retail end of the 
industry be segregated into separate locals. 
The white members of the board protested 
that it was against union policy. A white 
officer of the union suggested that this 
Negro officer desired to maintain the sepa- 
rate existence of the Negroes to protect his 
power in the union: ‘‘He thinks of himself 
as an ambassador of the Negro members.” 

These two cases are extremes, but the 
problem underlying them is not atypical. 
Negro officials know that their position de- 
pends upon the continuation of a Negro bloc 
in the union, although very few of them 
favor any form or shape of segregation; to 
repeat, cases 14 and 15 are exceptions, but 
exceptions which reveal the underlying 
problem. They also know that their position 
depends upon support from the Negro bloc 
as well as from the white leaders. 

Case 16.—A white AFL official said: 


In the main, there has been very little Negro 
leadership in the union. Even where Negroes are 
in a majority [in a local], where Negroes are 
officers, the rank and file Negroes remain sus- 
picious. We hired a Negro business agent. The 
girl was very capable but she couldn’t swing her 
own membership. So we had to let her go. 


With such experiences in mind, several 
Negro union leaders indicated in interviews 
that the major problem for them is to change 
the definition of them made by white lead- 
ers, that is, to break down the conception 


which makes them a special type of union 
member and official because they are Ne- 
groes. The demand of the Negro official may 
take such form as the following comment of 
a Negro UAW official on the situation 
reported in case 7 above. 


We almost had a riot in our 1943 convention. 
The international representatives were ordered 
off the floor, the fight got so rough. The whites 
on the left were pushing for a general under- 
standing that one post on the executive board 
be for a Negro. We [Negroes] opposed them [sic]. 
We resented their attempt to make a Negro an 
officer no matter whether he had the ability or 
not. But we didn’t fight for or against the reso- 
lution at the convention. We just let it ride, 
until it blew over. We know that a union with a 
million members is going to have political ma- 
chines, and it isn’t going to be a secret. What we 
want is for a Negro to get put on the machine 
slate—not get elected because there’s a special 
post for him—but to get the machine backing 
because he’s proved himself as an important guy 
in it. That’s what we’re working for! 


The problems involved in reaching this 
goal of the Negro union leader are difficult 
to overestimate. As one Negro official 
remarked: 


You know, it’s hard to tell any of these fel- 
lows [white union leaders] at the top what to do. 
They came up the hard way, and have to play 
politics. They don’t give a damn about Negroes, 
except that they may happen to threaten their 
positions. 


Nevertheless, there is evidence to indi- 
cate that, once a Negro gets into a high 
position in the union, by means of small day- 
to-day acts he sometimes is able to change 
his initial role of sharply circumscribed 
functions to one covering wider and wider 
areas of action commensurate with that of 
the white man filling a formally equivalent 
office. For example, two Negro officials are 
known to have moved into active participa- 
tion in union-management negotiations, al- 
though continuing to perform symbolic and 
liaison functions as well. Thus, in spite of 
his initial role, the Negro union official oc- 
casionally moves into areas of activity in 
which he drops the racial functions and 
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assumes those inherent in the office as such. 

If this shift should come to characterize 
more than a few scattered cases of Negro 
leaders, it would indicate, as Professor 
Hughes pointed out with reference to the 
Negro personnel man, that the race line in 
industry was disappearing. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The color of a man’s skin may lead to his 
sponsorship for or exclusion from a job. 
Therefore it is a career contingency for him. 
The color of a man’s skin may have power 
or status or other functions for an organiza- 
tion or looser work group. Therefore, it is a 
control contingency for those in power. 
This has been seen to hold in the instance 
of the labor union, where sponsorship of 
Negro members for positions in the organi- 
zation occurs in certain types of conflict 
situations. Similar observations have been 
made with respect to the Negro personnel 
man in management” and the Negro officer 
in political parties, to mention two of the 
more obvious cases. 


12 Hughes, op. cit. 
13 E.g., see the discussion of Negro officers in the 
Communist party in Record, of. cit. 


But a person’s racial identification is not 
the only type of social category which serves 
as a basis of selection or exclusion. In this 
respect the member of a minority who is 
recruited for office on the basis of that 
membership is no different from the doctor 
who is sponsored for his “family name” by 
the ‘inner fraternity” of medicine or the 
lawyer sponsored for his ‘“‘contacts” by the 
law firm. In all such cases the sponsors’ 
expectations for the role of the sponsored, 
and the manner in which that role is sup- 
ported and modified by the latter’s conduct, 
reveal aspects of the dynamics of the group 
as a whole. Therefore, it is suggested that, 
by investigating the social characteristics 
imputed to and sought in new personnel by 
sponsors in various occupations, the condi- 
tions under which such attributes are sin- 
gled out, and, finally, the functions of the 
sponsored for the organizational or work- 
group leadership, a more adequate picture 
of interrelations between personal careers 
and the institutions within which these 
careers are carried out may be drawn. 
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THE TRADITION OF OPPORTUNITY AND THE 


ASPIRATIONS OF AUTOMOBILE WORKERS’ 


ELY CHINOY 


ABSTRACT 


Industrial workers face a patent disparity between the promises of the tradition of opportunity and the 
realities of their own experience. Caught between tradition and reality, the automobile workers who were 
studied confine their aspirations to those limited alternatives which seem possible for men with their skills 
and resources. They have not surrendered their identification with the tradition of opportunity, however, 
and they reconcile their limited aspirations with the cultural imperative to aim high and persevere by 
redefining “getting ahead,’”’ by focusing their ambitions on their children, and by verbally retaining the 


illusion of small business ambitions. 


The United States is widely pictured as 
the “land of promise,”’ where golden oppor- 
tunities beckon to everyone without regard 
to his original station in life. The Horatio 
Alger sagas of “‘little tykes who grow into 
big tycoons,” it is asserted, “‘truly express 
a commonplace of American experience.”? 
School children learn early of humble Amer- 
icans whose careers fulfilled the promise, 
and the occasional new arrival at the top 
of the success ladder is publicly acclaimed 
as a fresh illustration that opportunity is 
open to all.3 

Based on some concrete facts plus a sub- 
stantial admixture of myth and optimism, 
the tradition of opportunity which has been 
a sprawled folk gospel deeply imbedded in 
the American character has now also be- 
come a consciously manipulated dream only 
partially related to the changing conditions 
of American life. Large corporations, ren- 
dered defensive by the events of the post- 
1929 decades, and the conservative press 


‘I am indebted to the Social Science Research 
Council for the fellowship which made possible the 
research upon which this paper is based. The paper 
was read at the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Political Science Association in Montreal, June 7, 
1951. 

*Eric Johnston, America Unlimited (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1944), pp. 5-6. 


3 The American Schools and Colleges Association, 
for example, annually presents ‘Horatio Alger 
Awards,” with much fanfare to businessmen whose 
“tise to success symbolizes the tradition of starting 
from scratch under our system of free competitive 
enterprise.” 
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have tried to bolster their version of free 
enterprise by energetically fostering the be- 
lief that, to quote one newspaper advertise- 
ment, “There are more opportunities in this 
country than ever before.” 

The American experience has indeed been 
distinctive in the opportunities it offered to 
able and ambitious men. The expansion 
across a rich unpeopled continent of a popu- 
lation that roughly doubled every twenty- 
five years between 1790 and 1914 enabled 
farm boys, bookkeepers, prospectors, ped- 
dlers, clerks, and mechanics to rise signifi- 
cantly in the world, to become in some 
cases captains of industry and titans of 
finance. 

But, with the closing of the frontier, the 
leveling of the rate of population growth, 
and the concentration of industry, upward 
mobility by men starting at the bottom has 
become more difficult. In this era of big 
business, with its heavy capital require- 
ments for independent enterprise and its 
demands for specialized managerial and 
technical skills in industry, factory workers, 
with whom we are centrally concerned, are 
severely handicapped. “It is widely recog- 
nized,” declared the authors of a report 
prepared for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee in 1940, “that sub- 
stantial opportunity does not exist for a 
large proportion of workers in either small 
or large corporations. . . . Most of them, 
therefore, must look forward to remaining 
more or less at the same levels, despite the 
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havoc this might visit upon the tradition 
of ‘getting ahead.’’’4 

Industrial workers, therefore, face in 
their occupational lives a palpable dis- 
parity between the exhortations of the 
tradition and the realities of their own 
experience. On the one hand, they are en- 
couraged to pursue ambitious goals by the 
assurance that anyone with ability and 
determination can, by his own efforts, “get 
ahead in the world”’; on the other hand, only 
limited opportunities are open to them. 

This paper, which is a partial summary 
of a larger investigation, is an attempt to 
explore what opportunity looks like to a 
group of automobile workers in a middle- 
sized midwestern city. What are the goals 
of men who are caught between the promises 
of the culture and the exigencies of their 
workaday world? What, if anything, does 
“getting ahead” mean to them? 

Automobile workers were chosen for this 
investigation because they work in an in- 
dustry which poses sharply the problems 
related to opportunity. Automobile manu- 
facturing is a glamorous, relatively new 
industry whose spectacular growth drama- 
tized and gave new substance to the Ameri- 
can success story but whose present charac- 
teristics—giant plants, an extremely high 
degree of mechanization, and specialized 
corporate bureaucracies—make it difficult 
for the men who operate its machines to 
rise from the industrial ranks. 

The research for the study was done over 
a period of fourteen months, from August, 
1946, to July, 1947, plus the summer 
months of 1948. The bulk of the data was 
secured in seventy-eight prolonged inter- 
views with sixty-two men employed in one 
large automobile plant. Since the problem 
of aspirations takes a somewhat different 
form among Negroes and, perhaps, among 
immigrants and second-generation Ameri- 
cans, interviews were confined to white 


4M. Dimock and H. K. Hyde, Bureaucracy and 
Trusteeship in Large Corporations (‘“Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee Monographs,” No. 11 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1940]), 
P- 55- 


workers who, with few exceptions, were at 
least third-generation citizens. All but six 
were married. In age they ranged from 
twenty to sixty-three, with no marked 
concentration at any age level and a mean 
age of thirty-eight. Thirty-five men had 
been employed in the plant prior to the out- 
break of the war, fifteen had been hired 
during the war, and the rest were postwar 
employees. The grovp included fifteen 
skilled workers, ten machine operators, 
nine assembly-line tenders, and twenty- 
eight others who held various semiskilled 
jobs. Most types of work in the plant were 
represented. The data drawn from inter- 
views were supplemented by several weeks 
of work in the factory by the investigator, 
by reports from informants, and by in- 
numerable hours of casual conversation 
and informal social participation with men 
from the plant. 

The aspirations of the automobile work- 
ers who were thus studied represent a con- 
stant balancing of hope and desire against 
the objective circumstances in which they 
find themselves. Recent research has tended 
to picture industrial workers as creatures 
of feeling and sentiment whose “social logic” 
contrasts sharply with the “rational logic” 
of managers and engineers.’ But, as our 
data clearly show, the aspirations of these 
men are controlled by a reasonably objective 
appraisal of the opportunities available to 
them. Given the unreliable picture pre- 
sented by the culture, they are remarkably 
rational in their selection of goals. By and 
large they confine their aims to those limited 
alternatives which seem possible for men 
with their skills and resources. 

5’ The major sources for this point of view are 
F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management 
and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1939); and Elton Mayo, Human Problems of 
an Industrial Civilization (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1933), and Social Problems of an Industrial Civ- 
ilization (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1945). See also the approaches of B. Gardner, Human 
Relations in Industry (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1945) and O. Collins, M. Dalton, and D. Roy, 


“Restrictions of Output and Social Cleavage in In- 
dustry,” Applied Anthropology, V (summer, 1946), 


I-14. 
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With few exceptions, they see little 
chance of ever rising into salaried positions 
in the large corporation in which they work. 
To them the admonition to “think of the 
corporation as a pyramid of opportunities 
from the bottom toward the top with thou- 
sands of chances for advancement’’® has 
little meaning. They are clearly aware that 
engineering and management have become 
so highly selective as to exclude them al- 
most completely. Not one of these workers 
ever suggested the possibility of moving 
into the top-salaried ranks. Only foreman- 
ship, which itself rarely leads to better 
managerial posts,’ remains as an obvious 
escape hatch from wage labor on the factory 
floor. And even this seemed to hold little 
promise for most of the workers who were 
interviewed. 

In normal times only eight or ten open- 
ings on the supervisory level occur each 
year in this plant of almost six thousand 
workers. To many of them, therefore, it 
seems as though, in the words of one disil- 
lusioned toolmaker with fifteen years’ 
seniority: “They'll have to die off in my 
department before anybody could get to be 
a foreman.” Since forty of the sixty-two 
men interviewed had not completed high 
school, their chances of gaining promotion 
were further contracted, as they can readily 
see, by management’s increasing preference 
for men with substantial educational quali- 
fications.9 

Alfred P. Sloan, Adventures of a White Collar 
Man (New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1941), p. 153. 


7 Two discontinuous ladders of promotion seem to 
have emerged in modern industry. One ladder, open 
to workers, is short, with few rungs, usually ending 
at best—for only a handful of men—with foreman- 
ship. The other, open to those who start as tech- 
nicians or white-collar employees in the office, is 
longer and may eventually lead to the top levels 
of industry. 


® This pessimism was probably particularly strong 
at the time the research was done because of the fact 
that in the preceding year, just after the end of the 
war, employment in the plant had been cut from 
almost twelve thousand to less than six thousand 
and over two hundred men who had been foremen 
were returned to wage jobs in the factory. To a large 
extent, management was drawing upon this reservoir 
of experienced personnel as new openings occurred. 


Even in these circumstances, however, a 
few workers with only limited education 
still manage to become foremen, and their 
example might provoke a good deal of 
hope and effort, were it not for uncertainties 
in the selection process. Since new foremen 
are chosen on the basis of recommendations 
by foremen, the crucial question for workers 
seeking advancement is: What qualities and 
actions will bring us to the favorable atten- 
tion of our supervisors? According to man- 
agement, only merit and ability are taken 
into account when considering men for 
promotion. But, because the criteria used 
to define merit and ability remain unspeci- 
fied, workers tend to stress “pull,” “con- 
nections,” and various personal techniques 
for gaining favor—“buddying up to the 
foreman,” “running around squealing on 
everybody,” sending the foreman a Christ- 
mas card, or getting one’s name in the union 
paper.’® The rich variety of invidious terms 
applied to many of these techniques, however 
—“bootlicking,” “brown-nosing,” “sucking 
around”—indicates how workers feel about 
them. And in any case there was no con- 
sensus as to which methods were effective, 
no guide lines to direct men’s efforts. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that only 
five of the sixty-two men interviewed ex- 
pressed any real hope of ever becoming fore- 
men.™ While seven others had given up 
the hopes they had once had, fifty said that 
they would not want to be foremen” or 


9 According to the plant’s personnel manager: 
‘‘We try to get the fellows from State College [lo- 
cated in an adjoining town] and from our own tech- 
nical schoo] into supervision.” 


x0 Many men felt that management paid careful 
attention to the contents of the union’s weekly 
paper. 

™ In a Fortune poll of factory workers in 1947, 
only 12 per cent thought that they would some day 
become foremen (Fortune, May, 1947, p. 10). 


12 This finding is consistent with the Fortune poll 
cited above, in which 58 per cent of the sample said 
that they would not care to be foremen, and with 
E. W. Bakke’s conclusion from his study of un- 
employed workers in New Haven: ‘Inasmuch as 
foremanship was the highest status in the shop to 
which most workers might aspire, it was a bit sur- 
prising to find a rather general lack of enthusiasm 
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that they had never thought of the possi- 
bility. Given the obstacles to advancement 
into supervision, it is easy to imagine the 
build-up of verbal objections to foreman- 
ship as a rationalization against the likely 
disappointment of any hopes men might 
secretly entertain. Or, alternatively, men 
may protect themselves against the prospect 
of failure by disclaiming any interest in the 
goal. 

Yet it is not unlikely that the disparage- 
ment of foremanship and the lack of interest 
are in many cases genuine. There are those 
who, for various reasons, are unwilling to 
assume responsibility. And the difficulties 
in the foreman’s position which have been 
documented by numerous academic inves- 
tigators"3 are clearly evident to the men in 
the shop. 

It is interesting to note that the five men 
who had hopes of becoming foremen were 
all still relatively young and that they had 
done fairly well for themselves in the plant. 
One was thirty-five, the others between 
twenty-nine and thirty-two. Three were 
skilled workers, two of whom had moved up 
from semiskilled labor during the war. One 
was a former line tender who had become an 
inspector, a more pleasant if not a better- 
paying job; one was a group leader in the 
shipping department, who had started 
there as an unskilled laborer. The seven 
men who had given up hope were, on the 
average, older and had not moved ahead 
in the shop. Only two were under thirty- 
five, while the others were thirty-eight or 
older. Only one had gained any personal 
advancement, a toolmaker who had finally 
become a group leader—after thirteen years 
in the plant. Two had been moved down 
after the war from skilled to semiskilled 
work, and the others were all on about the 
same level on which they had begun in the 


for such promotion” (The Unemployed Worker [New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1940], pp. 51-52). 


13 See, e.g., B. Gardner and W. F. Whyte, ‘“The 
Man in the Middle: Position and Problems of the 
Foreman,” A pplied Anthropology, IV (spring, 1945), 
1-28; and F. J. Roethlisberger, ‘“The Foreman: 
Master and Victim of Doubletalk,” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, XXIII (spring, 1945), 283-08. 


plant anywhere from five to sixteen years 
earlier. These facts suggest the possibility 
that, unless industrial workers gain some 
evidence while still young that advance- 
ment is possible, they are likely to confine 
their aspirations to modest objectives. 

Y But the advancement which might en- 
courage hope for foremanship or other 
substantial objectives is hard for these men 
to secure. Constant mechanization of auto- 
mobile production has left most automobile 
workers as semiskilled operatives who can 
be moved about easily from one job to 
another/There were relatively few unskilled 
workers in the work force of almost 6,000, 
while only 300 were skilled craftsmen. 

For the semiskilled workers who consti- 
tute the great majority in the plant, the 
obvious line of advancement would be into 
the few remaining skilled jobs, which repre- 
sent the top of the wage hierarchy. But the 
leveling of skill makes it impossible for the 
plant to provide any sequence of progres- 
sively more demanding tasks which might 
lead toward the skilled occupations. 

In the years before recognition of the 
union it was sometimes possible to learn 
enough as a helper to be able to pass one’s 
self off as skilled. Now that the union in- 
sists that men work only within their job 
classifications, this possibility has been 
virtually eliminated; a helper cannot try 
to do the work of a journeyman, even under 
the latter’s guidance. With this informal 
route closed—at least in this plant—appren- 
tice training has become the only way to 
acquire a trade. Admission to apprentice 
training, however, is limited to high-school 
graduates not over twenty-one years old, 
stipulations which exclude most of the 
workers studied." Only during the war, 
when there was an acute shortage of skilled 
labor, were semiskilled men—‘upgraders,” 
as they were called—trained by journeymen 
to do at least part of a skilled job. 

Thus to practically all the semiskilled 
workers interviewed entry to the skilled 
trades seemed to be completely closed. Only 
two veterans whose war service exempted 


4 The number of apprentices is also limited to 
one for each ten journeymen. 
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them from the age limitation on apprentice 
training were planning to enter the trade 
through this route. And one former up- 
grader who had been returned to semiskilled 
work after the war still had hopes that he 
might some day be recalled to a skilled 
job."s 

With both foremanship and skilled work 
out of reach, the best that most workers 
can see for themselves in the factory is a 
series of isolated small gains—transfer to a 
job that pays a few cents more per hour or 
to one that is easier, steadier, or more 
interesting. Substantial wage increases for 
individual workers are almost out of the 
question, however, since wage rates for 
semiskilled jobs are highly compressed. In 
1947, in the production, inspection, and 
material-handling divisions of the plant, 
for example, maximum wage rates’ for 
240 of 280 job classifications fell within a 
g-cent range, from $1.41 to $1.50 per hour, 
while only seven classifications brought as 
much as $1.64 per hour. 

The achievement of even those small 
monetary gains which are possible has been 
taken out of the hands of individual work- 
ers by the impersonal seniority rule which 
provides that promotion to better-paying 
jobs should go to the men with the longest 
service.'? For the most part, therefore, high- 
er wages and other economic benefits are 
now achieved through gaining and holding 
standardized agreements, a collective effort 
in which the union rather than the indi- 
vidual plays the central role. 

y As a result, the factory is not a place 
where men can do much as individuals to 
gain personal advancementy If they have 
worked in the plant long enough to “know 
the ropes,” they may be able to secure a 
transfer to an easier, steadier, or more in- 

*S Five other upgraders who were interviewed felt 

that their recall to skilled work was most unlikely. 


** Maximum rates, which are ro cents above the 
starting rates are reached by two 5-cent increases, 
one thirty days after being hired, the other after 
ninety days. 

™ According to the union contract, seniority is 
Supposed to apply only when “‘ability, merit, and 
capacity are equal,” but in practice seniority is 
almost automatically applied. 


teresting job; otherwise they are exposed 
to the chance job shifts occasioned by 
constant changes in technology. The tradi- 
tional imperatives for success—hard work 
and inventiveness—play an insignificant 
role in the context of carefully timed jobs 
and organized scientific research. Nor are 
“character” and “personality”—the other 
important traditional requisites for ad- 
vancement—of much value to men who 
work with things rather than with people. 

Despite the fact that they saw few oppor- 
tunities for advancement in the factory, 
most of the workers studied could see no 
other future for themselves. Although forty- 
eight of the sixty-two answered “Yes” to 
the question: “Have you ever thought of 
getting out of the shop?” only eight had 
gone past wishful thinking or escapist 
dreams. Five of these were planning to buy 
a small farm or to go into some kind of 
small business. One had applied for a posi- 
tion on the local police force. And the other 
two—one a twenty-year-old single man, the 
other a twenty-nine-year-old veteran who 
could receive governmental assistance— 
were planning to go to college. The other 
forty who answered “‘Yes” quickly qualified 
their desire to leave with reasons why they 
could not do so or confessed that they had 
only vague, unfocused desires. Much as 
many of these men would like to gain 
independence and to escape from the fac- 
tory, they soon recognize that they have 
neither the financial resources nor, in some 
cases, the educational and personal quali- 
fications that are needed. 

Nevertheless, the possibility of leaving 
the shop forms a staple topic of conversation 
on the job. A dozen men spontaneously ob- 
served that “everybody” or “almost every- 
body” talks about getting out of the shop. 
This endless discussion, though unrelated 
in most cases to feasible plans or substantial 
hopes, serves an important psychological 
function. As one assembly-line tender put 
it: “It makes the time go quicker and easier 
if I keep thinking about that turkey farm 
I’d like to buy.” A few minutes later he 
admitted that he could never hope to save 
enough money to buy the farm. Even 
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though hopes shrivel when put to the test 
of reality, however, the talk and daydreams 
they generate soften the harsh reality of 
the moment. 

To summarize our findings thus far: Of 
the sixty-two men interviewed, only eight 
felt that they had a promising future out- 
side the factory. Within the factory, five 
men had real hope that they might some 
day become foremen, while only three semi- 
skilled workers felt that it might be possible 
to move into the ranks of skilled labor. The 
remaining forty-six, both skilled and non- 
skilled, could see little room for personal 
advancement and hence restricted their 
ambitions to small goals. 

Despite their limited aspirations and 
their pessimism regarding opportunity for 
themselves, these men have not given up 
the success values of American society. 
“Everybody wants to get ahead,” said a 
machine operator, and none of his fellows 
would contradict him. But if they accept 
the success values and yet see little oppor- 
tunity for themselves, how do they explain 
their failure to move up in the economic 
order? How do they reconcile their limited 
aspirations with the cultural admonition to 
aim high and to persevere relentlessly?" 

The tradition of opportunity itself pro- 
vides a ready-made explanation for failure 
which is accepted by some of these workers. 
Responsibility is placed squarely upon each 
individual. Failure cannot result from lack 
of opportunity but only from lack of ambi- 
tion or ability, from unwillingness to make 
the necessary sacrifices, or from defects in 
one’s character and personality. “I guess 
I’m just not smart enough,” said one work- 
er. “It’s my own fault,” said another. 
“Sometimes,” he went on, “I look at my- 
self in the mirror and I say to myself, “Pat, 
you dumb so-and-so, you could have been 
somebody if you’d only set your mind to 


8 Maintenance of a high level of aspiration not 
only is encouraged by the assurance that persever- 
ance must eventually lead to success but is also 
required as evidence of full participation in Ameri- 
ican life. ‘‘Failure” is defined as withdrawal from 
the race, as well as the inability to cross the finish 
line a winner. ‘‘Failure is ceasing to try! "Tis admit- 
ting defeat,” writes Edgar Guest. 


By thus focusing criticism upon the 
individual rather than upon its institutions, 
society protects itself against the reactions 
of those who fail. 

But the self-blame thus engendered is 
obviously painful, and men therefore seek 
other ways of reconciling their small ambi- 
tions with their acceptance of success 
values. This they do primarily by redefining 
the meaning of advancement in terms closer 
to the realities of their own experience, and 
to a lesser degree by fostering ambitious 
hopes for their children and by verbally re- 
taining the illusion of out-of-the-shop am- 
bitions. 

By labeling the small goals they pursue 
in the shop as “getting ahead,” these work- 
ers maintain for themselves the appearance 
of sustained effort and ambition. Then, if 
they manage to secure a job that pays 5 
cents an hour more or one that is less exact- 
ing or more interesting, they seem to be 
advancing. “T’ll be getting ahead all right,” 
said a discontented line tender, “‘if I can 
just get off the line.” But, as men reach 
the low ceiling imposed on this kind of 
advancement or as they come to the con- 
clusion that they are in dead-end jobs, they 
must turn to other meanings if they are to 
avoid admission of failure. 

Since there are few opportunities for 
occupational advancement, they shift their 
attention toward security, on the one hand, 
and toward the acquisition of material pos- 
sessions, on the other, identifying both as 
“getting ahead.” Security, which has always 
been a crucial concern for automobile work- 
ers because of the erratic employment pat- 
tern in the industry, is now equated with 
advancement. Questions which tried to 
elicit from these workers the relative impor- 
tance assigned to security as over against 
opportunities for advancement proved to be 
virtually meaningless. They could see no 
difference between the two. “If you're 
secure, then you’re getting ahead,” ex- 
plained one worker with many years of 
seniority. 

As with wages, security has taken on 4 
collective character. Protection against 
arbitrary layoffs and assurance of recall 
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after a shutdown are provided by the 
seniority rule incorporated in the union 
contract. In 1950 pensions were gained via 
collective bargaining, and the union has 
now set its sights on a guaranteed annual 
wage. Only in the accumulation of personal 
savings, which is itself defined as advance- 
ment, does security retain an individual 
character. “If you can put away a couple of 
hundred dollars, then you’re getting ahead,” 
said a worker struggling to make ends meet. 
If one can pay one’s bills and meet the in- 
stalments on the house, the car, or a new 
refrigerator and still save a little money, 
then one is moving forward. 

The visible evidence of advancement in 
this world of anonymous jobs and stand- 
ardized wage rates, however, is the acquisi- 
tion of material possessions. With their 
wants constantly stimulated by high- 
powered advertising, they measure their 
success by what they are able to buy. A 
new car standing in front of one’s own home 
—this is the prevailing symbol of advance- 
ment, with a new washing machine, living- 
room furniture, and now probably a tele- 
vision set as further confirmation that one 
is “getting ahead.” This shift in the context 
of advancement from the occupational to 
the consumption sphere is justified when- 
ever possible by stressing the potential 
economic returns from a large purchase, 
particularly in the case of a home and a car. 

Even if men can see little hope for per- 
sonal advancement in the present, they 
may still maintain their identification with 
the tradition of opportunity by focusing 
their aspirations upon their children’s 
future, a practice strongly encouraged by 
the culture. “What sustains us as a na- 
tion ...,” wrote Eleanor Roosevelt in one 
of her daily columns, “‘is] the feeling that 
if you are poor . . . you still see visions of 
your children having the opportunities you 
missed.” never had much of a chance,”’ 
said a semiskilled laborer whose entire 
working life had been spent in this one 
large plant, “but I want my kid to go to 
college and do something better than work 
in a factory.” All of the twenty-six men 


with sons not yet old enough to work felt 
that their children could do better than 
factory work; none of them wanted their 
sons to go into the factory, except perhaps 
as skilled workers. But, with their limited 
income and lack of knowledge, these fathers 
can provide little financial assistance or 
occupational guidance. Yet they all felt 
that, if their sons would exert the necessary 
effort and make the requisite sacrifices, they 
could move up in the economic order. By 
thus placing responsibility upon their sons, 
however, they protect themselves against 
the disappointment they are likely to ex- 
perience. 

Finally, men seek to maintain the illusion 
that they themselves are still striving by 
constantly talking about their intention to 
leave the shop, even though, as we have 
seen, they admit when pressed that they 
would probably never do so. Stimulated 
both by the still lively small-business tradi- 
tion and by their urgent desire to escape 
from factory jobs, many of these workers 
continue to believe that at least modest 
success as a small entrepreneur is possible 
for the hardworking, personable man with 
ideas and initiative. They therefore verbally 
entertain, in usually disorderly succession, 
various business ambitions which are criti- 
cally scrutinized and rejected as impractical 
or are mulled over, dreamed about, vaguely 
examined, and eventually permitted to 
fade away because there is little likelihood 
of their immediate realization. 

From our analysis it seems evident that 
these automobile workers have to a large 
extent retained the form but lost the sub- 
stance of the American tradition of oppor- 
tunity. It is, of course, difficult to gauge 
how often and under what conditions these 
men see through their fabric of rationaliza- 
tion and self-justification to the fact that 
they are confined to their working-class 
status despite the promises of the culture. 
But as long as they can “get ahead,” even 
on their own terms, they are unlikely to 
question seriously the validity of the tradi- 
tion of opportunity. 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL CULTURE OF THE BOXER 


S. KIRSON WEINBERG AND HENRY AROND 


ABSTRACT 


Professional boxers are recruited from among the youth of the lower socioeconomic levels. Their chang- 
ing ethnic composition reflects the ethnic shifts in the urban lower socioeconomic levels. Fighting is an 
important road to increased social status, and successful boxers are role-models of the youth. Trainers, man- 
agers, and promoters view boxing in different ways from the boxers and frequently affect boxers’ careers, 


Herein is described the culture of the pro- 
fessional boxer as discovered by personal ex- 
perience, by reading of firsthand literature, 
and by interview with sixty-eight boxers 
and former boxers, seven trainers, and five 
managers.’ The aspects covered are recruit- 
ment, practices and beliefs, and the social 
structure of the boxing world. 


RECRUITMENT 


Professional boxers are adolescents and 
young men. Nearly all are of low socioeco- 
nomic background. Only two of our fighters 
might possibly have been of middle-class 
family. Most are immigrants to the city and 
are children of such. Their residences at the 
time of becoming boxers are distributed like 
the commoner forms of social disorganization, 
being almost all near the center of the city. 
Nearly all Chicago boxers lived on the Near 
South and Near West sides. There is an ethnic 
succession of boxers which corresponds to 
that of the ethnic groups in these areas. First 
Irish, then Jewish, then Italian, were most 
numerous among prominent boxers; now, 
Negroes (Table 1). 

The traditions of an ethnic group, as well 
as its temporary location at the bottom of the 
scale, may affect the proportion of its boys 
who become boxers. Many Irish, but few 
Scandinavians, have become boxers in this 
country; many Filipinos, but very few Jap- 
anese and Chinese. 


One of us (Arond) has been a boxer, trainer, 
and manager. We first determined some common 
values, beliefs, and practices by a few unstructured 
interviews. We used the material thus gained to plan 
guided interviews which would help us sift out what 
is ethnic from what belongs properly to boxing cul- 
ture. Mr. Leland White helped in the interviewing. 


The juvenile and adolescent culture of the 
lower socioeconomic levels provides a base for 
the boxing culture. Individual and gang 
fights are encouraged. The best fighter is often 
the most admired, as well as the most feared, 
member of a gang. A boy who lacks status 
tries to get it and to restore his self-esteem by 
fighting.? Successful amateur and professional 


TABLE 1 


RANK ORDER OF NUMBER OF PROMINENT 
BOXERS OF VARIOUS ETHNIC GROUPS 
FOR CERTAIN YEARS* 


RANK 
YEAR 

I 2 3 
1909.......| Irish German English 
German Italian 
1928.......| Jewish Italian Irish 
Italian Trish Jewish 
1948.......| Negro Italian Mexican 


* Data tabulated from World’s Annual Sporting Record 
(r910 and 1917); Everlast Boxing Record (1929); Boxing News 
Record (1938); and Ring (1948 and 1949). The numbers in the 
succeeding years are: 103, 118, 300, 201, and 149. There may 
be biases in the listings, but the predominance of two or three 
ethnic groups is marked in all the years. The Irish were very 
much above others in 1909 and 1916 (about 40 per cent of all 
boxers listed); in 1948 nearly half of all boxers listed were Negro. 
The Jews and Italians did not have so marked a predominance. 


boxers furnish highly visible role-models to 
the boys of the slum; this is especially so 


2Some juveniles who fought continually to re- 
trieve their self-esteem and also in sheer self-defense 
later became boxers. One adolescent who was half- 
Negro and half-Indian was induced to become a 
boxer by a trainer who saw him beat two white op- 
ponents in a street fight. Another boxer admitted 
that he fought continually because other boys 
called him a “sissy.” A third boxer fought con- 
tinually because he was small and other boys 
picked on him. This compensatory drive among 
boxers is not unusual. 
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among urban Negroes at present. Since he has 
otherwise little hope of any but unskilled, dis- 
agreeable work, the boxing way to money 
and prestige may appear very attractive. As 
an old-time manager put it, ““Where else can 
a poor kid get a stake as fast as he can in 
boxing?” 

Since the ability to fight is a matter of 
status among one’s peers, is learned in play, 
and is the accepted means of expressing hos- 
tility and settling disputes, boys learn to fight 
early. 

One fighter thought of becoming a boxer at 
the age of ten, because he could not participate 
in team games as a child; his mother insisted 
that he had a “bad heart.” He stated: “I tried 
to fight as soon as I got old enough, to be the 
roughest, toughest kid on the block.” He fought 
so frequently and was arrested so often for 
fighting that one policeman told him that he 
might as well get paid for it. At the age of four- 
teen he participated in fights in vacant lots in 
the neighborhood. Because of his prowess as a 
fighter, the other boys in the neighborhood be- 
gan to respect him more, and he began to associ- 
ate status with fighting. When he was about 
seventeen, an amateur fighter told him about a 
gymnasium where he could learn to become a 
“ring fighter’ instead of a “street fighter.’’ He 
claimed: “I love fighting. I would rather fight 
than eat.” 


Most boxers seem to have been influenced 
to become “‘ring fighters” by a boxer in the 
neighborhood or by a member of the family.’ 
One middleweight champion claimed that he 
“took after” his brother, followed him to the 
gymnasium, imitated him, and thus decided 
to be a boxer before he was fifteen years old. 
Another fighter was inspired by a neighbor 
and became his protégé. He continually fol- 
lowed his hero to the gymnasium and learned 
to fight himself. Eventually the neighbor in- 
duced his manager to take his protégé into 
the stable. A third fighter has stated: 


3For the last twenty-five years of boxers, we 
found the following brother combinations among 
boxers: 3 sets of five brothers, 5 sets of four brothers, 
24 sets of three brothers, and 41 sets of two brothers. 
We also found sets of father-son combinations. This 
number, very likely, is less than the actual figures, 
because some brothers fight as amateurs only and 


I was twelve when I went to the gym first. 
If there’s a fighter in the neighborhood, the 
kids always look up to him because they think 
he’s tough. There was an amateur in my neigh- 
borhood and he was a kind of hero to all us kids. 
It was him that took me to the gym the first 
time. 


A former welterweight and middleweight 
champion who has been boxing since he was 
eleven vears old has written in a similar vein: 


I didn’t do any boxing before I left Detroit. 
I was too little. But I was already interested in 
it, partly because I idolized a big Golden 
Gloves heavyweight who lived on the same 
block with us. I used to hang around the 
Brewster Center Gym all the time watching 
him train. His name was Joe Louis. Whenever 
Joe was in the gym so was I. He was my idol 
then just like he is today. I’ve always wanted 
to be like him.‘ 


Some managers and trainers of local gym- 
nasiums directly seek out boys who like to 
fight and who take fighters as their models. 
One such manager says that he sought boys 
who were considered the “toughest in the 
block” or “natural fighters.” He would get 
them to come to the gym and to become 
amateur boxers. He entered some in tourna- 
ments, from which he received some “cut,” 
then sifted out the most promising for pro- 
fessional work. 

It is believed by many in boxing circles 
that those in the lower socioeconomic levels 
make the “best fighters’’: 


They say that too much education softens a 
man and that is why the college graduates are 
not good fighters. They fight emotionally on the 
gridiron and they fight bravely and well in our 
wars, but their contributions in our rings have 
been insignificant. The ring has been described 
as the refuge of the under-privileged. Out of 
the downtrodden have come our greatest fight- 
ers... . An education is an escape, and that is 
what they are saying when they shake their 
heads—those who know the fight game—as you 
mention the name of a college fighter. Once the 


not as professional, and thus their records cannot be 
traced. 

4“Sugar Ray”’ Robinson, “Fighting Is My Busi- 
ness,’’ Sport, June, 1951, p. 18. 
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bell rings, they want their fighters to have no 
retreat, and a fighter with an education is a 
fighter who does not have to fight to live and 
he knows it. . . . Only for the hungry fighter is 
it a decent gamble.s 

It can be inferred tentatively that the 
social processes among juveniles and ado- 
lescents in the lower socioeconomic levels, 
such as individual and gang fights, the 
fantasies of “easy money,” the lack of acces- 
sible vocational opportunities, and the gen- 
eral isolation from the middle-class culture, 
are similar for those who become professional 
boxers as for those who become delinquents. 
The difference resides in the role-model the 
boy picks, whether criminal or boxer. The 
presence of one or several successful boxers in 
an area stimulates boys of the same ethnic 
groups to follow in their footsteps. Boxing, as 
well as other sports and certain kinds of enter- 
tainment, offers slum boys the hope of quick 
success without deviant behavior (although, 
of course, some boxers have been juvenile 
delinquents) .® 

Within the neighborhood the professional 
boxer orients his behavior and routine around 
the role of boxer. Usually acquiring some 
measure of prestige in the neighborhood, he is 
no longer a factory hand or an unskilled labor- 
er. He is admired, often has a small coterie of 
followers, and begins to dress smartly and 
loudly and to conceive of himself as a neigh- 
borhood celebrity, whether or not he has 
money at the time. Nurtured by the praise of 
the trainer or manager, he has hopes that 
eventually he will ascend to “big-time fights” 
and to “big money.” The money that he does 
make in his amateur and early professional 
fights by comparison with his former earnings 
seems a lot to him. 


OCCUPATIONAL CULTURE OF THE BOXER 


The intrinsic occupational culture of the 
boxer is composed of techniques, illusions, 


5 Ring, July, 1950, p. 45. 

6 Merton has noted that, while our culture en- 
courages the people of lower standing to orient their 
conduct toward wealth, it denies them opportunities 
to get money in the framework of accepted institu- 
tions. This inconsistency results in a high rate of 
deviant behavior (Robert K. Merton, Social Theory 
and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949], 
Pp. 137). 


aspirations, and structured roles which every 
boxer internalizes in some measure and which 
motivate him both inside and outside the 
ring. At the outset of his career the boxer be- 
comes impressed with the need for training 
to improve his physical condition and to 
acquire the skills necessary to win fights and 
to avoid needless injury. When he has such 
status as to be sought out by promoters, he 
assigns a specified interval for training before 
the bout. But in the preliminary ranks he 
must keep himself in excellent physical shape 
most of the time, because he does not know 
when he will be summoned to fight. He may 
be booked as a substitute and cannot easily 
refuse the match. If he does, he may find it 
difficult to get another bout. The particular 
bout may be the chance he has been hoping 
for. The fighter is warned persistently by 
tales of the ritualistic necessity of “getting in 
shape” and of the dire consequences if he 
does not. “There is no more pitiable sight,” 
stated one boxer, “than to see a fighter get 
into the ring out of condition.” 

The boxer comes to regard his body, es- 
pecially his hands, as his stock-in-trade. 
Boxers have varied formulas for preventing 
their hands from excess swelling, from exces- 
sive pain, or from being broken. This does not 
mean a hypochondriachal interest, because 
they emphasize virility and learn to slough off 
and to disdain punishment. But fighters con- 
tinually seek nostrums and exercises for im- 
proving their bodies. One practiced Yogi, an- 
other became a physical cultist, a third went 
on periodic fasts; others seek out lotions, 
vitamins, and other means of improving 
their endurance, alertness, and punching 
power. 

“You have to live up to being a fighter.” 
This phrase justifies their deprivations and 
regulated living. There is also a cult of a kind 
of persevering courage, called a “fighting 
heart,” which means “never admitting de- 
feat.” The fighter learns early that his ex- 
hibited courage—his ability, if necessary, to 
go down fighting—characterizes the re 
spected, audience-pleasing boxer. He must 
cherish the lingering hope that he can win by 
a few more punches. One fighter was s0 
severely beaten by another that the referee 
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stopped the bout. The brother of the beaten 
fighter, a former fighter himself, became so 
outraged that he climbed into the ring and 
started to brawl with the referee. In another 
instance a boxer incurred a very severe eye 
injury, which would have meant the loss of 
his sight. But he insisted on continuing to 
fight, despite the warnings of his seconds. 
When the fight was stopped, he protested. 
This common attitude among boxers is re- 
inforced by the demands of the spectators, 
who generally cheer a “game fighter.” Thus 
the beaten fighter may become a “crowd- 
pleaser” and may get matches despite his 
defeat. On the other hand, some fighters who 
are influenced by friends, by wives, or by 
sheer experience recognize that sustained 
beatings may leave permanent injuries and 
voluntarily quit when they are beaten. But 
the spirit of the code is that the boxer con- 
tinue to fight regardless of injuries. “1f a man 
quits a fight, an honest fight,” claimed one 
fighter, “che has no business there in the first 
place.” 

Fighters who remain in the sport are al- 
ways hopeful of occupational climbing. This 
attitude may initially be due to a definite self- 
centeredness, but it is intensified by the char- 
acter of boxing. Boxing is done by single con- 
testants, not by teams. Emphasis is on the 
boxer as a distinct individual. The mores 
among boxers are such that fighters seldom 
admit to others that they are “punchy” or 
“washed-up.’’? One fighter said: ‘You can tell 
another fighter to quit, but you can’t call him 
punchy. If you do, he’ll punch you to show 
you he still has a punch.” He has to keep up 
his front. 

Further, the boxer is involved in a 
scheme of relationships and traditions which 
focus upon building confidence. The boxing 
tradition is full of legends of feats of ex- 
ceptional fighters. Most gymnasiums have 
pictures of past and present outstanding 
boxers on the wall, and identification with 
them comes easy for the incoming fighters. 


7 Because of the changing character of boxing at 
the present time, promoters or managers may some- 
times tell fighters that they are “through”; but 
fighters, as we have indicated, seldom make these 
appraisals of other fighters. 


Past fights are revived in tales. Exceptional 
fighters of the past and present are com- 
paired and appraised. Second, the individ- 
ual boxer is continually assured and re- 
assured that he is “‘great” and that he is 
“coming up.” As a result, many fighters 
seem to overrate their ability and to feel 
that all they need are “lucky breaks” to 
become champions or leading contenders. 
Many get self-important and carry scrap- 
books of their newspaper write-ups and 
pictures. 

The process of stimulating morale among 
fighters is an integral accompaniment of 
the acquisition of boxing skills and body 
conditioning. The exceptions are the part- 
time fighters who hold outside jobs and who 
are in the preliminary ranks. They tend 
to remain on the periphery of the boxing 
culture and thus have a somewhat different 
perspective on the mobility aspects of the 
sport.® 

Since most bouts are unpredictable, box- 
ers usually have superstitions which serve 
to create confidence and emotional security 
among them. Sometimes the manager or 
trainer uses these superstitions to control 
the fighter. One fighter believed that, if he 
ate certain foods, he was sure to win, be- 
cause these foods gave him strength.® 
Others insist on wearing the same robe in 
which they won their first fight: one wore 
an Indian blanket when he entered the ring. 
Many have charm pieces or attribute added 
importance to entering the ring after the 
opponent. Joe Louis insisted on using a 
certain dressing-room at Madison Square 
Garden. Some insist that, if a woman 

8 Since the number of local bouts have declined 
with the advent of television, many preliminary 


fighters and local club fighters are compelled to work 
at outside jobs in order to meet their daily expenses. 

9 According to boxing folklore, a former heavy- 
weight champion, Max Baer, was stimulated into 
action by his trainer who gave him a mixture called 
“Go Fast,” which presumably had the properties of 
making a “‘tiger’’ out of the one who drank it. The 
suggestive effects of this drink were so great that 
Baer knocked out his opponent. Thereafter, he de- 
manded it in subsequent fights. This suggestive 
play also proved effective with a former middle- 
weight champion, Ken Overlin. The drink itself 
was composed of distilled water and a little sugar. 
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watches them train, it is bad luck. One 
fighter, to show he was not superstitious, 
would walk under a ladder before every 
fight, until this became a magical rite itself. 
Consistent with this attitude, many in- 
tensify their religious attitudes and keep 
Bibles in their lockers. One fighter kept a 
rosary in his glove. If he lost the rosary, he 
would spend the morning before the fight in 
church. Although this superstituous atti- 
tude may be imported from local or ethnic 
culture, it is intensified among the boxers 
themselves, whether they are white or 
Negro, preliminary fighters or champions. 

When a fighter likes the style, punch, or 
movement of another fighter, he may wear 
the latter’s trunks or one of his socks or rub 
him on the back. In training camps some 
fighters make a point of sleeping in the bed 
that a champion once occupied. For this 
reason, in part, some take the names of 
former fighers. All these practices focus 
toward the perspective of “‘filling the place”’ 
or taking the role of the other esteemed 
fighter. Moreover, many fighters delib- 
erately copy the modes of training, the 
style, and the general movements of role- 
models. 

Since fighters, in the process of training, 
become keyed to a finely balanced physical 
and emotional condition and frequently are 
irritable, restless, and anxious, they also 
grow dependent and suggestible. The super- 
stitions and the reassuring statements of 
the trainer and manager both unwittingly 
and wittingly serve to bolster their con- 
fidence. 

Before and during the bout, self-con- 
fidence is essential. Fighters or their seconds 
try to unnerve the opponent. They may try 
to outstare him or may make some irritating 
or deflating remarks or gestures. In the ring, 
tactical self-confidence is expressed in the 
boxer’s general physical condition and 
movements. His ability to outslug, to out- 
spar, or to absorb punishment is part of 
his morale. The ability not to go down, to 
outmaneuver the other contestant, to 
change his style in whole or in part, to re- 
trieve his strength quickly, or to place the 


opponent off-balance inevitably affect the 
latter’s confidence. A fighter can feel wheth- 
er he will win a bout during the early rounds, 
but he is always wary of the dreaded single 
punch or the unexpected rally. 

Boxers become typed by their style and 
manner in the ring. A “‘puncher’”’ or “maul- 
er” differs from a “boxer” and certainly 
from a “cream puff,” who is unable to hit 
hard. A “miller,” or continual swinger, 
differs from one who saves his energy by 
fewer movements. A “butcher” is recog- 
nized by his tendency to hit hard and ruth- 
lessly when another boxer is helpless, in- 
flicting needless damage. A ‘‘tanker’’ is one 
who goes down easily, sometimes in a fixed 
fight or “‘set-up.” The “mechanical” fighter 
differs from the “smart” fighter, for among 
the “smart” fighters are really the esteemed 
fighters, those who are capable of improvis- 
ing and reformulating their style, of devis- 
ing original punches and leg movements, 
of cunningly outmaneuvering their oppo- 
nents, and of possessing the compensatory 
hostility, deadly impulsiveness, and quick 
reflexes to finish off their opponents in the 
vital split second. 

Boxers have to contend with fouls and 
quasi-fouls in the ring. At present, these 
tactics seemingly are becoming more fre- 
quent. They may have to contend with 
“heeling,” the maneuver by which the 
fighter, during clinches, shoves the laced 
part of his glove over the opponent’s 
wound, particularly an “eye” wound, to 
open or exacerbate it, with “thumbing” in 
the eye, with “butting” by the head, with 
having their insteps stepped on hard during 
clinches, with punches in back of the head or 
in the kidneys, or with being tripped. These 
tactics, which technically are fouls, may be 
executed so quickly and so cleverly that the 
referee does not detect them. When de- 
tected, the fighter may be warned or, at 
worst, may lose the round. The boxers are 
thus placed in a situation fraught with ten- 
sion, physical punishment, and eventual 
fatigue. They may be harassed by the 
spectators. Their protection consists of 
their physical condition and their acquired 
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confidence. Moreover, the outcome of the 
fight is decisive for their status and self- 
esteem.*° 

The boxer’s persistent display of ag- 
gression is an aspect of status. Thus his 
aggression becomes impersonal, although 
competition is intense. Thus two boxers 
may be friends outside the ring, but each 
will try to knock the other out in a bout, 
and after the bout they may be as friendly 
as competition permits. Furthermore, the in- 
jury done to an opponent, such as maiming 
or killing, is quickly rationalized away by 


' an effective trainer or manager in order to 


prevent an access of intense guilt, which 
can ruin a fighter. The general reaction is 
that the opponent is out to do the same 
thing to him and that this is the purpose 
of boxing: namely, to beat the opponent 
into submission. The exception is the 
“grudge fight,” in whch personal hostility 
is clearly manifest. 

In a succession of bouts, if the fighter is 
at all successful, he goes through a fluctuat- 
ing routine, in which tension mounts during 
training, is concentrated during the fight, 
and is discharged in the usual celebration, 
which most victorious fighters regard as 
their inevitable reward. Hence many box- 
ers pursue a fast tempo of living and spend 
lavishly on clothes, women, gambling, and 
drink, practices seemingly tolerated by the 
manager and encouraged by the persons 
who are attracted to boxers. Many boxers 
experience intense conflict between the or- 
deals of training and the pursuits of pleas- 
ure. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Boxers comprise a highly stratified oc- 
cupation. Rank is determined by their rat- 
ing in a weight division, by their position 


Some defeated boxers, as a result of physical 
fatigue and self-recrimination, lapse into a condi- 
tion resembling combat exhaustion or anxiety. They 
react by uncontrollable crying spells, tantrums, and 
random belligerency. The restoration of their con- 
fidence is crucial for subsequent fights. Some train- 


ers and managers are quite skilled in accomplishing 
It. 
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in a match, and by their status with stable- 
mates who have the same manager. An- 
nually, for each weight division, fighters 
are ranked. The champion and about 
twenty leading contenders are listed on 
top."* The other fighters are listed into “A,” 
“B,” and “C” categories. Many local pre- 
liminary fighters are not listed. Only the first 
twenty contenders and the “A” category 
seem to have any importance. Of 1,831 
fighters listed for 1950, 8.8 per cent com- 
prised the champion and leading contend- 
ers; 16.9 per cent were in the “A” category; 
74.3 per cent were in the “B” and “C” 
categories. 

To determine the vertical mobility of 
fighters, the careers of 127 fighters were 
traced from 1938 onward.” Of these, 107, 
or 84.2 per cent, remained in the local pre- 
liminary or semiwindup category. Eleven 
boxers, or 8.7 per cent, became local head- 
liners, which may be in the “A” category. 
They had been professional boxers for an 
average of almost eight years. Eight box- 
ers, or 7.1 per cent, achieved national recog- 
nition, that is, among the first ten leading 
contenders. They also had been profession- 
als for an average of almost eight years. 
One fighter became champion after twelve 
years in the ring. 

The boxers who remain in the sport be- 
lieve that they can ascend to the top be- 
cause of the character of the boxing culture, 
in which the exceptional boxer is empha- 
sized and with whom the aspiring boxer 
identifies. When the boxer ceases to aspire, 
he quits or becomes a part-time boxer. Yet 
the aspiring hopes of many boxers are not 
unfounded, because climibng in the sport 
does not depend upon ability only and also 
can bea result of a “lucky break.” 


RELATIONSHIPS OF THE BOXER 


Boxers live in a wide social milieu of 
trainers, managers, and promoters. The 
boxer and trainer usually form the closest 


™ Data taken from Ring, February, 1951. 

12 These computations were made by following 
the fighters in every issue of Ring from 1938 on. 
This magazine lists all the fights for every month. 
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relationships in the boxing milieu. At one 
time, many managers were trainers, too; 
and a few owners of local gymnasiums still 
combme these roles, but their number has 
declined. Furthermore, the relationships 
between boxer and trainer are becoming in- 
creasingly impersonal. Consequently, the 
careful training and social intimacy which 
characterized the conditioning of many 
boxers by trainers in the past has also de- 
clined.*3 

Generally, the specialized trainer or 
trainer-manager represents the authority- 
figure to the boxer, transmits boxing skills 
to him, and becomes his anchor point of 
emotional security. The trainer’s relation- 
ship with the boxer becomes crucial to his 
development. The effective trainer polishes 
his skills, compels him to train regularly, 
and distracts him from worrying about the 
fight, and he can control him by withdraw- 
ing praise or can restore his morale when 
he has lost. For example, a trainer reviewed 
a lost fight to his charge so skilfully that 
the boxer began to believe that his oppo- 
nent had won by a few lucky punches. Had 
he averted these “lucky” punches, the 
fighter felt that he would have won. His 
confidence restored, he renewed his training 
with added vigor and determination. 

The trainer may be of distinct help to 
the boxer during the bout. Frequently his 
“second,” he may advise him of his oppo- 
nent’s weaknesses and of his own faults. In 
addition, he can be a continuing source of 
confidence to the fighter. A fighter recalled 
that before a bout his trainer became ill. 
He felt alone and somewhat diffident when 
the fight began. He regained his confidence 
in the third round, when he felt that his 


13 “One of the troubles with boxing is what I 
call assembly line training. There are too few compe- 
tent trainers and most of them have too many 
fighters to train. For the most part the boxers look 
upon training as a necessary evil... . [In the past], 
hours were spent on perfecting a movement—a 
feint, the proper tossing of a punch, the art of 
slipping a blow successfully. [This] marked the dif- 
ference between a skilled craftsman and a lumbering 
wild-swinging tyro’”’ (Al Buck, “Incompetency the 
Cause,’’ Ring, September, 1950, p. 22). 
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opponent could not hurt him. Since the 
trainer can become so emotionally close to 
the fighter, he can help or hinder him, de- 
pending upon his insight and knowledge of 
boxing. Though very important to the 
fighter, the trainer is not a powerful figure 
in the boxing hierarchy, and some trainers 
are as exploited as are fighters by the man- 
agers. 

One boxer has characterized managers 
as follows: “Some managers are interested 
in the money first and in the man second; 
other managers are interested in the man 
first.” Our observations lead us to infer 
that the vast majority of managers at the 
present time are in the first category. They 
regard boxing as a business and the fighter 
as a commodity and are concerned mainly 
with making money. To do so, they are 
compelled to please the promoters and to 
sell their fighters’ abilities to the promoters. 
Unless the manager is also a trainer, he is 
not concerned with the techniques of box- 
ing, except to publicize his charge and to 
arrange matches which will bring the most 
revenue. 

While the boxer devotes his aggressions 
to training and fighting, the manager slants 
his aggressions to machinations for better 
matches and for more money. Having few 
illusions about the fight business, acquaint- 
ed with and often accepting its seamier 
side, he conforms to the standard manage- 
rial pattern of having the advantage over 
“his” boxers in every way. First, managers 
are organized into a guild, and, though 
some managers will try to steal boxers from 
one another, they usually bar fighters who 
run out on managers."4 (One boxer, on the 
other hand, tried to organize fighters into 
a union. His efforts were squelched quickly, 
and he was informally blackballed from 
fighting in New York City.) Second, many 
managers try to keep their fighters finan- 
cially and, if possible, emotionally tied to 
them. Some managers will encourage fight- 
ers to borrow money from them and usually 


™4The managers’ guild also serves in part as a 
kind of collective protection against promoters. 
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will not discourage them from squandering 
their earnings. One manager stated char- 
acteristically: “It’s good to have a fighter 
‘in you’ for a couple of bucks.” By having 
fighters financially indebted to them, they 
have an easy expedient for controlling in- 
dividuals who are unusually headstrong. 
Some fighters are in the continual process 
of regarding every fight as an essential 
means for clearing their debts. 

Legally managers cannot receive more 
than one-third of the fighters’ purses, but 
many do not conform to this rule. Fre- 
quently, they take one-half the purse, or 
they may put their fighters on a flat salary 
and get the rest. Some managers tell their 
preliminary fighters that the purse was less 
than it was actually and thus keep the rest 
for themselves. 

Furthermore, many managers abuse their 
fighters so as to make money quickly. They 
may overmatch them with superior fighters, 
“rush” them into too many fights, force 
them to fight when they are out of condi- 
tion, and hint that the fight is “fixed” and 
instruct them indirectly to lose. A few 
managers will match their fighters in anoth- 
er state when they are barred in one state 
because of injuries; they will obtain matches 
before the required sixty days have elapsed 
after their fighters have been knocked out. 
Fighters may be severely hurt, even ruined, 
by these tactics. 

Some managers, however, are concerned 
mainly with building up their fighters and 
doing everything possible to develop their 
maximum ability; but these managers are 
in the minority. In short, managers have 
no informal standards to protect their box- 
ers and are guided chiefly by their own 
personal considerations in these activities. 

Since many ruthless individuals and 
petty racketeers who know little about 
boxing are increasingly drawn into this 
sport with the prime purpose of making 
money quickly, boxers tend to have little, 
if any, protection from managers except 
that provided by boxing commissions, 
whose rules can be evaded without diffi- 


culty. Moreover, it is extremely difficult 
for a boxer to climb or get important match- 
es unless he has an effective manager. 


THE BOXER AND THE PROMOTER 


The boxer’s relationship with the pro- 
moter is usually indirect. Yet the promoter 
is the most influential person in the boxing 
hierarchy. He is primarily a showman and 
businessman, emotionally removed from the 
fighter, and regards him chiefly as a com- 
modity. His aim is to get the most from his 
investment. Thus the “‘show’’ comes first, 
regardless of the boxer’s welfare. To insure 
his direct control over many boxers, the 
promoter, who legally cannot be a manager, 
may appoint one or a series of “managers” 
as “fronts” and thus get shares of many 
boxers’ earnings, as well as controlling 
them. Furthermore, he can reduce the 
amount of the fighter’s share because the 
nominal manager will not bargain for a 
larger share. In effect, most boxers are 
relatively helpless in dealing with pro- 
moters, especially at the present time, be- 
cause of the monopolistic character of box- 
ing. 

When a potentially good fighter wants 
to meet leading contenders, the manager 
may have to “cut in” the promotor or 
“cut in” some other manager who has con- 
nections with the promoter. Thus the mo- 
bility of the fighter depends in large part 
upon the manager’s relationship to the pro- 
moter. When the manager does not have 
this acceptable relationship and is unwilling 
to “‘cut in” a third party, he will not get 
the desired matches.'s 

Since the promoter is concerned pri- 
marily with attracting a large audience, he 
tries to select and develop fighters who will 

SE.g., an outstanding light-heavyweight con- 
tender is unable to get a title match, although one 
whom he has defeated will get the match. He was 
slighted because his manager has not signed with 
the International Boxing Club. His manager has 
stated: “The I.B.C. dictates who fights who and 
when and where. They’re big business. But I’ll fight; 
I’m trying to keep the independents [boxers and 
—— in business’’ (Time, July 9, 1951, pp. 58- 
59)- 
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draw customers.*® Thus the fighter must 
have “crowd-pleasing” qualifications in 
addition to ability. In this connection, the 
race and ethnic group play a part. A good 
white fighter is preferred to a good Negro 
fighter; and in large cities, such as New 
York and Chicago, a Jewish fighter is con- 
sidered highly desirable because the ma- 
jority of fight fans are Jewish and Italian. 
Despite the efforts of promoters to attract 
white fighters, especially Jewish fighters, 
few Jewish fighters have emerged because 
the role-models and practices in the local 
Jewish communities have changed. Even 
Negro fighters, despite their dominance of 
the sport in quality and quantity of fight- 
ers, are increasingly turning to other 
sports because the role-models are slowly 
shifting.*? 

The fighter whom a promoter does select 
for grooming can easily be made mobile 
once he has shown crowd-pleasing tenden- 
cies. He can be, as it were, “‘nursed”’ to the 
top by being matched with opponents who 
are easy to beat or by meeting “‘set-ups”’ 
who are instructed to lose. Thus he builds 
up an impressive record and is ready for 
big-time fights. Hence, it is difficult to 
tell how competent a fighter is on his early 
record alone, for his record may be designed 
for publicity purposes. When a fighter has 
won all or nearly all of his early matches 
and then loses repeatedly to leading con- 
tenders, he has been “nursed” to the top by 
the promoter, unless the fighter has in- 
curred an injury in one of his later fights. 
In these ways the promoter can influence 


%6The tastes of contemporary fight fans is di- 
rected mainly toward punchers rather than boxers. 
In the past, clever boxers were highly appreciated. 


17 “Tn 1937 when [Joe] Louis won the crown from 
Jimmy Braddock, every Negro boy in all corners of 
the country worshipped him. Their thoughts cen- 
tered on boxing and boxing gloves.... The boys 
who once worshipped Louis as boxer have gone daffy 
about a baseball hero, Jackie Robinson.... The 
eyes of the boys who once looked upon Joe Louis 
with pride and envy and wanted to emulate him, 
now are focussed on Jackie Robinson and other top- 
notch ballplavers’’ (Nat Loubet, “Jackie Robinson’s 
Rise Blow to Boxing,”’ Ring, September, 1950, p. 5). 


decisively the occupational career of the 
boxer. 


EFFECT UPON THE BOXER 


The punitive character of boxing, as 
well as the social relationships in the 
boxing milieu, affects the boxer-participants 
during and after their careers in the ring. 

First, the physical effects of boxing, 
which are intrinsic to the sport, operate to 
the boxer’s detriment. Although boxers 
may cultivate strong bodies, the direct and 
indirect injuries from this sport are very 
high. In addition to the deaths in the ring, 
one estimate is that 60 per cent of the box- 
ers become mildly punch-drunk and 5 per 
cent become severely punch-drunk.** The 
severely punch-drunk fighter can be de- 
tected by an ambling gait, thickened or re- 
tarded speech, mental stereotypy, and a 
general decline in efficiency. In addition, 
blindness and visual deficiency are so per- 
vasive that eye injuries are considered vir- 
tually as occupational casualties, while 
misshaped noses and cauliflower ears are 
afflictions of most boxers who are in sport 
for five or more years. Despite these in- 
juries, attempts to provide safeguards, 
such as headguards, have been opposed by 
the fans and by many boxers because such 
devices presumably did not ‘‘protect” and 
did not fit into their conceptions of virility 
and presumed contempt for punishment.” 

Second, the boxing culture tends to work 
to the eventual detriment of the boxer. 
Many boxers tend to continue a particular 
fight when they are hopelessly beaten and 
when they can become severely injured. 
Many boxers persist in fighting when they 
have passed their prime and even when 
they have been injured. For example, one 
boxer, blind in one eye and barred from 
fighting in one state, was grateful to his 
manager for getting him matches in other 


Arthur H. Steinhaus, ‘“Boxing—Legalized 
Murder,” Look Magazine, January 3, 1950, p. 36. 

19 Some precautions have been innovated recent- 
ly for the boxer’s protection, such as the thickness of 
the padding on the floor of the ring or the absence 
of protrusions or sharp corners in the ring. 
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states. Another old-time boxer has ad- 
mitted characteristically: “It’s hard to 
quit. Fighting gets into your blood, and 
you can’t get it out.” Many fighters try 
to make one comeback, at least, and some 
fight until they are definitely punch-drunk. 

Boxers find further that, despite their 
success in the sport, their careers terminate 
at a relatively early age.?° Since their 
physical condition is so decisive to their 
role, when they feel a decline in their physi- 
cal prowess, they tend also to acquire the 
premature feeling of “being old.” This atti- 
tude is reinforced by others in the sport 
who refer to them as “old men,” meaning 
old in the occupation. Since boxing has 
been the vocational medium of status 
attainment and since they have no other 
skills to retain that status, many boxers 
experience a sharp decline in status in 
their postboxing careers. As an illustration, 
of ninety-five leading former boxers (i.e., 
champions and leading contenders), each 
of whom earned more than $100,000 during 
his ring career, eighteen were found to have 
remained in the sport as trainers or trainer- 
managers; two became wrestlers; twenty- 
six worked in, “fronted for,” or owned 


2°Although the boxing myths emphasize the 
exceptions who fought past the age of forty—e.g., 
Bob Fitzsimmons fought until he was about fifty- 
two—the average fighter is considered “‘old’’ after he 
is thirty years of age. At present, some “old” 
fighters are still successfully active—e.g., Joe Louis 
and “Jersey Joe” Walcott, who are thirty-seven 
years old. In addition to being exceptions, their suc- 
cessul participation in the ring is also a result of the 
fact that few new heavyweights are entering boxing. 


taverns; two were liquor salesmen; eight- 
een had unskilled jobs, most commonly in 
the steelmills; six worked in the movies; 
five were entertainers; two owned or worked 
in gas stations; three were cab-drivers; 
three had newsstands; two were janitors; 
three were bookies; three were associated 
with the race tracks (two in collecting bets 
and one as a starter); and two were in busi- 
ness, one of them as a custom tailor. In 
short, the successful boxers have a rela- 
tively quick economic ascent at a relatively 
young age in terms of earning power. But 
the punitive character of the sport, the 
boxers’ dependence upon their managers, 
and their carefree spending during their 
boxing careers contribute to a quicker 
economic descent for many boxers. Their 
economic descent is accompanied by a drop 
in status and frequently by temporary 
or prolonged emotional difficulties in re- 
adjusting to their new occupational roles.” 
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2t Since successful boxers retain a reputation in 
their respective neighborhoods after they have quit 
the sport, some businessmen use their names as 
“fronts’’ for taverns or lounges. Hence it was diffi- 
cult to find out whether the boxers themselves 
owned the taverns. In five cases they did not, al- 
though the taverns were in their names. 


22 One former champion said: “I like to hear of a 
boxer doing well after he leaves the ring. People 
think all boxers are punchy. We have a bad press. 
After I left the ring, I had a devil of a time telling 
people I wasn’t punchy.” The Veterans Boxing As- 
sociation, an organization of former boxers, have 
protested occasionally against radio programs which 
present what they consider a false stereotype of the 
former boxer. 
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THE CAREER OF THE CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLTEACHER: 


HOWARD S. BECKER 


ABSTRACT 


The careers of Chicago teachers exhibit ‘“herizontal”” movement among positions at one level of the 
school-work hierarchy in terms of the configuration of the occupation’s basic problems presented by each 
rather than vertical movement between several such levels. One major career pattern consists in moving 
from the lower-class school in which careers usually begin; another consists in adjusting, over a period of 
years, to the problems of such schools. Having settled in a school, the teacher may be upset by changes in 
neighborhood structure or in the administrative personnel with whom she deals. 


The concept of career has proved of great 
use in understanding and analyzing the dy- 
namics of work organizations and the move- 
ment and fate of individuals within them. 
The term refers, to paraphrase Hall, to the 
patterned series of adjustments made by 
the individual to the “network of institu- 
tions, formal organizations, and informal 
relationships’? in which the work of the 
occupation is performed. This series of ad- 
justments is typically considered in terms 
of movement up or down between positions 
differentiated by their rank in some formal 
or informal hierarchy of prestige, influence, 
and income. The literature in the field has 
devoted itself primarily to an analysis of the 
types, stages, and contingencies of careers, 
so conceived, in various occupations.? We 
may refer to such mobility through a hier- 
archy of ranked positions, if a spatial meta- 
phor be allowed, as the vertical aspect of the 
career. 


* Paper read at the Institute of the Society for 
Social Research held in Chicago, June 8-9, 1951. 
The material presented here is part of a larger study 
reported in ‘“‘Role and Career Problems of the Chi- 
cago Public School Teacher” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Department of Sociology, University 
of Chicago), 1951. 

2 Oswald Hall, ‘‘The Stages of a Medical Career,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LIII (March, 1948), 
327- 

3See Everett C. Hughes, ‘‘Institutional Office 
and the Person,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLII (November, 1937), 404-13; Oswald Hall, op. 
cit., and ‘“Types of Medical Careers,” American 
J ournal of Sociology, LV (November, 1949), 243-533 
and Melville Dalton, ‘‘Informal Factors in Career 
Achievement,” American Journal of Sociology, LVI 
(March, 1951), 407-15. 


By focusing our attention on this aspect 
of career movement, we may tend to over- 
look what might, in contrast, be called the 
horizontal aspect of the career: movement 
among the positions available at one level 
of such a hierarchy. It need not be assumed 
that occupational positions which share 
some characteristics because of their similar 
rank in a formal structure are identical in 
all respects. They may, in fact, differ widely 
in the configuration of the occupation’s 
basic problems which they present. That 
is, all positions at one level of a work hier- 
archy, while theoretically identical, may 
not be equally easy or rewarding places in 
which to work. Given this fact, people tend 
to move in patterned ways among the pos- 
sible positions, seeking that situation which 
affords the most desirable setting in which 
to meet and grapple with the basic prob- 
lems of their work. In some occupations 
more than others, and for some individuals 
more than others, this kind of career move- 
ment assumes greater importance than the 
vertical variety, sometimes to such an ex- 
tent that the entire career line consists of 
movement entirely at one level of a work 
hierarchy. 

The teachers of the Chicago public 
schools are a group whose careers typically 
tend toward this latter extreme. Although 
it is possible for any educationally qualified 
teacher to take the examination for the 
position of principal and attempt ascent 
through the school system’s administrative 
hierarchy, few make the effort. Most see 
their careers purely in teaching, in terms of 
movement among the various schools in the 
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Chicago system.* Even those attempting 
this kind of vertical mobility anticipate a 
stay of some years in the teacher category 
and, during that time, see that segment of 
their career in much the same way. This 
paper will analyze the nature of this area 
of career movement among teachers and 
will describe the types of careers found in 
this group. These, of course, are not the 
only patterns which we may expect to find 
in this horizontal plane of career movement. 
It remains for further research in other oc- 
cupations to discern other career varieties 
and the conditions under which each type 
occurs. 

The analysis is based on interviews with 
sixty teachers in the Chicago system. The 
interviewing was unstructured to a large 
extent and varied somewhat with each in- 
terviewee, according to the difficulty en- 
countered in overcoming teachers’ distrust 
and fear of speaking to outsiders. Despite 
this resistance, based on anxiety regarding 
the consequences of being interviewed, 
material of sufficient validity for the analy- 
sis undertaken here was secured through in- 
sisting that all general statements of atti- 
tude be backed up with concrete descrip- 
tions of actual experience. This procedure, 
it is felt, forced the interviewees to disclose 
more than they otherwise might have by 
requiring them to give enough factual ma- 
terial to make their general statements 
plausible and coherent. 


I 


The positions open to a particular teacher 
in the system at a given time appear, in 
general, quite similar, all having about the 
same prestige, income, and power attached 
to them. This is not to deny the existence 
of variations in income created by the oper- 
ation of seniority rules or of differences in 
informal power and prestige based on length 
of service and length of stay ina given school. 

4 The Chicago system has a high enough salary 
schedule and sufficient security safeguards to be safe 
as a system in which a person can make his entire 
career, thus differing from smaller school systems in 


which the teacher does not expect to spend her 
whole working life. 
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The fact remains that, for an individual 
with a given amount of seniority who is 
about to begin in a school new to her, all 
teaching positions in the Chicago system 
are the same with regard to prestige, influ- 
ence, and income. 

Though the available teaching positions 
in the city schools are similar in formal 
characteristics, they differ widely in terms 
of the configuration of the occupation’s 
basic work problems which they present. 
The teacher’s career consists of movement 
among these various schools in search of 
the most satisfactory position in which to 
work, that being the position in which these 
problems are least aggravated and most sus- 
ceptible of solution. Work problems arise 
in the teacher’s relations with the impor- 
tant categories of people in the structure 
of the school: children, parents, principal, 
and other teachers. Her most difficult prob- 
lems arise in her interaction with her pupils. 
Teachers feel that the form and degree of 
the latter problems vary considerably with 
the social-class background of the students. 

Without going into any detailed analysis 
of these problems,’ I will simply summarize 
the teacher’s view of them and of their re- 
lation to the various social-class groups 
which might furnish her with students. The 
interviewees typically distinguished three 
class groups: (1) a bottom stratum, proba- 
bly equivalent to the lower-lower and parts 
of the upper-lower class,° and including, for 
the teacher, all Negroes; (2) an upper stra- 
tum, probably equivalent to the upper- 
middle class; and (3) a middle stratum, 
probably equivalent to the lower-middle 
and parts of the upper-lower class. Three 
major kinds of problems were described as 
arising in dealings with pupils: (1) the 
problem of teaching, producing some change 
in the child’s skills and knowledge which 


5 Later papers will provide detailed analysis and 
documentation of the statements made in this and 
the following paragraph. 


6 The class categories used in this estimate are 
those used by W. Lloyd Warner and Paul Lunt in 
The Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941). 
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can be attributed to one’s own efforts; (2) 
the problem of discipline, maintaining order 
and control over the children’s activity; and 
(3) the problem of what may be termed 
moral acceptability, bringing one’s self to 
bear some traits of the children which one 
considers immoral and revolting. The teach- 
er feels that the lowest group, “‘slum”’ chil- 
dren, is difficult to teach, uncontrollable 
and violent in the sphere of discipline, and 
morally unacceptable on all scores, from 
physical cleanliness to the spheres of sex 
and “ambition to get ahead.” Children of 
the upper group, from the “better neigh- 
borhoods,” were felt to be quick learners 
and easy to teach but somewhat “spoiled” 
and difficult to control and lacking in the 
important moral traits of politeness and re- 
spect for elders. The middle group was con- 
sidered to be hard-working but slow to learn, 
extremely easy to control, and most accept- 
able on the moral level. 

Other important problems arise in inter- 
action with parents, principal, and col- 
leagues and revolve primarily around the 
issue of authority. Parents of the highest 
status groups and certain kinds of principals 
are extremely threatening to the authority 
the teacher feels basic to the maintenance 
of her role; in certain situations colleagues, 
too, may act in such a way as to diminish 
her authority. 

Thus, positions at the teaching level may 
be very satisfactory or highly undesirable, 
depending on the presence or absence of 
the “right” kind of pupils, parents, prin- 
cipal, and colleagues. Where any of these 
positions are filled by the “wrong” kind of 
person, the teacher feels that she is in an 
unfavorable situation in which to deal with 
the important problems of her work. Teach- 
ers in schools of this kind are dissatisfied 
and wish to move to schools where ‘“‘work- 
ing conditions” will be more satisfactory. 

Career movement for the Chicago teach- 
er is, in essence, movement from one school 
to another, some schools being more and 
others less satisfactory places in which to 
work. Such movement is accomplished un- 
der the Board of Education’s rules govern- 


ing transfer, which allow a teacher, after 
serving in a position for more than a year, 
to request transfer to one of as many as 
ten other positions. Movement to one of 
these positions is possible when an opening 
occurs for which there is no applicant whose 
request is of longer standing, and transfer 
takes place upon approval by the principal 
of the new school. 

The career patterns which are to be found 
in this social matrix are not expected to be 
typical of all career movements of this hori- 
zontal type. It is likely that their presence 
will be limited to occupational organiza- 
tions which, like the Chicago school system, 
are impersonal and bureaucratic and in 
which mobility is accomplished primarily 
through the manipulation of formal pro- 
cedures. 


II 


The greatest problems of work are found 
in lower-class schools and, consequently, 
most movement in the system is a result of 
dissatisfaction with the social-class compo- 
sition of these school populations. Move- 
ment in the system, then, tends to be out 
from the “slums” to the “better” neighbor- 
hoods, primarily in terms of the character- 
istics of the pupils. Since there are few or no 
requests for transfer to “slum” schools, 
the need for teachers is filled by the assign- 
ment to such schools of teachers beginning 
careers in the Chicago system. Thus, the 
new teacher typically begins her career in 
the least desirable kind of school.? From 
this beginning two major types of careers 
were found to develop. 

The first variety of career is character- 
ized by an immediate attempt to move to 
a “better” school in a “better” neighbor- 
hood. The majority of interviewees report- 
ing first assignment to a “‘slum”’ school had 
already made or were in the process of mak- 


7 Further documentation of this point may be 
found in Miriam Wagenschein, ‘‘Reality Shock” 
(unpublished M.A. thesis, Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago), 1951, and in John Winget’s 
Ph.D. thesis, ‘‘Ecological and Socio-Cultural Factors 
in Teacher Inter-school Mobility.” 
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ing such a transfer. The attitude is well put 
in this quotation: 

When you first get assigned you almost natu- 
rally get assigned to one of those poorer schools, 
because those naturally are among the first to 
have openings because people are always trans- 
ferring out of them to other schools. Then you 
go and request to be transferred to other schools 
nearer your home or in some nicer neighbor- 
hood. Naturally the vacancies don’t come as 
quickly in those schools because people want to 
stay there once they get there. I think that 
every teacher strives to get into a nicer neigh- 
borhood. 


Making a successful move of this kind 
is contingent on several factors. First, one 
must have fairly precise knowledge as to 
which schools are “good” and which are 
not, so that one may make requests wisely. 
Without such knowledge, which is acquired 
through access to the “grapevine,” what 
appears to be a desirable move may prove 
to be nothing more than a jump from the 
frying pan into the fire, as the following 
teacher’s experience indicates: 


When I put my name down for the ten schools 
I put my name down for one school out around 
[‘‘nice”’ neighborhood]. I didn’t know 
anything about it, what the principal was like 
or anything, but it had a short list. Well, I heard 
later from several people that I had really made 
a mistake. They had a principal there that was 
really a terror. She just made it miserable for 
everyone... . 
- But I was telling you about what happened 

to me. Or almost did. After I had heard about 
this principal, I heard that she was down one 
day to observe me. Well, I was really frightened. 
If she had taken me I would have been out of 
luck, I would have had to stay there a year. 
But she never showed up in my room... . But, 
whatever it was, I was certainly happy that I 
didn’t have to go there. It just shows that you 
have to be careful about what school you pick. 


Second, one must not be of an ethnic 
type or have a personal reputation which 
will cause the principal to use his power of 
informal rejection. Though a transferee may 
be rejected through formal bureaucratic 
procedure, the principal finds it easier and 
less embarrassing to get the same result 
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through this method, described by a Negro 
teacher: 

All he’s got to do is say, “I don’t think you’ll 
be very happy at our school.” You take the hint. 
Because if the principal decides you’re going to 
be unhappy, you will be, don’t worry. No ques- 
tion about that. He can fix it so that you have 
every discipline problem in the grade you’re 
teaching right in your room. That’s enough to 
do it right there. So it really doesn’t pay to go 
if you’re not wanted. You can fight it if you 
want, but I’m too old for that kind of thing now. 


This has the effect of destroying the at- 
tractive qualities of the school to which 
transfer was desired and of turning choice 
in a new direction. 

Finally, one must be patient enough to 
wait for the transfer to the “right’’ school 
to be consummated, not succumbing to the 
temptation to transfer to a less desirable 
but more accessible school: 


When I got assigned to [Negro school], 

for instance, I went right downtown and signed 
on ten lists in this vicinity. I’ve lived out here 
for twenty-five years and I expect to stay here, 
so I signed for those schools and decided I’d 
wait ten years if necessary, till I found a vacancy 
in the vicinity. 
The majority of teachers have careers of 
this type, in which an initial stay in an 
undesirable “slum” school is followed by 
manipulation of the transfer system in such 
a way as to achieve assignment to a more 
desirable kind of school. 

Thirteen of the interviewees, however, 
had careers of a different type, character- 
ized by a permanent adjustment to the 
“slum” school situation. These careers were 
the product of a process of adjustment to 
the particular work situation, which, while 
operating in all schools, is seen most clearly 
where it has such a radical effect on the 
further development of the career, tying 
the teacher to a school which would other- 
wise be considered undesirable. The process 
begins when the teacher, for any of anumber 
of possible reasons, remains in the undesir- 
able school for a number of years. During 
this stay changes take place in the teacher 
and in the character of her relations with 
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other members of the school’s social struc- 
ture which make this unsatisfactory school 
an easier place in which to work and which 
change the teacher’s view of the benefits to 
be gained by transferring elsewhere. Under 
the appropriate circumstances, a person’s 
entire career may be spent in one such 
school. 

During this initial stay changes take 
place in the teacher’s skills and attitudes 
which ease the discomfort of teaching at 
the “slum” school. First, she learns new 
teaching and disciplinary techniques which 
enable her to deal adequately with “slum” 
children, although they are not suited for 
use with other social-class groups: 


Technically, you’re not supposed to lay a 
hand on a kid. Well, they don’t, technically. 
But there are a lot of ways of handling a kid so 
that it doesn’t show—and then it’s the teacher’s 
word against the kid’s, so the kid hasn’t got a 
chance. Like dear Mrs. G——. She gets mad at 
a kid, she takes him out in the hall. She gets him 
stood up against the wall. Then she’s got a way 
of chucking the kid under the chin, only hard, 
so that it knocks his head back against the wall. 
It doesn’t leave a mark on him. But when he 
comes back in that room he can hardly see 
straight, he’s so knocked out. 


Further, the teacher learns to revise her 
expectations with regard to the amount of 
material she can teach and learns to be 
satisfied with a smaller accomplishment; a 
principal of a “slum” school described such 
an adjustment on the part of her teachers: 


Our teachers are pretty well satisfied if the 
children can read and do simple number work 
when they leave here. . . . They’re just trying to 
get these basic things over. So that if the chil- 
dren go to high school they’!] be able to make 
some kind of showing and keep their heads 
above water. 


She thus acquires a routine of work which 
is customary, congenial, and predictable to 
the point that any change would require a 
drastic change in deep-seated habits. 
Finally, she finds for herself explanations 
for actions of the children which she has 
previously found revolting and immoral, 
and these explanations allow her to “under- 


stand” the behavior of the children as 
human, rather than as the activity of luna- 
tics or animals: 


I finally received my permanent assignment 
atE . That’s that big colored school. Frank- 
ly, I wasn’t ready for anything like that. I 
thought I’d go crazy those first few months I 
was there. I wasn’t used to that kind of restless- 
ness and noise. The room was never really quiet 
at all. There was always a low undertone, a 
humming, of conversation, whispering, and 
shoving. . . . I didn’t think I would ever be able 
to stand it. But as I came to understand them, 
then it seemed different. When I could under- 
stand the conditions they were brought up in, 
the kind of family life and home background 
that they had, it seemed more natural that they 
should act that way. And I really kind of got 
used to it after awhile. 


At the same time that these changes are 
taking place in the teacher’s perspectives, 
she is also gradually being integrated into 
the network of social relations that make 
up the school in such a way as to ease the 
problems associated with the “‘slum” school. 
In the first place, the teacher, during a long 
stay in a school, comes to be accepted by 
the other teachers as a trustworthy equal 
and acquires positions of influence and 
prestige in the informal colleague structure. 
These changes make it easier for her to 
maintain her position of authority vis-a-vis 
children and principal. Any move from the 
school would mean a loss of such position 
and its advantages and the need to win 
colleague acceptance elsewhere. 

Second, the problem of discipline is eased 
when the teacher’s reputation for firmness 
begins to do the work of maintaining order 
for her: “I have no trouble with the children. 
Once you establish a reputation and they 
know what to expect, they respect you and 
you have no trouble. Of course, that’s dif- 
ferent for a new teacher, but when you’re 
established that’s no problem at all.” 

Finally, problems of maintaining one’s 
authority in relation to parents lessen as 
one comes to be a “fixture” in the com- 
munity and builds up stable and enduring 
relationships with its families: “But, as I 
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say, when you’ve been in that neighborhood 
as long as I have everyone knows you, and 
you’ve been into half their homes, and 
there’s never any trouble at all.” 

The “‘slum”’ school is thus, if not ideal, 
at least bearable and predictable for the 
teacher who has adjusted to it. She has 
taken the worst the situation has to offer 
and has learned to get along with it. She 
is tied to the school by the routine she has 
developed to suit its requirements and by 
the relationships she has built up with 
others in the school organization. These 
very adjustments cause her, at the same 
time, to fear a move to any new school, 
which would necessitate a rebuilding of 
these relationships and a complete reorgan- 
ization of her work techniques and routine. 
The move to a school in a “better” neigh- 
borhood is particularly feared, desirable as 
it seems in the abstract, because the teacher 
used to the relative freedom of the “slum” 
school is not sure whether the advantages 
to be gained in such a move would not be 
outweighed by the constraint imposed by 
“interfering” parents and “spoiled” children 
and by the difficulties to be encountered in 
integrating into a new school structure. 
This complete adjustment to a particular 
work situation thus acts as a brake on 
further mobility through the system. 


III 


Either of these career patterns results, 
finally, in the teacher’s achieving a position 
in which she is more or less settled in a 
work environment which she regards as 
predictable and satisfactory. Once this oc- 
curs, her position and career are subject to 
dangers occasioned by ecological and ad- 
ministrative events which cause radical 
changes in the incumbents of important 
positions in the school structure. 

Ecological invasion of a neighborhood 
produces changes in the social-class group 
from which pupils and parents of a given 
school are recruited. This, in turn, changes 
the nature and intensity of the teacher’s 
work problems and upsets the teacher who 
has been accustomed to working with a 


higher status group than the one to which 
she thus falls heir. The total effect is the 
destruction of what was once a satisfying 
place in which to work, a position from 
which no move was intended: 


I’ve been at this school for about twenty 
years. It was a lovely school when I first went 
there... . Of course, the neighborhood has 
changed quite a bit since I’ve been there. It’s 
not what it used to be. 

The neighborhood used to be ninety, ninety- 
five per cent Jewish. Now I don’t think there 
are over forty per cent Jews. The rest are Greek, 
Italian, a few Irish, it’s pretty mixed now. And 
the children aren’t as nice as they used to be. 


Ecological and demographic processes 
may likewise create a change in the age 
structure of a population which causes a 
decrease in the number of teachers needed 
in a particular school and a consequent loss 
of the position in that school for the person 
last added to the staff. The effect of neigh- 
borhood invasion may be to turn the career 
in the direction of adjustment to the new 
group, while the change in local age structure 
may turn the career back to the earlier 
phase, in which transfer to a “nicer” school 
was sought. 

A satisfactory position may also be 
changed for the worse by a change in princi- 
pal through transfer or retirement. The 
departure of a principal may produce 
changes of such dimension in the school 
atmosphere as to force teachers to transfer 
elsewhere. Where the principal has been a 
major force upholding the teachers’ author- 
ity in the face of attacks by children and 
parents, a change can produce a disastrous 
increase in the problems of discipline and 
parental interference: 


I’m tempted to blame most of it on our new 
principal. . . . [The old principal] kept excellent 
order. Now the children don’t seem to have the 
same feeling about this man. They’re not afraid 
of him, they don’t respect him. And the dis- 
cipline in the school has suffered tremendously. 
The whole school is less orderly now. 


This problem is considered most serious 
when the change takes place in a “slum” 
school in which the discipline problem has 
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been kept under control primarily through 
the efforts of a strict principal. Reactions 
to such an event, and consequent career 
development, vary in schools in different 
social-class areas. Such a change in a “slum” 
school usually produces an immediate and 
tremendous increase in teacher turnover. A 
teacher who had been through such an ex- 
perience estimated that faculty turnover 
through transfer rose from almost nothing 
to 60 per cent or more during the year 
following the change. Where the change 
takes place in a “nicer,” upper-middle- 
class school, teachers are reluctant to move 
and give up their hard-won positions, pre- 
ferring to take a chance on the qualities of 
the new incumbent. Only if he is particular- 
ly unsatisfying are they likely to transfer. 

Another fear is that a change in princi- 
pals will destroy the existing allocation of 
privilege and influence among the teachers, 
the new principal failing to act in terms of 
the informal understandings of the teachers 
with regard to these matters. The following 
quotations describe two new principals who 
acted in this fashion: 


He knows what he wants and he does it. 
Several of the older teachers have tried to ex- 
plain a few things to him, but he won’t have any 
part of it. Not that they did it in a domineering 
way or anything, but he just doesn’t like that. 

He’s a goodhearted man, he really means 
well, but he simply doesn’t know anything 
about running a school. He gets things all mixed 
up, listens to people he shouldn’t pay any atten- 
tion to. ... Some people assert themselves and 
tellhim what to do, and he listens to them when 
he shouldn’t. 


These statements are the reaction of more 
strongly intrenched, “older” teachers who 
depend greatly for their power on their in- 
fluence with the principal. Their dissatis- 
faction with a new principal seldom affects 
their careers to the point of causing them 
to move to another school. On the other 
hand, the coming of a new principal may 
be to the great advantage of and ardently 
desired by younger, less influential teachers. 
The effect of such an event on the career of 


a younger teacher is illustrated in this quo- 
tation: 

I was ready to transfer because of the old 
principal. I just couldn’t stand it. But when this 
new man came in and turned out to be so good, 
I went downtown and took my name off the 
transfer list. I want to stay there now. . . . Some 
of those teachers have been there as long as 
thirty years, you see, and they feel like they 
really own the place. They want everything 
done their way. They always had things their 
way and they were pretty mad when this new 
principal didn’t take to all their ideas. 


Any of these events may affect the career, 
then, in any of several ways, depending on 
the state of the career development at the 
time the event occurs. The effect of any 
event must be seen in the context of the 
type of adjustment made by the individual 
to the institutional organization in which 
she works. 


IV 


This paper has demonstrated the exist- 
ence, among Chicago schoolteachers, of 
what has been called a “horizontal” plane 
of career strivings and movements and has 
traced the kind of career patterns which 
occur, at this level, in a public bureaucracy 
where movement is achieved through ma- 
nipulation of formal procedures. It suggests 
that studies of other occupations, in which 
greater emphasis on vertical movement may 
obscure the presence and effects of such 
horizontal mobility, might well direct their 
attention to such phenomena. 

Further research might also explore in 
detail the relations between the horizontal 
mobility discussed here and the vertical 
mobility more prominent in many occu- 
pations. Studies in a number of occupations 
might give us answers to questions like 
this: To what extent, and under what cir- 
cumstances, will a person forego actions 
which might provide him with a better 
working situation at one level of an occu- 
pational hierarchy in the hope of receiving 
greater rewards through vertical mobility? 
Hall notes that those doctors who become 
members of the influential “inner frater- 
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nity” undergo a “rigorous system of selec- 
tion, and a system of prolonged apprentice- 
ship. The participants in the system must 
be prepared to expect long delays before 
being rewarded for their loyalty to such a 
system.”’® We see that the rewards of even- 
tual acceptance into this important group 
are attractive enough to keep the fledgling 
doctor who is apprenticed to it from at- 
tempting other ways of bettering his po- 
sition. Turning the problem around, we 
may ask to what extent a person will give 
up possible vertical mobility which might 
interfere with the successful adjustment he 
has made in terms of horizontal career 
movement. A suggestion as to the kinds of 
relationships and processes to be found here 
comes from the following statement made 
by a high-school teacher with regard to 
mobility within the school system: 


That’s one reason why a lot of people aren’t 
interested in taking principal’s exams. Suppos- 
ing they pass and their first assignment is to 
some schoollike M or T . And it’s likely 
to be at some low-class colored school like that, 
because people are always dying to get out of 
schools like that. . . . Those schools are nearly 


§ Hall, ‘“The Stages of a Medical Career,” p. 334. 


always vacant, so that you have a very good 
chance of being assigned there when you start 
in. A lot of people I know will say, “Why should 
I leave a nice neighborhood like Morgan Park 
or South Shore or Hyde Park to go down to a 
school like that?”’... These guys figure, “I 
should get mixed up with something like that? 
I like it better where I am.” 


Finally, we have explored the phenome- 
non of adjustment to a particular work sit- 
uation in terms of changes in the individual’s 
perspectives and social relationships and 
have noted the way in which such adjust- 
ment acted to tie the individual to the 
particular situation and to make it difficult 
for him to consider movement to another. 
We may speculate as to the importance and 
effects of such a process in the vertical 
mobility prominent in many occupations. 
One further research problem might be sug- 
gested: What are the social mechanisms 
which function, in occupations where such 
adjustment is not allowed to remain un- 
disturbed, to bridge the transition between 
work situations, to break the ties binding 
the individual to one situation, and to 
effect a new adjustment elsewhere? 
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THE RETAIL FURRIER: CONCEPTS OF SECURITY AND SUCCESS: 


LOUIS KRIESBERG 


ABSTRACT 


The separation of the artisan functions into specialized manufacturing, distributing, and retailing 
occupations has occurred in most trades. In studying a contemporary example of this process, different 
occupational values were found to be associated with different occupational situations. Retail furriers 
operating custom fur shops think of the secure furrier in self-oriented terms; those operating business fur 
shops think of the secure furrier in customer-oriented terms. Because of the nature of success in the United 
States and the social organization of the retail fur trade, less difference was noted in their characterization 


of the successful furrier. 


The retail furrier was formerly an artisan 
who made and repaired fur garments and 
sold them to the consumer. Asin many other 
trades, this combination of functions is now 
being broken up. Improvements in the pro- 
curement and processing of pelts and in- 
creased efficiency in the manufacturing of 
fur coats have brought ready-made coats 
within reach of new segments of the popula- 
tion. Most consumers already have the habit 
of buying ready-made clothes, and con- 
sequently the inexpensive ready-made fur 
coats find a ready mass market. Some retail 
furriers have begun to sell ready-made coats 
to this new market and have become mer- 
chant furriers, others remain custom furriers. 

This condition makes it possible to ob- 
serve directly whether different concepts of 
occupational security and success are asso- 
ciated with significantly different occupa- 
tional situations. By “occupational situa- 
tion” I mean those prevailing and recurring 
contingencies, activities, and relationships 
which characterize a given trade, business, 
or profession. 

The study of the relationship between 
concepts of security and success and differ- 
ent occupational situations is further facili- 
tated by the circumstance that most of the 
retail furriers do not participate in any sig- 
nificant formal or informal institutional net- 
work which might inculcate traditional oc- 
cupational values.” 


* This report is drawn from my Master’s thesis, 
“Security and Success among Retail Furriers” (Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1950), under the direction of 
Everett C. Hughes and Harvey Smith. 


Among the Chicago retail furriers differ- 
ent concepts of a secure furrier are associ- 
ated with different types of occupational 
situations. These situations are important 
in the formation of concepts of occupational 
security. As against ideas of security, con- 
cepts of occupational success are less differ- 
entiated. The association between occupa- 
tional situations and concepts of a successful 
furrier was not so striking because of the 
nature of success in America and the retail 
fur trade’s lack of a highly integrated social 
organization. 


COLLECTION OF DATA 


The basic data were collected through 
fifty interviews with retail furriers whose 
businesses were chosen at random from the 
Chicago classified telephone directory. Ad- 
ditional interviews were completed with per- 
sons in associated fields and with other retail 
furriers contacted informally. 

It was noted at an early stage of the re- 
search that the dichotomy between custom 


2 Studies of other occupational groups indicate the 
importance of such institutional factors; see, e.g., 
Roethlisberger and Dickson, Management and the 
Worker (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1946); and Oswald Hall, ‘‘The Informal Or- 
ganization of Medical Practice” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Department of Sociology, University 
of Chicago, 1944). 

3A retail furrier is defined as an individual who 
is owner or part owner of a retail fur business, a 
business in which two-thirds or more of the gross 
revenue comes from the sale, repair, or servicing of 
furs, sale of which is made directly to the consumer. 
Approximately 540 fur establishments in Chicago 
met this definition in 1949. 
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and merchant enterprises was an oversim- 
plification. To some extent the size of the 
business enterprise cuts across that distinc- 
tion; therefore, size of business was also used 
in characterizing types of business situa- 
tions. All the interviews in the sample were 
divided into three categories: (1) the custom 
furriers, (2) the merchant furriers, and (3) 
the business furriers, consisting of large- 
custom and large-merchant furriers. The 
business furriers are considered one group 


furriers do have different concepts, but their 
small number makes generalization ques- 
tionable. 

A clear difference was found between the 
custom furriers’ and the business furriers’ 
ideas of the secure furrier (see Table 1). The 
custom furriers emphasize two qualities: 
knowledge of the skills of the fur trade and 
the possession of money.’ If business be- 
comes slack, they reason, the furrier who is 
a mechanic (one who can cut and sew furs) 


TABLE 1 


TYPES OF CHARACTERIZATIONS OF THE SECURE FURRIER BY TYPES 
OF RETAIL FURRIERS 


Type oF CHARACTERIZATION 
TYPE oF 
FuRRIER 
Self- Business- Customer- No Totals 
oriented oriented* oriented Security t 
Custom furrier.. . . 7 I 2 2 12 
Business furrier. . . I 3 13 5 22 
8 4 15 7 34t 


* A business-oriented characterization of a secure furrier describes the secure furrier strictly 
in terms of his business either in regard to the attributes of the business or in regard to his policies 
in the business. Possessions and attributes of the furrier and customer attitudes are not given im- 
portance. For example, some furriers said the furrier who has a fur business that has a good physical 
plant, a good staff, and complete services is secure or that the furrier who buys conservatively and 


does not overstock is secure. 


+ Some furriers insisted that no furrier was secure, saying, ‘“The only secure furrier is a dead 
” 


one, 


t The sixteen merchant furriers in the sample are not included in this table. 


because, whether the fur business sells ready- 
made or custom-made coats, in large con- 
cerns most of the entrepreneurs do little 
shop work and assume more managerial 
duties. The divisions were made on the basis 
of the dollar volume of business in 1948 and 
the ratio between the sales of ready-made 
coats and the sales of custom-made coats.‘ 


THE FINDINGS 


To simplify the exposition of the findings, 
I will compare only the custom and the 
business furriers. The merchant furriers are 
omitted because they represent too complex 
a case for presentation here. Most of them 
had previously been custom furriers, and 
they hold the same concepts of success and 
security as do the custom furriers. Those 
merchant furriers who were never custom 


will always be able to survive on the money 
he receives for his labor in repairing gar- 


4 Those fur establishments which sell more ready- 
made coats than custom-made coats and whose sales 
of new coats make up 20 per cent or more of their 
annual sales are considered merchant fur shops; the 
others are considered custom fur shops. Thus fur 
shops that do only repair work are considered custom 
fur shops. Merchant fur shops with annual receipts 
of $75,000 or more in 1948 are considered large- 
merchant shops; custom fur shops with annual re- 
ceipts of $50,000 or more in 1948 are considered large- 
custom fur shops. 


5 The entire interview form was used to determine 
these characterizations, but particular attention was 
given to answers to such questions as ‘‘What kind of 
furrier would you call secure?” ‘“‘For you, what 
things give you security in your business?” ‘‘What 
are the threats to your security?” In analyzing the 
furriers’ concepts of a successful furrier, similar 
questions were used, and also the question, ‘‘For 
example, whom do you consider successful? Why?” 
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ments. Or the furrier with savings can sur- 
vive on them until his business revives. 

These two themes have important and 
mutually related elements in common. First, 
neither attribute is directly dependent upon 
anyone’s attitude; the attributes may be 
possessed independently of the consent or 
views of others. At the same time, knowl- 
edge of the skills of the trade and the pos- 
session of money are personal rather than 
business attributes. Even the money is felt 
to belong to the furrier himself—some cus- 
tom furriers explicitly state that the money 
should be in the bank under the furrier’s 
own name rather than under the business 
name. The furrier’s security is independent 
of his business or even of the security of the 
business. The custom furriers feel that, if 
the business fails, the furrier who can sur- 
vive by working somewhere else or by living 
on his savings is secure. From the context in 
which these attributes are discussed, it is 
clear that this is the sense in which they are 
used. In short, the custom furriers consider 
the secure furrier to be the one who is inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient because of his 
personal possessions—it is a self-oriented 
concept. 

The business furriers hold a decidedly 
different concept. Most of them emphasize 
the retail furrier’s relations to his customers; 
they say, for example, that the business that 
has been established a long time, which pro- 
vides good workmanship, which advertises 
well, or which has an honest policy will have 
a good reputation, and the furrier who owns 
such a business is the secure furrier. 

The business furriers’ customer-oriented 
concept of security differs in significant re- 
spects from that of the custom furriers. First, 
the business furriers place the basis of secu- 
rity in the minds of others, in the attitudes 
of their customers. Not the skill of the fur- 
rier’s hands but the good will of the hand 
that holds the checkbook is the basis of se- 
curity. Second, it is often the business which 
is considered to possess the good reputation. 
Or the furrier’s reputation is bound up with 
his business, so that, if he leavesit, his person- 
al reputation is no longerasource of security; 


thus, even those business furriers who think 
of a good reputation as a personal possession 
think of it as important in safeguarding the 


business. The custom furriers mention attri- ° 


butes of the furrier that make the furrier 
secure; the business furriers mention attri- 
butes of the furrier that make his business 
secure. 

When we turn from the retail furriers’ 
concepts of a secure furrier to their concepts 
of a successful furrier, the differences be- 
tween the types of furriers being compared 
are not so great. There is more ambiguity 
and overlapping of themes; although it is 
difficult to distinguish types, different tend- 
encies are noted. 

Nearly all the furriers interviewed believe 
that there is a public definition of a success- 
ful person or businessman and feel con- 
strained to acknowledge it. They hold that 
most people in America have a clear defini- 
tion of success and that this definition awards 
success to only a few: those who have accu- 
mulated the greatest amount of money and 
built up the largest businesses. However, 
the custom furriers and the business furriers 
tend to evaluate this definition differently. 

Most of the custom furriers accept wealth 
and the size of the business as the unques- 
tioned criteria of a successful furrier, and 
then may add, “I gave up trying to be a 
success.” Many therefore consider the stand- 
ards unjust and attempt, inconsistently, to 
hold up ‘“‘what most people say”’ as a foil to 
their support of good craftsmanship or of 
moral values as more important than suc- 
cess. Some of these furriers maintained, in 
parts of the interview, that occupational 
success, as the public defined it, could be 
achieved only by dishonesty and that they 
just could not be dishonest. As one furrier 
said, ‘If you want to fool someone, you can 
make lots of money, but you should be hon- 
est with customers.” A few custom furriers 
consistently reject the public definition claim 
that honesty and good workmanship are the 
only real measures of success. 

Essentially, however, the custom furriers 
disavow great personal concern with success. 
They say they are not successful by the 
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usual standards and they will not become 
$0; surviving, “making a living,” is success 
enough as far as they are concerned. This is 
true of the younger furriers interviewed in 
the group as well as the older ones. 

Most of the business furriers, like the cus- 
tom furriers, accept what they consider to 
be the public definition of success as the cri- 
terion of a successful furrier. They do so, 
however, with less misgiving. They may de- 
ride the furrier who would use another defi- 
nition. ‘‘The furrier who says he’s been hon- 
est all the time and that’s why he’s not made 
any money—well, he’s just feeling sorry for 
himself.” 

Some of the business furriers, however, do 
not accept such a definition and consistently 
assert that a good reputation among custom- 
ers and colleagues is the real criterion of 
occupational success. The furrier who has 
the respect of the people from whom he buys 
and to whom he sells is the only furrier who 
is successful, they say. 


ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 


Two questions are raised by these find- 
ings. First, why is the association between 
concepts of security and occupational situa- 
tions so marked, compared with the asso- 
ciation between concepts of success and 
occupational situations? Second, are there 
any differences in the occupational situations 
of the custom and the business furriers that 
could be related to their different concepts 
of a secure and of a successful furrier? 

To answer the first question we must con- 
sider certain general aspects of the concepts 
of success and security in American society. 
Around the idea of success clings the notion 
of personal achievement and that the man- 
ner in which a person rises is of great impor- 
tance. Yet the marks of success—symbols 
such as residence, occupation, and particu- 
larly money—can, in some cases, be got 
without personal achievement or without fol- 
lowing an ethical path. Definitions of success 
may emphasize either the idea of achieve- 
ment or the marks of success; but frequently 
they are attempts at mediating between the 
two.° 


On the other hand, security (excluding 
psychological security) means, simply, free- 
dom from monetary concerns and anxiety. 
Security is considered to be a state in which 
the individual and his immediate family are 
assured of an “adequate” standard of living. 
The absence of conflict in the characteriza- 
tion of security tends to eliminate discus- 
sions concerning its definition. 

This difference between success and secu- 
rity in large part accounts for the difference 
in the characterizations of a secure and of 
a successful furrier. The descriptions of the 
successful furrier are concerned with what 
success ‘‘really is,” that is, attempts are 
made to define success. On the other hand, 
the descriptions of the secure furrier are con- 
cerned with the attributes that would give 
the furrier security. 

Other differences between success and se- 
curity help to explain why the furriers’ con- 
cepts of occupational security are more close- 
ly associated with his business situation than 
are his concepts of occupational success. In 
general, in our society success is dependent 
upon the recognition of others. If a defini- 
tion of occupational success is to differ from 
the definition of success in general, held by 
the public, it must have colleague support; 
it must be upheld by others in the occupa- 
tion. Security, however, is personal and can- 
not be so easily evaluated by the public. An 
individual or a group can decide when secu- 
rity has been attained without seeking con- 
firmation from others. It is therefore easier 
for members of an occupational class to de- 
velop standards of security than standards 
of success. This is particularly the case in an 
occupational class such as the retail furriers, 
most of whom do not participate in any col- 
league groups which would lend support to 
their standards of success. 

A final difference between success and se- 
curity is relevant here. The monetary and 
other symbols of success are easily recog- 
nized and generally acknowledged, and the 
importance of success is emphasized; it is 


6 Cf. Gustav Ichheiser, ‘‘Ideology of Success and 
the Dilemma of Education,” Ethics, LIL (January, 
1943), 137-41. 
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therefore necessary to deal with common 
standards. On the other hand, the attributes 
that provide security are somewhat unique 
to each occupation; consequently, members 
of each occupational class are in a better 
position than is the general public to denote 
the characteristics of security for their occu- 
pation. As they share common occupational 
contingencies, we would expect considerable 
convergence in their ideas of how to solve 
recurring problems and attain security. 

We must turn to other findings in the 
study to answer the second question: Are 
there any differences in the occupational 
situations of the custom and the business 
furriers that may be related to the differences 
in their concepts of occupational security 
and success? 

Three conditions in the custom furriers’ 
occupational situation are of particular per- 
tinence to their concept of a secure furrier. 
First, custom furriers have little informal 
contact with other furriers, and they operate 
their businesses independently of any sig- 
nificant institutional framework. Their de- 
pendence, for example, upon wholesalers is 
less than is the case with the other retail 
furriers because their income comes mostly 
from repair work and they require a small 
stock of pelts to make the custom-made 
coats they do sell. Consequently, the custom 
furriers are likely to feel dependent upon 
their own abilities and possessions more than 
upon the way others regard them. This atti- 
tude is reinforced by the occupational expe- 
rience of the custom furriers, for they devel- 
oped their businesses largely by their own 
efforts. 

A second significant condition of the cus- 
tom furriers’ situation is the small size of 
their businesses. The custom furriers have 
no regular employees, and the shops are often 
located in the same place as the living quar- 
ters; thus business overhead is small and 
difficult to distinguish from personal over- 
head. The business, therefore, is not likely 
to appear as an ongoing, impersonal object 
that must be maintained. The custom fur- 
riers’ businesses are personal appendages; it 
is the way they make a living more than the 
object from which they draw a living. 


The third condition is perhaps most sig- 
nificant. The custom furriers earn their liv- 
ing from the work they do on furs. They 
expend relatively little effort to keep their 
customers or to find new ones; their clientele 
is built up gradually by word-of-mouth rec- 
ommendations, and most of their customers 
stay with them. Their customers are particu- 
larly concerned with the quality and work- 
manship of fur garments; unable to judge 
these very well, the customers are dependent 
upon the judgment of the furriers and must 
have confidence in them. The customers and 
furriers are bound together and form a stable 
business relationship. The customers’ pa- 
tronage is almost taken for granted by the 
custom furriers. Their interest is in the work 
they produce; they feel that their ability to 
do the fur work is their main concern. 

The custom furriers’ concern with pro- 
duction problems and their artisan orienta- 
tion is also related to their dislike of what 
they consider to be the public’s definition 
of success. To artisans, success in terms of 
money and size of business has little mean- 
ing. The older custom furriers’ failure to 
achieve any large degree of success as meas- 
ured in those terms is perhaps the basic 
ground for their evaluating the definition 
negatively. Perhaps for the younger custom 
furriers, too, the struggle to survive leaves 
little time or hope for plans of publicly de- 
fined success; a house, an automobile, and a 
well-clothed and well-fed family are all they 
expect and therefore want. The public defi- 
nition, whose authenticity they acknowl- 
edge, is beyond their reach. 

The business furriers’ occupational situa- 
tion is very different. First, the business fur- 
riers are not primarily concerned with the 
production of fur garments; they are more 
concerned with merchandising problems. 
Whether the business furriers are large-mer- 
chant furriers who must sell coats that they 
have already purchased or large-custom fur- 
riers with employees who manufacture gar- 
ments, in so far as they are concerned with 
production problems it is from a managerial 
viewpoint. 

Second, the business furriers are more 
dependent upon a large volume of sales and 
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repairs; this intensifies their dependence up- 
on a large number of customers or a very 
large transient trade. The need to hold a 
large number of customers or constantly to 
attract new ones increases their concern 
with the attitudes of their customers. Fur- 
thermore, the business furriers’ customers 
are of a type different from those of the 
custom furriers’. The sale of ready-made 
coats and the concomitant emphasis upon 
fashion and price has made comparison of 
fur coats possible. The customers of the new 
mass fur market are accustomed to “‘shop- 
ping around” for articles, and the sale of 
ready-made coats now makes this possible 
in furs also. Customers who visit many fur 
shops weaken their ties with any single fur- 
rier, and at the same time they make the 
furriers more conscious of their judgments. 
It is this type of customer who frequents the 
business fur shops. 

Third, the business furriers have a large 
number of year-round employees, and the 
high rental of their downtown offices and 
stores also contribute to high year-round 
operating expenses. These business expenses 
force concern with the maintenance of the 
business. Such a business can more easily 
become an object which can possess attri- 
butes and from which they feel they draw a 
living. 

Lastly, among some of the business fur- 
riers there is more social contact with other 
furriers and many of them are active in the 
Associated Fur Industries of Chicago, a 
trade association for the several fur indus- 
tries. The importance of sales of new gar- 
ments and the volume of such sales place 
the business furriers in frequent contact with 
wholesalers and salesmen; the extensive use 
of credit also makes the business furriers feel 
that their security is dependent upon their 
reputation. 

Some of these factors may be seen to be 
related to the business furriers’ concepts of 
a successful furrier. Their participation in 
some form of social organization with other 
members of the fur trade makes colleague 
Judgment of success possible and at the 
same time gives it importance. Their inter- 
est in merchandising places emphasis upon 


profits and volume of business, and most of 
the furriers do accept a monetary definition 
of success. More significantly, many of the 
business furriers are fairly successful in 
terms of a monetary definition of success 
and would therefore be less likely to reject 
it than would the custom furriers. They can 
afford to accept what they consider to be 
the public’s criteria of success. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Concepts of occupational success and se- 
curity have been analyzed as if the occupa- 
tional situations of the custom and business 
furriers were the determining factor in their 
development. However, we have not dis- 
cussed alternative hypotheses. Alternatives 
for which data were collected were tested 
and found to be less satisfactory than the 
one discussed so far.? Factors like age and 
type of occupational training were not found 
to be associated with different concepts of a 
secure furrier. Differences in cultural back- 
ground, important in other areas,* were not 
found to be crucial in the problem studied 
here. Religious differences were found to be 
unrelated to concepts of security and suc- 
cess. It was found that American-born fur- 
riers are more likely to characterize the se- 
cure furrier in customer-oriented terms, 
while foreign-born furriers use self-oriented 
terms. This is probably due to the fact that 
the business fur shops tend to be owned by 
American-born furriers. The small number 
of cases makes refined statistical analysis 
unreliable, but the association between oc- 
cupational situations and characterizations 
of a secure furrier appears to hold when 
place of birth is held constant. 

Although the occupational situation ap- 

7 Selection of different business forms by different 
personality types was not directly studied, and the 
evidence is inadequate to make any judgment on the 
importance of this factor. Personality differences, 
perhaps related to occupational orientations, are in- 
dicated in occupational selection by the studies of 
Anne Roe, ‘‘Personality and Vocation,” Transactions 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, Ser. Il, IX, 
No. 7, 257-67; and William E. Henry, ‘“‘The Business 


Executive: The Psychodynamics of a Social Role,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LIIL (1949), 286-91. 


8 See, e.g., Joel Seidman, The Needle Trades (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942), passim. 
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pears to explain the association shown in 
Table 1, that is not the entire explanation. 
The customer-orientation of the business 
furriers was emphasized; yet in the early 
1800’s the merchants are said to have been 
unconcerned with the customers’ good will; 
customer-businessmen relations were hard- 
fought contests.2 Those merchants would 
not be considered customer-oriented as the 
term is used here. It would seem that the 
concepts of the secure furrier held by the 
furriers are not structured by their occupa- 
tional situation alone. Perhaps society pro- 
vides alternatives, and the occupational sit- 
uation favors one or another of them. Many 
other values and concepts held by the fur- 
riers and by the people with whom they 
come into contact affect the occupational 
situation itself, as well as the furriers’ occu- 
pational values. Those general concepts and 
values are derived from many sources and 
may follow independent development. 
Nevertheless, this case study strongly 
suggests that under certain conditions the 
occupational situation is important in the 
formation of concepts of occupational se- 
curity. The process outlined below has been 
implicit in the discussion so far. The furrier, 
faced with recurring problems, feels that his 
problems are not unique but are endemic in 
the occupation; his own solutions are seen 
as the expediently and morally proper ones 
to achieve security .'° His methods of achiev- 
ing security are dependent upon the kind of 
problems he must meet and the alternatives 
open to him, in his business situation. There- 
fore, furriers in different business situations 
differ in their characterizations of a secure 
furrier. But more than this was noted. Fur- 
riers in the same business situation varied 
their characterizations of a secure furrier; 
we saw that from these variations common 
elements could be abstracted and a basic 


9Edgar L. Heermance, The Ethics of Business 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1926), pp. 51-63. 


10 Some furriers, more familiar with the variety of 
retail furriers, sometimes suggest that other retail 
furriers may have to possess other characteristics to 
be secure. But these furriers make it clear that those 
furriers are not so secure, “‘really,”’ as they are. 
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orientation recognized. This appears to have 
been possible because the two business situ- 
ations analyzed are oriented toward differ- 
ent sets of problems, so that the conditions 
of the occupational situations form distinc- 
tive integrated situations. The orientation 
of the occupational situation is reflected in 
the orientation of the retail furriers, under- 
lying their characterizations of the secure 
furrier. Thus the custom furrier, in a situa- 
tion of individual effort on production prob- 
lems, has a self-oriented conception of secu- 
rity; the business furrier, in a situation in 
which he must attract and hold “shopping 
customers” for an ongoing enterprise, has a 
customer-oriented conception of security." 
The same general process is operative in 
the formation of the furriers’ concepts of 
success, but, because of the nature of suc- 
cess in America and of the retail furriers’ 
social organization, it is much less marked.” 
The attainment of success depends upon the 
recognition of an audience and is difficult to 
withdraw from public judgment. The orien- 
tation of success is therefore not so easily 
limited by the occupational situation. 
Further research is necessary to better 
delimit the importance of the occupational 
situation under varying conditions. Such re- 
search would best take the form of a genetic 
study of an occupational class, tracing the 


tt This analysis has much in common with those 
advanced by Emory S. Bogardus, ‘The Occupa- 
tional Attitude,” Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII 
(January-February, 1924), 171-77; by John Dewey, 
‘Interpretation of Savage Mind,” Psychological Re- 
view, IX (May, 1902), 217-30; and by Thorstein 
Veblen, The Instinct of Workmanship (New York: 
Viking Press, 1914) and The Theory of Business 
Enterprise (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1904). However, they emphasized the automatic 
transference of habitual work patterns to ways of 
thinking. The analysis made here comes closer to 
Karl Mannheim’s and his emphasis on the develop- 
ment of ways of thinking adequate to meet persistent 
situations, in Man and Society in an Age of Recon- 
struction, trans. Edward Shils (London: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1944). 


12Tt may be that the business situations of the 
custom and business furriers do not differ in ways 
that are significant in forming different orientations 
of success, since they are both business situations 
wherein profit considerations play an important role. 
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development of occupational concepts in the 
members of the class. Further research is 
also needed to determine whether the orien- 
tations found associated here with custom 
(or artisan) and business (or large-merchan- 
dising) occupations are typical. Research 
investigating the extent to which occupa- 
tional values are generalized to other values 
would add significance to all studies of occu- 
pational values. For example, the question 


may be asked, are the business furriers more 
dependent upon the approbation of others 
for a general sense of security than are the 
custom furriers?" 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


13 A positive answer to the question would provide 
an additional explanatory factor for the findings that 
there is a growing deference to the views of others 
in our society (see, e.g., David Riesman, The Lonely 
Crowd, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 
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JANITORS VERSUS TENANTS: A STATUS-INCOME DILEMMA 


RAY GOLD 


ABSTRACT 


The apartment-house janitor and a large group of his tenants are each in one of two possible situations 
of status-income dilemma. The middle-class tenants, whose incomes are below the janitor’s, feel embittered 
toward him because his income permits him to obtain the costly status symbols they desire. The janitor 
resents being treated by them as their social inferior. He cites his substantial income, his professional 
behavior and attitudes, and his honorable self-conceptions as the bases of his unrecognized claim to middle- 
class status. However, the persistency of his lowly reputation and the necessity to perform dirty work for 


the tenants block his upward mobility. 


There is some kind of status relationship 
between the worker and the person served 
in almost any occupation where the two 
meet and interact. For example, when the 
salesperson and the customer meet, each 
brings to bear on the other valuations by 
which the other’s status category can be 
tentatively ascertained. This tentative status 
designation enables each to make a rough 
judgment as to how to act toward the other 
person and as to how he thinks the other 
person will act toward him. If their associ- 
ation is resumed, their initial judgments 
strongly influence the character of their sub- 
sequent interactions. If they are separated 
by wide barriers of social distance, they may 
carry on an almost formal salesperson- 
customer relationship for years. Or their re- 
spective status judgments may be such that 
the status barriers are gradually penetrated. 
In any case, the status relationship between 
them is always present, unless it is resolved 
into an absolute equalitarian relationship. 
Likewise, in the case of the physician and 
his patients, the plumber and his customers, 
the minister and his parishioners, and in 
others, there is a status relationship of which 
both parties are more or less aware and 
which influences the pattern of their inter- 
actions. Such being the case, the nature and 
form of these status relationships can and 
should be studied wherever they occur. 

The present example, which concerns the 
apartment-building janitor and his tenants, 
is a case study in such status relationships. 
The form these relationships have taken is 


that of a marked dilemma of status and 
income. 


STATUS AND INCOME 


The status-income dilemma may be ex- 
pected to occur in two situations. One is 
that in which an individual earns too little 
to pay for the goods and services generally 
associated with his other social character- 
istics. The other is that in which he earns 
enough to pay for goods and services gener- 
ally associated not with his other social char- 
acteristics but with those of members of 
higher social classes. When an individual in 
the first dilemma meets and interacts almost 
daily on a rather personal level with one in 
the second as, respectively, in the case of the 
tenant! and the apartment-building janitor, 
they develop an association whose form and 
content are of sociological interest. 

The data in this article are based entirely 
upon interviews with janitors.? What results 
is a penetrating view of the janitor’s con- 
ceptions of tenants and of his interpretations 
of their conceptions of him. Thus, we obtain 
an intimate understanding of the janitor’s 


t The term ‘‘tenant” herein refers to the house- 
wife, as the janitor seldom comes in contact with the 
man of the house. 

2 Thirty-seven janitors were interviewed by the 
author during the fall of 1949 and winter of 1949-59. 
The interviews were open-ended, averaging about 
two and one-half hours in length. A verbatim record 
of the interview proceedings was kept. A complete 
report and discussion of interfindings is in ‘‘The 
Chicago Flat Janitor” (unpublished M.A. thesis, 
department of sociology, University of Chicago, 
1950). 
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view of how he and tenants spar to resolve 
their respective dilemmas. Although many 
of the tenants may not be so sensitive as the 
janitor to this contest, it is safe to assume 
that, through his untiring efforts to play the 
game with his rules, the tenants are aware 
that he is agitating to change their tradi- 
tional patterns of interaction. 

In the early part of this century, before 
janitors in Chicago were unionized, they 
catered to virtually every whim of their 
employers and tenants in order to establish 
job security. Since they have become union- 
ized, their duties have been greatly delim- 
ited, their wages increased, and their priv- 
ileges extended to include a rent-free base- 
ment apartment in one of the larger build- 
ings which they service. At present, they are 
required to fire the furnace to provide heat 
and hot water for the tenants, to remove the 
tenants’ garbage regularly, to make minor 
emergency repairs, and to keep the building 
and grounds clean. 

Having a history, the janitor also has a 
reputation. The tenant-public seems to look 
upon him as an ignorant, lazy, and dirty 
occupational misfit. There has developed a 
general belief that, if a man cannot do any- 
thing else successfully, he can always become 
a janitor. This stereotype has been perpetu- 
ated by the public because of a number of 
beliefs, principally the following: (1) many 
janitors are foreign-born and therefore 
strange and suspicious; (2) the janitor is 
always seen wearing dirty clothes, so the 
tenants seem to feel that he habitually dis- 
regards cleanliness; (3) the janitor lives in 
the basement, which symbolizes his low 
status; and (4) the janitor removes the ten- 
ants’ garbage, a duty which subserves him 
to them. It is because the public has singled 
out these features in their view of the janitor 
that his ascribed status has been lowly. In 
the public’s view it seems that the janitor 
merely is a very low-class person doing me- 
nial work for the tenants. 

It is true that the performance of janito- 
rial duties requires neither lengthy training 
nor a high order of mechanical or technical 
skills. However, the nature of the janitor’s 
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situation has led him to play roles and in- 
corporate self-conceptions which frequentiy 
overshadow those which others expect of a 
combination caretaker and handy man. Be- 
cause he does not work under direct super- 
vision and can plan his work to suit himself, 
he feels that he is his own boss: he, alone, 
is in charge of the building and responsible 
for the safety of the tenants. After becoming 
proficient at making repairs for tenants, he 
magnifies his handy-man role into that of 
a master mechanic. Combining these two 
roles, he then sees himself as an entrepreneur 
who runs a cash business of attending to the 
tenants’ service needs. 

These roles, together with others which 
stem from the work situation, contradict the 
public’s stereotyped view of the janitor. 
Being sensitive to these social conceptions, 
the janitor strives to gain the tenants’ ac- 
ceptance as a person who has risen above 
the disreputable fellow these conceptions de- 
scribe. Toward this end he not only plays 
the role of a respectable, dignified human 
being but of one who has a very substantial 
income (about $385 per month in Chicago). 
In this setting it is evident that the janitor’s 
social relationships with the tenants are of 
crucial importance to him. These relation- 
ships are pervaded by his persistent disown- 
ing of his unhappy occupational heritage 
and the justification of his claim to middle- 
class status. 

So important are social relationships with 
the tenants that the janitor defines success 
in terms of them. As many janitors have 
pointed out: 


The most important thing about a janitor’s 
work is that you have to know how to deal with 
people. Then, when you show the tenants that 
you have a clean character and are respect- 
able, you can train them to be good tenants, 
that’s what’s really important in being a success. 


Because the janitor attempts to realize his 
self when interacting with his tenants, his 
efforts to train them are actually channeled 
toward the establishment of relationships 
which support, rather than oppose, his self- 
conceptions. The “good” tenants support 
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his self-conceptions; the “bad” tenants op- 
pose them. 

It will be well now to examine the nature 
of these social relationships to determine 
how they give rise to the personal and social 
dilemmas which comprise the central theme 
of this discussion. 

The janitor believes that, in general, ten- 
ants hold him in low esteem. Even the most 
friendly tenants maintain some social dis- 
tance between the janitor and themselves. 
Tenants, generally, overlook his qualifica- 
tions as an individual and see him only as 
a member of a low-status group. In their 
view he is merely an occupational type.’ The 
most militant proponents of this view are 
the “bad” tenants. 

There are two characteristics of a special 
group of “bad” tenants which are apposite 
to this presentation. These characteristics, 
jealousy and resentment, are descriptive of 
only those tenants who are embittered by 
the janitor’s economic prowess. They are 
people whose incomes are usually below, but 
sometimes slightly above, the janitor’s in- 
come. The janitor often refers to these ten- 
ants as “fourflushers.” They live on the 
brink of bankruptcy, and he knows it.‘ Status 
symbols are very important to them. Unlike 
thejanitor, they apparently strain their budg- 
ets to improve the appearance of their per- 
sons and their apartments. When they see 
the janitor’s new car or television aerial, 
their idea of high-status symbols, it is almost 


3R. E. Park, “Behind Our Masks,” Survey 
Graphic, LVI (May, 1926), 136: ‘‘Why is it that to 
the average American all Chinese like all Negroes 
look alike? It is because the individual man is con- 
cealed behind the racial type. The individual is there 
to be sure, but we do not meet him.” 


4In the boiler-room the janitor sorts out the 
noncombustible garbage from the combustible gar- 
bage, the former to be removed by a scavenger and 
the latter to be burned by him in the furnace. In the 
course of these sorting and burning operations he 
wittingly or unwittingly comes across letters and 
other things which serve to identify the different 
bundles or other forms of garbage accumulation. 
Thus, each of the tenants is readily identified by her 
garbage. What the garbage reveals about the tenant 
over a period of time enables the janitor to make 
intimate judgments about her. 
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more than they can bear. It violates their 
sense of social justice. In consequence of his 
high income, the janitor can acquire things 
which these tenants may interpret as a 
threat to the established social order. 

The janitor’s new car, parked conspicu- 
ously in front of the building, serves con- 
stantly to remind tenants of his pecuniary 
power. It draws the most criticism from the 
jealous tenants. Commenting on the ten- 
sions thereby engendered, Janitor No. 35 
remarked: 


There is a certain amount of jealousy when 
janitors try to better themselves. A whole lot 
are jealous because the janitor makes more than 
they do. But they don’t consider the time a 
janitor puts in. When I got my Dodge two years 
ago somebody said, “Huh, look at that fellow. 
He must be making the money or he wouldn’t 
be buying a new car.” I know one party, they 
think a janitor should be in working clothes all 
the time. Just because a janitor likes to go out 
in an auto and they don’t have any, there is that 
feeling between janitor and the tenant, that’s 
for sure. 


Some of these fourflushers do own an 
automobile. But if the janitor’s car is bigger 
and newer than theirs, they are extremely 
mortified. Janitor No. 33 experienced the 
wrath of such people: 


About a third of the tenants are very pleas- 
ant about it when they see my car, but the rest 
say, “Holy cripe, the janitor got a new car!” 
The same majority is the ones you are in trouble 
with all the time. They say, “How is the ‘nigger’ 
with the big car?”’ meaning I am a “nigger” 
because I got a Buick and my car is bigger than 
theirs. 


The janitor finds that the jealous tenants 
are impossible to accommodate. They do 
not want to be accommodated by him. “No 
matter what you do,” protested Janitor No. 
14, “they squawk.” Their animosity seems 
to know no bounds. They deliberately at- 
tempt to create trouble for the janitor by 
complaining about him to his employer. 

Besides complaining about him, these ten- 
ants reveal their resentment of the janitor’s 
mobility efforts by making nasty remarks 
to him. This was shown very clearly in 4 
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conversation with Janitor No. 12 and his 
wife: 

JANITOR: When we got our 10 per cent raise 
a short time ago, the tenants didn’t like it. You 
see how nice this [first-floor] apartment looks. 
Well, there ain’t another apartment in the build- 
ing that’s decorated as nice as this. I had all 
those cabinets in the kitchen tore out and got 
new ones put in. That brick glass and ventilator 
in the transom opening—I had it done. Tenants 
didn’t like to see me do all that. They resent it. 

INTERVIEWER: How do they show their re- 
sentment? 

Wire: Mostly by making snotty remarks. 
One woman told us that we shouldn’t live in 
such a nice apartment on the first floor, that we 
should live in a hole [basement apartment] like 
other janitors. Then they are sarcastic in a lot 
of other ways. They just don’t like to see us have 
a nice apartment and a new car. I guess they’d 
rather see us live like rats. 


The basement apartment is symbolic of 
the janitor’s subservient status. If he can 
arrange with his employer to obtain a first- 
floor apartment, there is nothing that the 
jealous tenants can do to stop him. They 
can only try to make life miserable for him. 

Jealous tenants disdainfully address him 
as “Janitor,” rather than using his given 
name. It is bad enough, from his standpoint, 
that all other tenants address him by his 
given name, thereby indicating his histori- 
cally servile status. But these resentful ten- 
ants go further. They call him by his occu- 
pational name. Symbolically, their use of 
this “dirty” name means that they want 
their relationships with him to be as im- 
personal as possible. They want the janitor 
to be aware of the great social distance 
which he would dare to bridge. Janitor No. 
14 commented on this form of address: 


JANITOR: The bad ones squawk as long as 
they live. No matter what you do they squawk. 
They’re the ones that don’t call you by your 
name. They’re a lower class of people, but they 
try to make you feel even lower than them. 

__ INTERVIEWER: Why do they call you “Jan- 
itor”? 

Janitor: It’s either out of stupidity or to 
make you think you are a slave to them—an 
underdog. Janitors get the same crap all over 
the city, I know. 
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These fourflushers who address him as 
“Janitor” are unalterably opposed to his 
efforts to better himself. The longer they 
live in the building, the worse their relation- 
ships with him become. This point was 
brought out by Janitor No. 4: 


Boy, I’ll tell you about one thing that hap- 
pened to me last Christmas morning. This wom- 
an rings my bell when I’m out and gives an 
envelope to my wife to give to me. I passed by 
the back windows here a little while later and 
looked in like I always do to wave at the kid, 
and my wife called me in because she thought 
there must be a present in the envelope. So I 
went in and opened it up and there was a note 
inside that said, “I’ll be home today so please 
keep the heat up.”’ I was so mad I coulda booted 
her ass right over the fence if she was there. 
That’s how the tenants get when they been 
living here too long. Most of them think they 
own the building, and you should do just what 
they want. 


As Janitor No. 4 insisted, the fourflushers’ 
unthinking demands for personal service, 
their utter disregard for the janitor’s integ- 
rity and authority, and their possessiveness 
toward the building increase with their 
length of residence. The building becomes 
more and more like “home” to them, the 
longer they live there. ‘They can’t afford to 
have a home and servants of their own,” 
observed Janitor No 18, “so they try to 
treat the janitor as their servant.”’ They like 
to think of him as a mobile part of the build- 
ing, always at their beck and call. Still, the 
deep-seated animosities between these ten- 
ants and the janitor preclude any mutually 
satisfactory adjustment of their respective 
roles. Through the years they continue to 
be jealous and resentful of him. Meanwhile, 
he continues to resent their unco-operative- 
ness and disrespect. The building becomes 
as much “home” to him as it does to them. 
But there is something about “home” that 
can never be remedied. From the standpoint 
of these fourflushers, that something is the 
janitor. From the janitor’s point of view, 
that something is the fourflushers. 

Turning now from janitors whose tenants 
have incomes that are marginal to theirs to 
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janitors whose tenants are plainly well-to- 
do, it is evident that there is a remarkable 
contrast in janitor-tenant relationships. The 
following conversation with Janitor No. 26 
will serve as an introduction to this contrast: 


INTERVIEWER: Some fellows have told me 
that many of their tenants resent their getting 
a new car or a television set. Have you ever 
come up against that? 

Jantror: That class of people don’t live here, 
of course. The class of people you’re talking 
about are making two hundred a month, don’t 
have a car, and are lucky they’re living. Yeah, 
I’ve met up with them. ... People here aren’t 
jealous if you got a new car. People here feel you 
have to have a car, like bread and butter. 


Tenants whose incomes are clearly higher 
than the janitor’s have no cause to be jealous 
of him. They do not compete with him for 
symbols of pecuniary power. There is more 
prestige attached to having an engineer in 
the building than to having a janitor, so they 
call him “the engineer.”” These people obvi- 
ously do not have the status-income prob- 
lems of the fourflushers who contemptuously 
address him as “Janitor.’’ Clearly, then, 
tenants who are well-to-do have no need to 
make demands. As Janitor No. 17, many of 
whose tenants have incomes marginal to his, 
so penetratingly observed: 


The people that don’t have anything put up 
the biggest front and squawk a lot. The people 
who got it don’t need any attention. I’d rather 
work for rich tenants. The ones we got here are 
middle ones. Those tenants that sing don’t have 
a right to.... Some few tenants just got here 
from the Negro district. They were stuck there 
until they could find a place to move to. Man, 
they’re real glad to be here. They don’t give me 
no trouble at all. 


Demonstrating remarkable insight, Janitor 
No. 17 pointed out that the “rich” tenants 
do not feel that they need attention from 
the janitor; that the “refugee” (like the 
poor) tenants feel that they are in no posi- 
tion to make demands; and that the four- 
flushers or “middle” (probably lower-middle) 
tenants are the most troublesome. 

When a janitor works for many years in 
a building occupied by well-to-do tenants, 
it is not unusual that a genuinely warm re- 
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lationship develops between him and these 
tenants. They probably come to see him as 
an old family employee, while he believes 
that he has been accepted for himself. As 
Janitor No. 26 asserted, “They feel they’re 
no better than me—I’m no better than 
them, and they always invite me in for coffee 
or something like that.” There is no problem 
in sharing identification of “home.” The 
building is undisputedly “home’’ to both the 
the janitor and the “rich” tenants, because 
they most probably view their relationship 
with him as a status accommodation, which 
he interprets as an equalitarian relationship. 

In the next section the status-income di- 
lemma is illustrated in terms of the janitor’s 
professional behavior and outlook, which 
are in marked contrast with the tenants’ 
lack of respect for him. 


PROFESSIONAL BEHAVIOR AND 
PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 


It is likely that in every low-status occu- 
pation, where the worker associates with the 
customer, the workers meet with certain 
customer-oriented situations in which they 
typically behave in accordance with stand- 
ards that people have traditionally called 
“professional.” These low-status workers 
certainly do not label themselves “profes- 
sionals,” nor do others so label them. Yet, 
there is ample evidence that some of their 
behavior is ethically comparable to the be- 
havior exhibited by members of the so-called 
“professions.” R. E. Park, some twenty-six 
years ago, made similar observations of the 
tendency of even the lowest status occupa- 
tions to become quasi-professions in some 
respects: 

In the city every vocation, even that of a 
beggar, tends to assume the character of a pro- 
fession and the discipline which success in any 
vocation imposes, together with the associations 
that it enforces, emphasizes this tendency—the 
tendency, namely, not merely to specialize, but 
to rationalize one’s occupation and to develop 
a specific and conscious technique for carrying 
it on.s 


5 “Suggestions for the Investigation of Human 
Behavior in the Urban Environment,” The City, ed. 
R. E. Park (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1925), Pp. 14. 


JANITORS VERSUS TENANTS 


While it is true that the janitor’s self- 
conceptions are instrumental in forming the 
superstructure of his professional behavior, 
the foundation of such conduct is formed 
primarily out of situational requisites. This 
being the case, his status-income dilemma 
is intensified, because he is frequently called 
upon to act in a professional manner toward 
the disrespectful tenants. Thus, whether 
mainly out of choice (expression of self- 
conceptions) or out of necessity (fulfilment 
of situational requisites), the relationship 
between janitor and tenant sometimes as- 
sumes the character of that between pro- 
fessional and client. 

The nature of the janitor’s work leads him 
to find out a great deal about the personal 
lives of his tenants. He meets with many 
situations which force him to decide how 
much and to whom he should tell what he 
knows about them. Generally, he exercises 
scrupulous care in the handling of this in- 
timate knowledge, as he considers himself 
to be intrusted with it in confidence. 

The janitor gets some of his information 
from sources other than the tenants them- 
selves. When he acts as an informant (e.g., 
for insurance checkers), he finds out a great 
deal about their personal affairs. One tenant 
tells him about another. The garbage reveals 
much about them. From these sources he 
acquires information of a very confidential 
nature. 

The janitor also gets information directly 
from the tenants. They confide in him not 
only about illnesses but also about personal 
problems. As Janitor No. 20 remarked, 
“Some of them stop you and think they 
have to tell you if they got a toothache.” 

How the janitor dispenses his intimate 
knowledge about tenants was related by 
Janitor No. 32: 


If tenants want to know what’s going on, 
they come to me about it. You hear and see a 
lot of things in your time. There are even times 
when you are requested to keep quiet. And 
there are times when you have to answer—for 
FBI and insurance inspectors. You can’t tell 
them everything, either, you know. See and not 
see; hear and not hear—that’s the best policy. 
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Like the bartender and the barber, whose 
ascribed occupational status beclouds the 
fact that they frequently share their cus- 
tomers’ personal secrets, the janitor is placed 
in problematical situations requiring some 
kind of ethical rules. When it is understood 
that occupational problems which accrue 
from the same kinds of situations are basi- 
cally the same without respect to status, then 
the similar receipt of confidences by the 
janitor, the lawyer, or the bartender be- 
comes clear. These workers are, in this in- 
stance, in the kind of situation which re- 
quires them to protect the customer’s per- 
sonal secrets. Whether the disposition of 
these secrets involves as little as remaining 
silent or as much as stretching the truth, the 
workers protect their relationship with the 
customer by protecting his confidences. Like- 
wise, in other given kinds of work situations 
which require the solution of ethical prob- 
lems, the worker-customer relationship be- 
comes overly complicated unless the worker 
makes and observes appropriate rules. Such 
ethical rules are not simply a matter of 
honorable self-conceptions or formalized 
professional codes. They are fundamentally 
a matter of situational requirements, irre- 
spective of personal and occupational status. 

Another area in which professional behav- 
ior is found concerns the janitor’s relation- 
ships with overamorous tenants. Janitor No. 
12 described what he considers to be the 
proper procedure for easing gracefully out of 
such a delicate predicament: 


Another thing about janitors—lots of women 
try to get you up in apartment just “to talk’’ 
or for some phony excuse. When you walk in 
they are on couch, ask you to sit down, and that 
means only one thing. When that happens to me 
and I begin to sweat, I know I better leave. 
Thing is not to refuse them so they get embar- 
rassed, so I act dumb. I excuse myself and say 
I forgot about water running some place which 
I must shut off right away. It’s hard to do, but 
it’s best. 


One can easily imagine hearing the bishop 
advise the young minister or the elderly 
doctor instruct the young doctor in a similar 
vein. The minister and the doctor must be 
prepared to meet such situations in a like 
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fashion. The janitor instructs tenants to call 
him for repairs only during daylight hours, 
except for what he considers to be genuine 
emergencies. In the same way, the physician 
teaches his patients to call him only during 
office hours, except for a bona fide emer- 
gency. Some janitors recognize the similarity 
to doctors’ problems. As Janitor No. 19 ob- 
served: 

Did you ever stop to think that we have a lot 
in common with doctors? I used to meet them 
in the halls at all hours of the night. We’d kid 
each other about making emergency calls at all 
hours of the night and never getting through 
with work. 


Not only the janitor and the physician but 
others who deal routinely with customers’ 
emergencies have problems of the same kind. 

Yet another cluster of work situations 
wherein the janitor exhibits professional be- 
havior concerns those occasions when he is 
called upon to do mechanical work for the 
tenants. The most clear-cut evidence of pro- 
fessional behavior in this area was submitted 
by Janitor No. 11. 

Some of the repair work the tenant is re- 
sponsible for and I’m supposed to charge for it. 
Well, if I replace some glass that costs me three 
and a half dollars, I may charge the tenant a 
half dollar or two dollars more for my labor, 
depending on how much she can afford. If it’s a 
little thing and the tenant isn’t well off, I won’t 
charge her anything for it if she’s supposed to 
pay. 

The janitor’s practice of charging for repairs 
on the basis of the customer’s ability to pay 
is a high standard of service—quite in the 
tradition of the medical profession—and he 
knows it. 

THE DILEMMA 


The janitor’s professional behavior, to- 
gether with his substantial income, contra- 
dicts what he believes are his tenants’ con- 
ceptions of him. His struggle to gain their 
respect is a struggle for status. His high 
standards of conduct constitute a way of 
favorably influencing their estimation of his 
worth. Still, he finds that tenants regard 
him as hardly more than a@ janitor. He 
strongly resents their failure properly to 
recognize him, particularly in the case of 
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the fourflushers. As Janitor No. 18 bitterly 
remarked: 


They’re the kind that are very important. 
They think you’ rea fireman—should drop every- 
thing and run to them. They adopt a superior 
attitude: “I’m the tenant and you’re the jan- 
itor.” Like the East and the West in that saying, 
Confidentially, a lot of us janitors could buy out 
most tenants. They put on airs and try to be 
bossy. 


The janitor has a higher income than many 
of the tenants; yet, the latter “adopt a su- 
perior attitude.” So he does considerable 
soul-searching to seek a satisfactory expla- 
nation of his relatively low status. The con- 
versation which we had with Janitor No. 28 
is in point: 

INTERVIEWER: What things are janitors 
touchy about? 

Janitor: A lot of tenants figure he’s just a 
goddamn janitor, a servant. Here [with “rich” 
tenants] it’s not so bad. You say something to 
them and they [the “‘bad”’ tenants] say, ‘Hell, 
you’re nothing but a janitor.’’ Or when you're 
talking to even a working man and you tell him 
you’re a janitor, he smiles—you know, people 
think there’s nothing lower than a janitor. You 
get that feeling that they’re looking down on 
you, because you’re working for them. I know 
I feel that way sometimes. During the depres- 
sion I was making better than most, so what the 
hell. It’s good earned money. 

INTERVIEWER: Well, why do you say you get 
that feeling that they are looking down on you? 
Why do you feel so sensitive? 

JAntrTor: In different places you hear people 
talk janitor this and janitor that, and they say 
they’d never be a goddamn janitor. So you think 
people here must say and think the same, but 
not to you. It makes you feel funny sometimes. 


It is noteworthy that Janitor No. 28 does not 
reject his idea of the tenants’ definition of a 
janitor. For that matter, virtually no other 
janitor does so either. To explain this, it is 
necessary to understand how the janitor re- 
lates himself to other janitors in terms of the 
occupational title. 

The individual janitor strongly identifies 
himself with the name “janitor,” despite his 
belief that tenants look down on janitors. 
Their view does not annoy him very much 
because he, too, looks down on other janitors. 


JANITORS VERSUS TENANTS 


He feels that he is different from and 
better than other janitors. So, when ten- 
ants (nonjanitors) speak disparagingly of 
janitors, he does not resent it because of 
the group solidarity in the occupation, 
for, in reality, there is little such solidar- 
ity. Rather he resents it because his self- 
conceptions are so involved in the name 
“janitor” and because the tenants fail to 
recognize his individual worth. Thus, when 
a janitor (No. 8) proudly states, ‘““Tenants 
never treated me like a janitor,” there is no 
doubt that he agrees with their definition of 
janitor but that he, by virtue of being singu- 
larly superior to other janitors, has been 
treated in accordance with his conception 
of himself. 

This attitude of “different and better” 
may be characteristic of the members of any 
occupation (or other group) whose public 
reputation is one of censorious stereotypes. 
This attitude implies that the individual 
member agrees that most of his colleagues 
do have the characteristics attributed to 
them by the public. The interesting question 
is: Why does the member agree with the 
public? The study of janitors suggests that 
the answer is likely to be in terms of (1) the 
nature of the member’s association with his 
colleagues (he probably knows only a few of 
the ‘‘better” ones) and (2) the status rela- 
tionship between the member and the por- 
tion of the public he associates with in his 
work. 

Although the individual janitor capably 
defends himself from the public’s concep- 
tions of janitors, he still must perform tasks 
which preclude advance to a higher occu- 
pational, hence social, status. The janitorial 
reputation refers to the members’ personal 
characteristics and work habits. Closely re- 
lated to, but distinguishable from, these al- 
leged personal traits, are readily verified 
features of janitoring which involve dirty 
work (e.g., shoveling coal and removing gar- 
bage). Work is dirty when society defines it 
as such, that is, when society defines it as 
being necessary but undesirable or even 
repugnant. Middle-class people seem con- 
sciously to avoid such tasks. They appar- 
ently realize that the kind of work one does 
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is often more important than one’s income 
when it comes to getting established as a 
member of the middle class. Yet, in a ma- 
terialistic society certain costly things, like 
a new automobile and a television set, be- 
come symbolic of high status, even to them. 
This accounts for the dilemma of the four- 
flushers. 

But what about members of occupations 
which require the performance of dirty tasks? 
It seems that, like members of the janitorial 
occupation, they have the financial but lack 
the occupational qualifications for accept- 
ance by the middle class. Speaking on this 
dilemma, Janitor No. 35 argued: 


A lot think they’re better than the janitor 
because he has to take down their trash. Still 
the janitor makes more money. I believe the 
janitor should be making a lot more money than 
white-collar workers. After all, ‘a janitor has a 
whole lot of responsibility and long hours. 


Janitor No. 35, in summarizing the status- 
income dilemma, is painfully aware that 
tenants look down on the janitor. Their 
trash, the garbage, is undoubtedly the big- 
gest single element in the janitor’s continued 
low status. The removal of garbage is dirty 
work, incompatible with middle-class status. 
It causes the janitor to subserve the tenants, 
all of his individual attributes notwithstand- 
ing. The garbage symbolizes the dilemmas 
of the janitor-tenant relationship. 


CONCLUSION 


This account of the status-income di- 
lemma suggests that, since high-prestige and 
high-income occupations are frequently dis- 
tinguishable from one another, the kind of 
work a person does is a crucially qualifying 
factor in so far as his status possibilities are 
concerned. Viewed another way, the trend 
toward professionalization of occupations 
becomes an effort either to bring status rec- 
ognition into line with high income or to 
bring income into line with high-status rec- 
ognition. The janitor-tenant relationship 
has been graphically presented to call atten- 
tion to a dilemma which is so prevalent that 
it is apt to be overlooked. 


Carcaco, ILLINOIS 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY AND OCCUPATIONAL CAREER PATTERNS* 
II, SOCIAL MOBILITY 


SEYMOUR M. LIPSET AND REINHARD BENDIX 


ABSTRACT 


The Oakland, California, labor-market study reinforces the findings of other studies that social mobility 
largely goes on within manual! and nonmanual occupations rather than between them. A majority of 935 
respondents, however, have held occupations in both categories at some time in their careers, though most 
shifts were temporary. The study also indicates that mobility into the nonmanual group on the part of man- 


ual workers is largely movement into self-employment. 


UPWARD AND DOWNWARD MOBILITY 


The interchange between manual and 
nonmanual occupations from the point of 
view of social mobility can most easily be 
shown by contrasting the proportion of time 
which those who work with their hands have 
spent in the nonmanual occupations with 
the proportion of time which nonmanual 
workers have spent as manual laborers. 


TABLE 14 


PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT IN OCCUPATIONAL 
DIVISIONS OTHER THAN PRESENT, BY PRES- 
ENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUP AND DIVISION 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Time SPENT 
PRESENT 
OccuPpATIONAL NUMBER 
Group AND Division In Non- 
Occupations mennal 
Occupations 
Semiprofessional. . 19 
Own business... .. 105 
Upper-white- 
Semiskilled....... 13.5 


* These figures include 15 business executives and 3 manual 
(odd jobs) workers not shown separately. (All of the tables in 
this article reporting proportions of lifetime career patterns are 

on ies, thirty-one years or older. The younger 
workers in our sample are not considered in such tables.) 


Though little confidence can be placed in 
the over-all contrast between 11.1 and 20.2 
per cent, it is of interest that the range of 
variation in the two groups differs markedly. 
Those who hold manual jobs at present have 
worked for from only 9 to 13 per cent of 
their careers in nonmanual occupations. But 
those now in nonmanual occupations have 
spent from 5 to 29 per cent of their life- 
careers as manual workers. In a society in 
which the majority of individuals do not pass 
from the one category to the other, the in- 
stances where the crossing is made may be 
called cases of upward or downward mobil- 
ity. These terms shall be used in the conven- 
tional sense, designating as upward mobile 
any individual who moves from manual to 
nonmanual jobs during a significant period 
of his work career.*3 

Although the use of this terminology is 
justified on the whole, the data reveal an 
important aspect of social mobility, in Amer- 
ican society, which is essentially obscured by 
the terms. There is perhaps less doubt about 
upward than about downward mobility. Ifa 
person from a worker’s family obtains jobs 
in the nonmanual occupations, then he is 
likely to have risen in the hierarchy of pres- 
tige even though, economically, he may 
have advanced little, or not at all. Our 

* Part I of this report, “Stability of Jobholding,” 
appeared in this Journal, January, 1952, pp. 366-74. 


3 These terms shall also be used when there is a 
significant shift between occupations within the 
manual or the nonmanual category, such as from 
unskilled to skilled or from lower-white-collar to pro- 
fessional. 
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data indicate that relatively little of this 
upward mobility is of a permanent charac- 
ter. On the other hand, it does not follow 
that those who are now in nonmanual occu- 
pations have been downward mobile because 
they have spent a portion of their careers as 
manual laborers. The test of a rise or fall in 
the socioeconomic hierarchy is clearly the 
permanence of the change. As already indi- 
cated, there is relatively little permanent 
crossing between the manual and nonman- 
ual occupations among the respondents. 
Table 15 indicates, however, that a tem- 


TABLE 15 


PERCENTAGE WHO EVER WORKED IN OCCUPA- 
TIONAL DIVISION OTHER THAN PRESENT, BY 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP AND DIVISION* 


RESPONDENTS EvER 
SPENDING TIME 
PRESENT 
OccuPATIONAL NUMBER 
Group AND DIVISION In Manual} In Non- 
Occupa- |manual Oc- 
tions cupations 
Professional. ....... 23 
Semiprofessional. . . . 19 
Own business....... 105 
Upper-white-collar. . 72 
Lower-white-collar.. . 67 
All nonmmanual....| 343T 
Unskilled.......... 40.9 
All manual......... 46.8 


* These figures include 15 business executives and 3 manual 
(odd jobs) workers not shown separately. 


t The jobs included in these data do mot include jobs held 
before completing school or university. 


porary change from one to the other cate- 
gory occurs with considerably frequency. 
Significantly, the temporary crossings occur 
more frequently downward than upward. 
Workers in American society may well feel 
that their chances of a rise in socioeconomic 
status are slight. Yet those in the middle and 
upper brackets of the occupational hier- 
archy may continue to insist that ready op- 
portunities for social and economic advance- 
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ment exist, because from 40 to 80 per cent of 
their numbers have at one time or another 
worked in the manual occupations. While 
this is not the place to explore the subjective 
aspects of social mobility, we want to em- 
phasize the importance of considering the 
impact of casual job experiences on the sub- 
jective appraisals of opportunities and on 
the presence or absence of subjective class 
identifications. 

In using the conventional interpretations 
of the occupational hierarchy, two reserva- 
tions must be made. Recent studies have 
shown that the occupation of an individual 
correlates highly with his “social placement”’ 
by members of the same community."4 On 
the other hand, people’s ideas about who be- 
longs to the middle class or the working class 
are sufficiently vague and ideological to al- 
low even some corporation vice-presidents 
to rank themselves as members of the work- 
ing class.'’ Such findings demonstrate the 
difficulty of using an occupational classifica- 
tion as a basis for assessing upward or down- 
ward mobility. Differences in earnings can 
be objectively ascertained, but the social 
evaluation of a particular job or occupation 
is inevitably subjective. When an individ- 
ual’s work career is judged by his occupa- 
tional rise or fall, it is so judged because oc- 
cupational classification combines to some 
extent the economic with the prestige aspect 
of social class. But, in using data such as 
those in this study, whose subjective judg- 
ment of social mobility should be employed? 
Not the individual’s, since he was not asked 
to evaluate his own mobility, or his associ- 
ates’, since that was not available. Hence we 
fall back on the general understanding of the 
differences between high- and low-status 
jobs, which is presumed to be accepted in the 
country as a whole. Such an understanding, 
in so far as it exists, is vague indeed, and in 
assessing the social mobility of the respond- 


*4See W. Lloyd Warner e¢ al., Social Class in 
America (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1949). 

18 See Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 
Classes (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949). 
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ents only crude distinctions can be made. A 
second reservation must be made. We speak 
of a lack of social mobility if an individual 
has remained within the same occupational 
group throughout his career. But this con- 
flicts with the general understanding, how- 
ever vague, which was referred to above. A 
man who owns his own business and who 
transforms it from a small store to a chain of 
stores in twenty years will be regarded as 


or three breakdowns are attempted. It is, 
nevertheless, possible to analyze the upward 
and downward mobility of respondents in 
greater detail. “Areas” of high and of low 
mobility may first be distinguished on the 
basis of the previous tabulations of 4,530 job 
changes. Here again (Table 16) the pattern 
is similar to that evidenced in the total job- 
history data above. The self-employed re- 
veal the greatest mobility from manual to 


TABLE 16 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUP OF PRESENT JOB BY OCCUPATIONAL DIVISION 
OF PREVIOUS JOB 


PRESENT Jos 


OccuPATIONAL 
DIvIsION OF 
Previous Jos 


Professional and 
Semiprofessional 


Own Business Upper- Lower- 


White-Collar White-Collar 


Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
Nonmanual....... 193 89.8 207 89.2 534 74.5 
| ee 22 10.2 154 41.3 10 9.8 173 24.1 
WR esse: 215 100.0 373 | 100.0 102 100.0 717 100.0 
Sales Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled 


Number | Per Cent Number 


Per Cent Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 


Nonmanual....... 243 70.2 135 13.6 167 16.7 73 17.3 
7 2.0 21 2.1 47 4.7 32 7.6 
96 27.7 839 84.3 786 78.6 316 

0 erg 346 99.9 995 100.0 | 1,000 100.0 421 100.0 


highly mobile, both economically and so- 
cially. Yet he would not be so described if 
the stability of an occupational career is the 
only criterion of mobility. At the same time 
it is impossible to consider each career in de- 
tail as long as the interest is in an analysis of 
general career patterns. This aspect of the 
problem subsequently will be taken into ac- 
count by linking occupational career with 
income data and with the degree of mobility 
between jobs, areas, and industries. 


SPECIFIC AVENUES OF MOBILITY 


Though 935 job histories provide a mass 
of information, this number is quickly re- 
duced to insignificance when more than two 


nonmanual positions. Shifts from farm jobs 
are largely to manual labor, especially the 
unskilled and semiskilled positions. The 
lower-white-collar and sales positions are the 
main positions in which manual workers 
have an opportunity to secure other than 
self-employment, and these positions do not 
usually reflect immediate upward mobility. 
The professional, semiprofessional, business 
executive, and upper-white-collar positions 
are filled largely by persons who previously 
were in nonmanual positions. As one would 
expect, skilled positions are the most dif- 
ficult manual jobs for nonmanual workers to 
secure. 

It is difficult to estimate from the data 
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how much genuine social mobility is re- 
flected in these tables, since persons chang- 
ing from manual work to lower-white-collar 
and sales jobs or to small business may not 
actually be changing their status and income 
level by a great deal. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that a considerable amount of such 
shifting does occur. 


A. “BUREAUCRATIC” VERSUS ‘‘FREE- 
ENTERPRISE” MOBILITY 


Table 16 suggests that the greatest social 
mobility occurs in the form of shifts into 
“own business” and that shifts into the 
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throughout in the same occupational clas- 
sification. He may be a white-collar worker 
at the end as well as at the beginning of his 
career, though he began as a salesclerk and 
ended as an executive vice-president. How- 
ever, the study does not deal with this type 
of mobility here but rather with the two 
types of social mobility which are repre- 
sented by the people who own their business 
and by those in the white-collar occupations, 
which may be called an “old” and a “new”’ 
type of mobility. To run a business of one’s 
own is still a much-cherished ideal. But with 
the growth of large-scale organizations in all 


TABLE 17 


SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS* OF PRESENT JOB BY MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP AND DIVISION OF PREVIOUS JOB 


Present Jos 
Major OccuPATIONAL Upper- 
Group AND DIVISION OF Own Business White-Collar White-Collar 
Previous Jos 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Professional and semipro- 

9 2.1 4 31 3.6 
Own 92 21.6 8 6.6 16 1.9 
White-collar and sales. .... 106 24.8 79 65.8 487 57.0 
| 154 36.2 10 8.4 173 20.2 


_ ™For simplicity, a number of miscellaneous occupational groups have been excluded. This table is 
simply an excerpt from Table 10. The percentage figures are calculated for the whole group, but, since some 
occupational groups have been excluded, they do not add to 100 per cent. 


white-collar occupation and sales rank 
next. These are the occupations of most of 
those who manage to pass from manual to 
nonmanual work. There is, however, a sig- 
nificant difference in the mobility patterns 
if “own business” is compared with the 
white-collar occupations. That is to say, the 
majority of persons in white-collar jobs have 
always been employed in such jobs, though 
20 per cent of those employed in lower- 
white-collar occupations have previously 
worked with their hands. On the other hand, 
more than a third of the persons who own 
their business are “recruited” from the man- 
ual occupations. 

It cannot be concluded that a person’s 
work career is mobile if he has stayed 


parts of American society it has lost some of 
its meaning, though its ideological appeal 
has not necessarily been weakened thereby. 
Many still cherish it, though their own ca- 
reers show little evidence that “private en- 
terprise” has had much significance for 
them personally. Mobile persons in the 
white-collar occupations are mobile in the 
bureaucratic manner; the qualities which 
lead to the promotion of the salaried em- 
ployee are radically different from those 
which would make him a successful, inde- 
pendent businessman. The data reveal some 
significant differences between the idolized 
“free-enterprise” career and the bureau- 
cratic career of the white-collar worker. 
Until now these occupations have been 
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considered in terms of “all previous” jobs, 
meaning the occupational background of 
any person who owned his business or did 
white-collar work, if only for three months. 
However, the degree of mobility which char- 
acterizes these career patterns can be more 
accurately assessed. Other data in this study 
reveal that the first job is an excellent pre- 
dictor of the subsequent career.’® Degree of 
social mobility may be described in terms of 
the “occupational distance” between the 
first and the present job.*’ 

The “occupational distance” between 


workers are forty-six years of age or older. 
The older age of the business owners, to- 
gether with the fact that many of them have 
been in the manual occupations at various 
times, suggests that opportunities for the 
manual workers to turn businessmen open 
up in the middle and later years. In all other 
respects there is little difference between the 
mobility patterns of business owners or 
white-collar workers and those of the sample 
as a whole: mobility among jobs, occupa- 
tions, and areas is greatest in the younger 
age groups and decreases with age. 


TABLE 18 


SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF PRESENT JOB BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP AND DIVISION OF FIRST JOB 


PrEsENT Jos 


Major OccupaTIONAL 
Group AND DIVISION OF 
First 


Own 
Business 


Business Executive 
and Upper- 
White-Collar 


Lower-White- 
Collar and Sales 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Professional, semiprofession- 
al, business owners, and 


10 9.0 10 10.3 2 
All white-collar and sales... 38 34.2 61 62.9 75 48.7 
All manual (including farm) 63 56.8 26 26.8 77 50.0 

| 100.0° | 97 | 100.0 | 154 | 100.0 


first and present job is clearly greatest for 
business owners and executives, almost as 
great for the lower-white-collar workers, and 
least significant for persons in the upper- 
white-collar brackets. A number of other 
variables are associated with these differ- 
ences. Business owners and executives are 
an older group than are the white-collar 
workers, 7 per cent of the first but 22 per 
cent of the second group being thirty years 
or under, while 53.9 per cent of the business 
owners and 43.3 per cent of the white-collar 


6 This finding is compatible with the notable 
mobility across occupational lines which we dis- 
cussed earlier. 


17 This does not take into account the upward and 
downward shifts which may have occurred in the 
course of an individual career. 


The mobility of these three occupational 
groups, considered as a whole, is, however, 
quite striking. That is to say, between 40 
and 50 per cent of business owners and 
white-collar workers have had four or more 
different occupations as well as six or more 
different jobs. Although this mobility is 
partly reflected in the answers to a number 
of questions posed in the study, it may be 
suggested that a further investigation of the 
contrast between proprietorship and bu- 
reaucratic careers would be worth while. 
Respondents were asked whether they had 
known of other available positions since 
they began their present jobs. Answers to 
this question presumably reveal something 
of a person’s potential mobility in the recent 
past, since mobility depends in good part on 
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his contacts. Presumably persons who knew 
of other available jobs are more mobile than 
those who knew of no job alternative since 
starting in their present positions. 

More than half of the semiskilled and 
unskilled workers and of the business owners 
state that they have not known of other jobs 
since starting on the present one. All re- 
spondents in the nonmanual and skilled oc- 
cupations have known of other jobs more 


tially a means to a better-paying job in the 
same or another large-scale organization. 


B. CHANGING IMPLICATIONS OF 
PROPRIETORSHIP 


That there is a certain finality in pro- 
prietorship does not mean that persons in 
this group never move into other occupa- 
tions. But, since a good proportion of them 
come from the manual occupations, it is 


TABLE 19 


SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS BY NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONS 
AND NUMBER OF JOBS 


Present Jos 


Business Executive 


No. or OccuPaTIONs Own and Upper- Lower-White- 
AND No. or Joss Business White-Collar Collar and Sales 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
No. of occupations: 
15 12.6 15 14.0 30 18.5 
ak eae 53 44.5 42 39-3 59 36.4 
4 0r more........ 51 42.9 5° 46.7 73 45.1 
119 100.0 107 100.0 162 100.0 
No. of jobs: 
56 47.1 63 58.3 97 59-9 
44 37.0 39 36.1 5° 30.9 
13 10.9 3 2.8 10 6.2 
16 or more....... 6 5.0 3 2.8 5 3.0 
100.0 108 100.0 162 100.0 


often than business owners. It is true of 
course that ‘‘available job” means different 
things to the different occupations and that 
business owners in particular are not at all 
concerned with other jobs but rather with 
how to make profitable their present, pre- 
sumably small-scale investment. Thus, while 
business ownership is a goal of the socially 
mobile, especially for persons from the man- 
ual occupations, it is not in the same sense a 
step to other jobs. The significant difference 
between business ownership versus bureau- 
cratic position as a goal for the socially mo- 
bile lies in the fact that in modern society 
the first is the final step in a person’s work 
career, while the second is at least poten- 


probable that their only opportunity is to 
choose between manual labor or proprietor- 
ship. The self-employed businessman, in so 
far as the data of this study represent him 
adequately, is today a very different person, 
both socially and economically, from what 
he was two generations ago. Then he could 
hope and work for real economic success 
which would consist in the building-up of a 
large enterprise out of very small begin- 
nings. That hope and work were meaning- 
ful, regardless of the individual’s particular 
fate, because the social and economic dis- 
tance between the small business at the be- 
ginning and the large enterprise at the end 
of a career was very great. Today, this dis- 
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tance has largely disappeared. Success in 
proprietorship today consists in most in- 
stances in the stabilization of an enterprise 
at a given social and economic level, because 
the opportunities for building large enter- 
prises out of very small ones are dramati- 
cally diminished, though they have cer- 
tainly not disappeared. It is in part a by- 
product of the predominance of large-scale 
organizations that those who head them 
have usually had a bureaucratic career. The 


TABLE 20 


KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER JOBS BY PRESENT 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER Joss* 


PRESENT 
OccuPATIONAL 
Group 


Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent 


Professional and semi- 

professional....... 31 | 63.3 18 | 36.7 
Own business....... 40 | 42.1 55 | 57-9 
Upper-white-collar 


60 | 65.2 32 | 34.8 
Lower-white-collar. . . 47 | 54.0 4° | 46.0 
a re 33 | 60.0 22 | 40.0 
Se ee 104 | 56.2 81 | 43.8 
Semiskilled......... 48 | 44.9 59 | 55-1 
Unakilled.....:..... 19 | 41.3 27 | 58.7 

All groups........ 382 | 53.4] 334 | 46.6 


¢ * Based on replies to question: ‘‘Since you began this job, 
have you known about any other jobs which you might have 
been able to get?’’ 


“industrial bureaucrat” and not the small 
independent businessman is likely to ad- 
vance most, both socially and economically. 
For these reasons the data on self-employed 
businessmen are of special interest. 

The 105 individuals who were self-em- 
ployed at the time of the interview have 
been so employed for less than half of their 
average working careers (Table 7). Sixty- 
eight per cent of the group had at some time 
been employed in manual work (Table 15), 
while 59 per cent had had jobs as lower- 
white-collar workers or salesmen. If one con- 
siders semiskilled, unskilled, manual (odd 


jobs), and farm workers, as well as lower- 
white-collar workers and salesmen, as the 
lower-status occupations in American so- 
ciety, then 88.6 per cent of the self-employed 
business owners have spent some part of 
their work careers in these lower-status oc- 
cupations. If their work careers are consid- 
ered collectively (rather than what propor- 
tion of the group has been in the lower- 
status occupations at some time), then the 
group is shown to have spent, on the aver- 
age, 36.3 per cent of its work careers in these 
low-status jobs, which is only slightly less 
than the average time spent in self-employ- 
ment (41.5 per cent) (Table 7)."® 

Census data corroborate our finding that 
self-employment continues to be important 
as a career goal at the same time that it 
proves to be unattainable on a permanent 
basis for the overwhelming majority of 
Americans. Only 8 per cent of the popula- 
tion are presently self-employed, but many 
more persons have been in business for 
themselves at some time in their history. 
Every socioeconomic category (see Table 9) 
contains a large group who have once been 
self-employed. It is especially noteworthy 
that over one-fifth of those persons now em- 
ployed in manual work were at some time 
employed in their own businesses. The pro- 
portion of the previously self-employed rises 
to 24.3 per cent for the skilled workers and 
to 38.1 per cent for salesmen. 

Department of Commerce statistics on 
turnover among business firms from 1944 to 
1948 confirm the implications of our data. 
Table 21 presents the figures of the depart- 
ment. 

Even during the postwar boom of 1945- 
48 almost 30 per cent of the businesses in the 
United States were discontinued, while in 
the same period every year with the excep- 
tion of 1948 witnessed the opening of new 
businesses equal to about twice the number 
of businesses which closed. In California, 
where the data of the present study were 
collected, the entrance and discontinuance 

*8 Percentages (without table references) cited in 


this paragraph are from tabulations not included 
here. 
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rate was much higher, as is to be expected in 
an area of expanding population. 

The absolute figures present an even 
clearer picture. Over four-fifths of all the 
businesses which opened or closed were small 
firms employing three or fewer workers. A 
total of 1,917,000 firms opened and 1,094,- 
400 discontinued. Assuming that these open- 
ings and closings involved different people, 
which is obviously not always the case, and 


if a temporary one, for a large part of the 
population.’? 

The majority of every occupational cate- 
gory in the sample admits to having had the 
goal of “going into business” at some time. 
This aspiration has been even greater among 
the manual (Table 22) than among the 
white-collar group, though salesmen as a 
class seem to desire and obtain self-employ- 
ment more than any other group. 


TABLE 21* 


ENTRANCE AND DISCONTINUANCE RATES: NUMBER OF NEW AND DISCONTINUED FIRMS PER 
1,000 FIRMS IN OPERATION, BY AREA AND SIZE OF FIRM, MARCH 31, 1944-48 


EnTRaNce RATES DISCONTINUANCE RATES 
AREA AND SIZE 
1044 1945 1946 1947 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Specified area: 
Total United 
are 117 134 176 123 99 66 63 64 76 04 
Far West........ 207 210 243 194 131 100 81 83 94 128 
California........| 217 205 244 205 131 102 84 81 gt 124 
Size of firm: 
134 176 123 63 64 76 04 
o-3 employees....|....... 155 206 143 ae Serer 72 76 88 III 
4-7 employees....|....... 86 124 88 EE See 34 35 48 53 
8-19 employees...|....... 55 74 51 35 32 4! 46 
20 or more employ- 
33 38 26 26 24 29 29 


* Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, State Estimates of Business Population (Washington, 1949), p.5, and U.S. Department 


of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, May, 1950, p. 17. 


ignoring the question of number of part- 
ners in these firms, between 1944 and 1948 
about three million Americans were in- 
volved in either starting or getting out of 
business, a figure equal to 6 per cent of the 
urban work force of the entire population. 
Unfortunately, similar data do not exist for 
previous years, and it is difficult to extra- 
polate the postwar data backward to the 
war years and to the prewar depression pe- 
riod. Judging by the war year of 1944, how- 
ever, the rate of business turnover was even 
greater during the war than in the following 
period. Thus it is safe to conclude that the 
Oakland labor market is not atypical. That 
is, somewhere between 20 and 30 per cent of 
the urban work force has been self-employed 
at some time, and self-employment in small 
business still constitutes an attainable goal, 


Responses to the question, “Have you 
ever tried to own your own business?” are 
similar. The proportions of persons who re- 
port that they actually tried to become self- 
employed is lower than those who have 
thought of it as a goal, but here again the 
manual workers report more such effort than 
the white-collar group, the salesmen again 
leading. 

This analysis of mobility between manual 
and nonmanual occupations reveals hidden 
and changing aspects of the belief in social 
mobility which is still widespread among the 


19 By “attainable,” we do not mean that the busi- 
nessman can make an economic success but rather 
that it is possible for millions of Americans to shift 
from working for others to owning their own busi- 
ness. It is clear from the Department of Commerce 
statistics that many of those who make these shifts 
are not able to maintain themselves in business. 
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American people. It is our guess that the 
creed of the “individual enterpriser’’ has be- 
come by and large a working-class preoccu- 
pation. Though it may have animated both 
working class and middle class in the past, it 
is no longer a middle-class ideal today. In- 
stead, people in the middle class aspire to 
become professionals and, as a second 
choice, upper-white-collar workers.?? But 


TABLE 22 


BUSINESS ASPIRATIONS OF MALES AGE THIRTY- 
ONE AND OVER BY PRESENT OCCUPA- 
TIONAL GROUP 


Business ASPIRATIONS* 
PRESENT 
OccuPATIONAL Yes No 
Group 
| | 
Number |Per Cent} Number Cent 

White-collar... . 77 55.8 61 44.2 
31 73.8 II 26.2 
re 106 63.1 62 36.9 
Semiskilled...... 69 71.1 28 28.9 
Unskilled....... 30 68.2 14 31.8 
All manual...... 208 66.7 104 24.4 


* Based on replies to question: ‘‘Have you ever thought 
” 


about going into business for yourself? 


persons in the nonmanual occupations fre- 
quently work with their hands—though 
only for short periods of time. The belief in 
the social mobility of American society ap- 
parently continues its hold on people’s im- 
agination, partly because individual enter- 
prise is frequently a goal of manual workers 
and partly because members of the middle 
class can point to their experience with man- 
ual jobs as evidence of such mobility. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This research report is a preliminary in- 
troduction to the Oakland labor-market 
studies, limited to a survey of the data, espe- 
cially classified by lifetime careers for males, 


20 The majority of respondents say that parents, 
teachers, or others advised them, while in school, to 
become professionals, regardless of the occupational 
position of their families. 


thirty-one years of age and older. Certain 
conclusions may be drawn upon in future 
research in occupational stratification. 

1. The use of present job as an index of 
the social experiences and pressures cor- 
related with occupational status ignores the 
fact that the individuals in any given sample 
have a variety of work experiences. If, the 
sample were analyzed at some point five or 
ten years before the interviewing, many in- 
dividuals would fall into a different socio- 
economic category. 

2. That the split between manual and 
nonmanual work is basic in American so- 
ciety is a conclusion reinforced by this 
sample, taken from one of the most mobile 
areas in the United States. On the other 
hand, the majority of males over thirty-one 
years of age have at some time been in occu- 
pations in either category. It is important to 
see that both conditions exist simultane- 
ously. 

3. Those who cross from one category to 
the other, nevertheless, are largely persons 
in the nonmanual occupations wao work 
with their hands from time to time and per- 
sons in the manual occupations who for some 
period become self-employed small business- 
men or lower-white-collar workers. Persons 
in the nonmanual occupations frequently 
work with their hands, whether their careers 
are considered in terms of the over-all time 
they spend in the manual occupations and 
in terms of the proportion of nonmanual 
persons who have ever done so. The reverse 
movement of manual workers into the non- 
manual occupations occurs less frequently. 

4. The opportunity and the desire to 
enter small business may still be a major 
goal of American wage-earners. Statistics on 
the comparatively small number of self- 
employed at any given time conceal the fact 
that many more than the number now self- 
employed have been self-employed in the 
past or will try to be self-employed in the 
future. That people do not mention self-em- 
ployment as a desired future occupation 
does not mean that it is not a realistic goal 
to them. Self-employment is one of the few 
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positions of higher status attainable to man- 
ual workers. That most of those who try it 
apparently fail does not change the fact that 
they do try. 

5. Various sociologists hold that the so- 
cially mobile have significantly different at- 
titudes from those of the immobile, espe- 
cially in respect to racial prejudice. This 
study indicates that Americans are still a 
very mobile people, regardless of long-run 
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behavior. From the standpoint it was con- 
venient to omit census tracts containing 
some 17 per cent of the Oakland population, 
which had the effect of excluding from con- 
sideration the areas of the highest and of the 
lowest socioeconomic classes. This is clearly 
a limitation, in a study of social mobility. 
Likewise, since only working heads of fame 
ilies were interviewed, the older age groups 
are overrepresented. 


TABLE 23 


PERCENTAGE OF MALES AGE THIRTY-ONE AND OVER WHO ATTEMPTED TO OWN 
BUSINESS, BY PRESENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Atrempts To Own Busivess* 
Have Breen 
Business f 
PRESENT ‘ Total 
Cosme, Tried Did Not Try Replies No Reply Total 
Group 
Num- Per Num Per Num- Per Num Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
White-collar..... 4° | 35.1] 74 | 64.9| 114 | 82.0] 25 | 18.0 | 139 | 100.0] 20 | 14.4 
Sr 27 | 67.5 13. | 32.5 | 40 | 95.2 2 4.8] 42 100.0} 16 | 38.1 
Skilled........ 61 | 44.2| 77 | 55.8] 138 | 81.6 | 31 18.3 | 169 | 100.0] 41 | 24.3 
Semiskilled...... 3° | 37-0] sr | 63.0| 8r | 83.5 | 16 | 16.5] 97 | 100.0} 23 | 23.7 
Unskilled....... 16 | 42.1 22 | 57.9] 38 | 86.3 6 | 13.6| 44 | 100.0] 6 | 13.6 
All manual...... 108 | 41.5 | 152 58.5 | 260 | 83.0] 53 16.9 | 313 me 71 22.7 


* Based on replies to question: ‘‘Have you ever tried to own your own business?’’ 


t Data on business ownership are from actual job histories and are shown here to provide ready comparison. Although 107 
respondents have owned a business, 282 indicate that they have made attempts in this direction. 


trends, and that it is possible within rough 
limits to differentiate careers which reflect a 
great deal of mobility from those which do 
not. 

6. There seems to be more homogeneity 
at the top of the social structure than at the 
bottom. However, the study tells little about 
the very top or bottom because of the limita- 
tions of the sample. The study does suggest 
that generalizations about trends in social 
mobility made on the basis of studies of 
small communities may greatly distort the 
national picture. 

Certain limiting factors prompt us to re- 
gard this inquiry as a pilot study in social 
mobility. 

a) The study was undertaken in connec- 
tion with an investigation of labor-market 


b) The sample was drawn from a prob- 
ability random sample of segments of blocks. 
The sample requirements were not com- 
pleted. In all, close to 18 per cent of the pop- 
ulation drawn were not interviewed, for a 
variety of reasons. This was in part a result 
of the fact that the interviewing was done on 
a very small budget. 

c) There were a number of biases in the 
data on job histories. The reliability of the 
interviewees is probably low. The older a 
worker and the more jobs he has had, the 
less likely is he to report his job changes ac- 
curately or to give information which per- 
mits reliable classification of the status of 
the job. Certain types of jobs, especially 
those which are considered of high status, 
are probably more likely to be reported than 
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the low. Highly educated persons are more 
likely to give accurate information than 
those of lesser education. The very meaning 
of the job may be different in peacetime 
from what it is in wartime and in a small 
community from what it is in a metropolis. 

Certain variables specific to Oakland and 
California may make it impossible to gen- 
eralize from these results to the rest of the 
country. The city of Oakland has grown 
greatly in the last twenty years, and most 
especially in the last ten years. Only 24.4 per 
cent of the sample are native to the San 
Francisco Bay Area, and only 30.6 per cent 
have always lived in California: 69.4 per 
cent have resided in more than one com- 
munity, and a large proportion of this group 
has held jobs before coming to California. 
An analysis of the relation between the com- 
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munity of origin of the interviewees and 
their occupational status suggests a relation- 
ship between the expansion of a city and the 
social mobility of its residents. This analysis 
will be presented elsewhere, but the limita- 
tions should be mentioned as a caveat to 
those who may extrapolate these data to 
other more static areas. On the other hand, 
studies conducted in other metropolitan 
areas will probably reveal also a great deal 
of heterogeneity of the occupational back- 
grounds of the population, although there is 
little doubt that the degree will vary with 
the size, age, and economic stability of the 
given community. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AND 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LEARNING THROUGH DISCUSSION 


December 3, 1951 
To the Editor: 

The review by Professor H. Thelen of my 
study, Learning through Discussion (Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, September, 1951, 
pp. 201-2) is another example of the diffi- 
culty of communication between people who 
hold different assumptions. Professor Thelen 
states that ‘“‘the rationale is essentially Ad- 
lerian-Rogerian.”’ In fact, my initial assump- 
tions are derived from the work of Otto 
Rank and “the functional approach” in so- 
cial case work. So essentially erroneous an in- 
terpretation of the basic framework of ideas 


cannot lead to a valid interpretation of what 
the book attempts. 

I am acquainted with the work and writ- 
ings of the “group dynamics” students, 
among them Professor Thelen. I happen to 
disagree with their views about the role of 
the leader, the objectives of group discus- 
sion, and especially about the important ele- 
ments in the process of group discussion. 
The difference in some of our basic assump- 
tions, I think, has blocked Professor The- 
len’s understanding of my analyses. 


Sincerely, 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 
Columbia University 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The Edward L. Bernays Foundation 
Radio-Television Award.—A $1,000 United 
States Government bond will be presented 
by the American Sociological Society to the 
individual or group contributing the best 
piece of research on the effects of radio 
and/or television on American society. Pres- 
entation of this award will be made at the 
annual meeting of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society in September, 1952. Any re- 
search study, whether published or un- 
published, will be eligible for consideration. 
Research not fully completed, for which a 
preliminary report is available, may be sub- 
mitted, although research for which no 
findings are available at the time of its 
submission will not be considered for the 
award. Research need not bear upon both 
radio and television but may be concerned 
with either one or both of these mediums 
of communication. The report must pre- 
sent both original research findings and 
interpretation of these findings in the light 
of their broader social implications. 

The award has been made possible by a 
gift to the American Sociological Society 
by the Edward L. Bernays Foundation, 
founded by Edward L. Bernays, public 
relations counsel. 

All reports submitted in this competition 
should be sent—as far in advance of the 
closing date (June 15, 1952) as is feasible— 
to the chairman of the committee of judges, 
F. Stuart Chapin, Department of Sociology, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. Inquiries for further informa- 
tion should be addressed to the Executive 
Officer of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, New York. 


British Journal of Psychiatric Social 
Work.—The Journal has received the No- 


vember issue, which is No. 5, of this publi- 
cation. It contains an article on adjustment 
problems among children in institutions 
and several articles on the question of pro- 
fessional training. One contributor is from 
the Tavistock Clinic; others are associated 
with various universities and hospitals. 

The periodical may be ordered from its 
sponsor, The Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers, 1 Park Crescent, London, 
W. 1, England. 


Commiitee for the Scientific Study of Re- 
ligion.—The spring meeting will be held 
on Saturday, April 26, at Harvard. Quali- 
fied social scientists with empirical research 
who would like to apply for a place on the 
program should write immediately, giving 
a full description of their work, to the chair- 
man, Talcott Parsons, Department of So- 
cial Relations, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. Prospective mem- 
bers should write J. Paul Williams, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Eastern Sociological Society —The 1952 
annual meeting will be held on Saturday, 
April 5, and Sunday, April 6, at Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. It is pro- 
posed that two or three concurrent Satur- 
day morning sessions be devoted to papers 
on current sociological research if a sufficient 
number of meritorious papers are available. 

Haverford College will provide housing 
accommodations for members in the dormi- 
tories at the rate of $1.25 per night per per- 
son. There are a limited number of rooms 
available for married couples, which will be 
assigned in the order received. Off-campus 
housing may be obtained at the Haverford 
Hotel at $8.00 and up for double rooms. 
Meals will be served in the College dining 
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hall. The chairman of local arrangements is 
Ira De A. Reid, department of sociology, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


Fisk University.—Preston Valien, chair- 
man of the department of social sciences, is 
assisting in the preparation of achievement 
tests for the Basic Professional Nursing 
Program, a project of the National League 
of Nursing Education. 

In co-operation with the department of 
foreign languages, the social science de- 
partment is designing a program to strength- 
en the competence of social science students 
in foreign languages. 

During the autumn the department had 
several visitors from foreign areas. These 
included A. Fuad El Shiltawi, supervisor 
of the Egyptian Province of Garbia; Jaya 
Deva Das, divisional welfare officer, Patna- 
Bihar, India; and Mohamed Ahmed Kamel, 
director of Resettlement Administration, 
Fellah Department, Egypt, who met with 
graduate seminars in sociology. 


Florida State University—Howard C. 
Busching returned to his duties at the uni- 
versity in June after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence for study at Columbia University 
and the Philadelphia Marriage Clinic. 

Dean Johnson is on leave for the aca- 
demic year 1951-52. He has a fellowship 
at the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kansas. He is studying in the marriage 
counseling program recently inaugurated 
under the direction of Robert Foster. John 
R. Crist, who received his doctorate in 
sociology at Missouri in August, is filling 
Professor Johnson’s place during his leave 
of absence. 

Dixie B. Jones joined the staff of the 
School of Social Welfare in September, 
1951, aS assistant professor. She came 
directly to the university from the Family 
Service Society in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
holds graduate degrees in sociology from 
Emory University and in social work from 
Tulane University. 

William L. Leap and Gordon J. Aldridge 
are conducting studies in St. Cloud and 
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Winter Park, Florida, communities in 
which there is a large proportion of older 
people. 

John Benjamin Beyrer has been elected 
president of the Florida Federation of 
Social Workers for 1951-52. 

Mildred Sikkema, executive secretary 
of the National Association of School So- 
cial Workers, conducted a three-week work- 
shop for visiting teachers during the 1951 
summer session. 

Ivan D. Steiner joined the department 
of sociology in September, 1951, as assist- 
ant professor. He comes from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he was an 
assistant study director in the Institute 
of Social Research. He will have charge of 
courses in social psychology and social re- 
search. 

The third annual European field course 
on “Marriage and Family Life,” sponsored 
by the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, the State University of New York, 
and the Florida State University, is sched- 
uled to begin on July 13 and to end on 
August 26, 1952. Inquiries may be sent to 
the director of the study tour, Professor 
M. F. Nimkoff, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


University of Hawaii.—Kimball Young, 
chairman of the department of sociology 
at Northwestern University, will be a visit- 
ing profescor during the summer session of 
1952. 

George K. Yamamoto, instructor in 
sociology, is on leave of absence for the aca- 
demic session, 1951-52, to continue his 
graduate studies at the University of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Harry Ball, formerly an in- 
structor at the University of Minnesota, 
is replacing Mr. Yamamoto as instructor 
in the department. 

Industrial Sociology in Hawati, Volume 
XV of “Social Process in Hawaii,” was re- 
cently published by the Sociology Club of 
the University of Hawaii. Dr. Herbert 
Blumer, visiting professor during the aca- 
demic session of 1950-51, contributes “‘Pa- 
ternalism in Industry.” Other articles by 
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staff members are: “Hawaii’s Industrial 
Revolution,” by Bernhard L. Hérmann; 
“The Changing Position of Domestic Serv- 
ice in Hawaii,” by Andrew W. Lind; 
“Changing Ideas of Success and of Roads 
to Success as Seen by Immigrant and Lo- 
cal Chinese and Japanese Businessmen in 
Honolulu,” by Clarence E. Glick and five 
students, Leonora Nishikawa, Sau Lin 
Wong, Annette Shigezawa, Ethel Godfrey, 
and Lois Sandhusen; and “Unionization 
and the Plantation,” by Kiyoshi Ikeda, 
graduate assistant in sociology, “The 
ILWU as a Force for Interracial Unity in 
Hawaii,” was contributed by David E. 
Thompson, educational director in the 
Honolulu headquarters of the ILWU, and 
“Labor—An Undercurrent of Hawaiian 
Social History,” by C. J. Henderson, vice- 
president of Castle and Cooke, Inc. Copies 
of this volume, at $1.00 each, may be ob- 
tained from the Sociology Club, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii Territory. 


University of Illinois ——Under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, the university 
offers to promising students of the behav- 
ioral sciences the opportunity to secure 
specialized research training in various 
aspects of the study of human personality. 
The program provides graduate fellowships 
and postdoctoral fellowships for qualified 
individuals who wish to prepare for re- 
search careers in this general field. The 
principal disciplines participating in the 
program are cultural anthropology, educa- 
tion, psychology, and sociology. 

Several fellowships are available to 
graduate students. The initial stipend for 
the academic year is $1,200. Each student 
will be expected to associate himself during 
the year of his fellowship with a member 
of the staff engaged in research in personal- 
ity. 
A limited number of postdoctoral fellow- 
ships are available to promising young 
scientists, with annual stipends ranging 
from $4,000 to $5,000. The special research 
of a postdoctoral fellow may be done in 
collaboration with other members of the 
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staff, or he may work on an individual proj- 
ect. So far as possible, fellows will be given 
the opportunity to participate in inter- 
disciplinary research programs. 

An application blank and additional in- 
formation will be sent on request. There 
is no deadline. Appointments may be 
made at any time during the year. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Professor 
J. McViker Hunt, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. The fields of cultural anthropology, 
education, psychology, and sociology are 
represented on the committee directing the 
program. 

David E. Lindstrom, professor of rural 
sociology in the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, has been granted a 
three-year leave of absence to fulfil his 
appointment to the staff of the International 
Christian University in Japan, situated at 
Mitaka, twelve miles west of Tokyo. The 
appointment begins in January, 1953. Dr. 
Lindstrom has headed rural sociology work 
at Illinois for twenty-two years. He plans 
a trip to Europe next summer to look for 
prospective faculty members for the new 
institution, to contact the FAO and other 
agencies of the United Nations in connec- 
tion with a proposed rural community 
study project at the Japanese University, 
and to attract financial support for the 
university. 

At International Christian University, 
Lindstrom will hold the rank of professor of 
rural sociology in the division of social 
studies and will be a member of the grad- 
uate faculty in public administration and 
education. He will also serve with a Jap- 
anese staff member on the proposed rural- 
community study. 


Institute of Social Research, Marston Hill, 
Mullsjé, Sweden.—The annual Internation- 
al Sociological Seminar at Marston Hill will 
be held from August 4 to August 20. Five 
courses are being offered in 1952: ‘‘Scan- 
dinavian Family Sociology”; ““The Chinese 
Family in Chinese Society”; ‘‘Protestant- 
ism, Nationalism, and Socialism”; ‘Mass 
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Communications” ; and ‘‘Psychoanalysis for 
Sociologists.” Instruction will be given in 
English, German, or the Scandinavian 
languages, according to the student’s pref- 
erence. Students will be encouraged to 
contribute papers, which, with due previous 
permission, may be presented in their home 
colleges with a view to credit. 

Fees for United States and Canadian 
students: board and lodging, $2.50 per 
day; tuition: individual courses, $10.00, 
all five courses, $40.00. A limited number 
of work scholarships are available. Apply 
early to The Director, International Socio- 
logical Seminar, Marston Hill, Mullsjé, 
Sweden. 


Kansas Wesleyan University—tIn the 
fall semester the department of sociology 
began to offer a course in rural sociological 
theory, one of the few advanced courses 
of this nature that has ever been included 
in the departmental courses of instruction 
throughout the nation. 

The establishment of a rural-life insti- 
tute is being jointly planned by the depart- 
ment and the division of services. 


University of Michigan.—For the fifth 
consecutive year the Survey Research Cen- 
ter will hold its summer institute in survey- 
research techniques. This special program 
is designed to illustrate the theory and ap- 
plication of survey research to such fields 
as psychology-sociology, public health, bus- 
iness and human relations, statistics, eco- 
nomics, etc. This year, for the first time, a 
special workshop will be offered in the 
practical application of survey-research 
methods to these individual fields. The 
dates for this session are June 23-July 18 
and July 21—August ts. 

For further information, please write to 
the Survey Research Center, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Amos H. Hawley will assume the duties 
of chairman of the department beginning 
with the spring semester of 1952. He re- 
places Robert Cooley Angell, who has held 
the chairmanship for eleven years. Pro- 


fessor Angell asked to be relieved from his 
position in order to devote more time to 
teaching and research. 

David F. Aberle, at present visiting asso- 
ciate professor at the Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations, Johns 
Hopkins University, has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology, to begin in September, 1952. He 
will teach courses in the field of personality 
and culture and in social organization. 

Josephine J. Williams, at present as- 
sistant professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology, to begin 
in September, 1952. Dr. Williams will be 
in charge of the training in quantitative 
methods in the department. 


University of Minnesota.—F. Stuart 
Chapin, professor of sociology, spent De- 
cember on leave as consultant to UNESCO 
in Paris. The United Nations UNESCO is 
planning to estabish an international social 
science research center in Paris. 

Dr. Chapin, who was one of the founders 
in 1923 of the American Social Science Re- 
search Council and has been chairman of 
the executive committee of the University 
of Minnesota’s Social Science Research 
Center since 1948, will advise UNESCO 
on the organizing of the two international 
agencies to promote and co-ordinate the 
scientific study of problems of human rela- 
tions on a world wide basis. Dr. Chapin was 
chairman of the department of sociology of 
the University of Minnesota frum 1922 to 


Mississippi State College—Marion T. 
Loftin, assistant professor, has completed 
his doctoral thesis at Vanderbilt University 
entitled “The Japanese in Brazil: A Study 
in Immigration and Acculturation.” He 
spent ten months in Brazil in 1948-49 
doing the field work. 

D. W. Rivers, assistant professor, has 
been given a half-time extension appoint- 
ment. He will provide the major leadership 
for the program in extension rural sociology. 
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An important phase of this work is the 
Church and Community Conference. 

The sociology and rural-life department 
is associated with other social science de- 
partments of the college in the Social 
Science Research Center. Harold F. Kauf- 
man, head of the department, is associate 
chairman of the center. Its functions are to 
promote research of an interdisciplinary 
nature and to serve as a clearing house for 
social science activities. 

William P. Carter, professor, is serving 
as program chairman of the Southwest 
Conference on Family Life and is a member 
of the executive committee of the Missis- 
sippi Family Life program. 

Harald A. Pedersen has been promoted 
from assistant to associate professor. He is 
now preparing manuscripts on a study of 
mechanization and farm-labor adjustments. 
Field work for this study was conducted in 
a delta and a hill county of the state. 

Recent publications prepared by mem- 
bers of the department include four reports 
on the health practices and use of medical 
services in each of four Mississippi counties, 
two short articles on population changes, 
and an extension bulletin on community 
development in the state. 


Musée de ! Homme.—The library of the 
Musée de |’Homme in Paris has one of the 
finest collections of books and periodicals 
in the field of anthropology. It is anxious, 
however, to extend its present meager 
collection in sociology, but its funds are 
provided by the French government and 
thus are naturally limited. Donations of 
books in any field of sociology, especially 
the more recent works, would be greatly 
appreciated. To save the donor the expense 
of shipping the books across the Atlantic, 
the International Exchange Service, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C., has 
volunteered to do the shipping. When mail- 
ing, indicate that the books are for the 
Musée de l’Homme. Donors are urged not 
to hesitate to send any book, as careful 
selection will be made by the librarian 
Mlle Oddon, a social anthropologist, and 
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extra copies will be reshipped to other li- 
braries in France. 


The Nicolas Berdyaev Society.—The Nico- 
las Berdyaev Society is being organized in 
Paris in order to extend the thought and 
teaching and to facilitate the effort of those 
who desire to continue the development of 
the moral ideology of this great thinker, who 
died in 1948. For this purpose, the society 
proposes to found a museum in his home in 
Clamart to organize lectures, to publish 
relevant literature, and eventually to offer 
scholarships for study. Interested persons 
are invited to join. Since one of the purposes 
is to obtain a complete collection of all pub- 
lished works of Berdyaev in whatever lan- 
guage, as well as of all articles or books 
written about him, interested persons are 
asked to report to the society any such pub- 
lications of which they may know. This is 
particularly important in case of material 
published about Berdyaev. 

For information, apply to Donald A. 
Lowrie, Secretary, The Nicolas Berdyaev 
Society, 29 Rue Saint-Didier, Paris 16. 


Northwestern University—Kimball 
Young, who was awarded a Guggenheim 
fellowship last spring, has a leave of ab- 
sence for the winter and spring quarters. 
He is located at the Huntington Library 
and is working on his book on Mormon 
polygamy. 

Paul K. Hatt is acting chairman of the 
department during Professor Young’s ab- 
sence. 

Thomas D. Eliot has returned from a 
year in Norway on a Fulbright award and 
has resumed his teaching duties. 

Robert F. Winch has received a grant- 
in-aid from the National Institute of 
Mental Health to finance his study of the 
theory of complementary needs in mate 
selection. Oliver J. B. Kerner, Virginia 
Ktsanes, and Sandra Oreck have been ap- 
pointed research associates on this proj- 
ect. Mr. Kerner has also been appointed 
instructor in the department and is teaching 
one course in the winter quarter. 
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Thomas Ktsanes, who taught last year 
at Indiana University, has received a re- 
search fellowship from the United States 
Public Health Service. 


University of Pennsylvania.—A behav- 
ioral research council, headed by the dean 
of the graduate school of arts and sciences, 
has been formed to administer the Ford 
Foundation grant to the university. E. P. 
Hutchinson, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee that prepared the university’s pro- 
gram for use of the grant, is a member of 
the council. Anthony F. C. Wallace, an in- 
structor in the sociology department, has 
been appointed research secretary of the 
council. The council, which is establishing 
a center for research in the social sciences, 
has also sponsored an interdepartmental 
research seminar on technological change 
and social adjustment. This project, under 
the direction of Thomas Cochran of the 
history department, and Dorothy Thomas 
of the sociology department, is a study of 
changes in personality patterns and career 
lines in an urban community near Phila- 
delphia. 

E. P. Hutchinson has been reappointed 
chairman of the social science research 
council’s committee on social science per- 
sonnel, which awards the council’s research- 
training fellowships. 

Thorsten Sellin has returned to teaching 
and has again assumed the chairmanship 
of the department. He has been serving as 
secretary general of the International Penal 
and Penitentiary Commission, Berne, Swit- 
zerland, since January, 1950. He has been 
appointed by President Truman as a repre- 
sentative of the United States to participate 
in the program for the prevention of crime 
and the treatment of offenders undertaken 
by the United Nations. 

J. P. Shalloo is serving as co-chairman 
of the Crime Commission of Philadelphia. 


San Francisco State College-—A Middle 
East seminar is to be conducted from July 
1 to August 15. Under the leadership of 
Louis Wasserman, associate professor of 


philosophy and government, the seminar 
will travel by air to Greece, Turkey, Syria, 
Lebanon, Egypt, and Israel to study social, 
political, and economic conditions at first 
hand. Interviews will be heid with leading 
spokesmen in each country, and these will 
be supplemented by visits to schools, pub- 
lic projects, farms, refugee camps, historic 
shrines, and the like. 

Six units of upper-division credit may be 
earned by members of the seminar. Costs 
of the entire tour are computed on a co- 
operative basis. Address inquiries and ap- 
plications to Louis Wasserman, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


The Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues—The Civil Liberties Re- 
search Award, a $1,000 United States Gov- 
ernment bond, will be presented by the 
society to the individual who submits the 
most promising plan for research in the field 
of civil liberties. The recipient of the award 
will be expected to carry through the pro- 
posed research as soon as possible after the 
granting of the award. This award has been 
made possible by a gift to the society by 
the Edward L. Bernays Foundation, 
through Edward L. Bernays, Counsel on 
Public Relations, a member of SPSSI. Pres- 
entation of the award will be made at the 
annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in September, 1952. 
The intention of the award is to stimulate 
research rather than to reward research al- 
ready completed, so that research projects 
which might not otherwise be possible may 
be undertaken. 

Any research proposal submitted to the 
committee of judges not later than March 
15, 1952, will be eligible for consideration. 
Individuals wishing to enter research out- 
lines are urged to do so as far in advance of 
this closing date as is feasible. 

The committee of judges is composed of 
Hadley Cantril, Wayne Dennis, Franklin 
Fearing, Ernest Hilgard, and Gardner 
Murphy. Five copies of each entry should 
be submitted to the chairman, Professor 
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Franklin Fearing, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, University of California at Los Angeles, 
California. Entries should not exceed ten 
double-spaced typed pages in length. Any 
correspondence, other than entries, should 
be addressed to Mrs. Helen S. Service, 
Assistant Secretary, SPSSI, Department 
of Psychology, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 


Yale University —The Center of Alcohol 
Studies will hold its tenth annual session 
of the Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
from July 7 to August 1. The summer 
school’s educational program is designed 
to meet the needs of those in activities or 
professions requiring knowledge and under- 
standing of alcoholic beverages, their func- 
tions, and the problems associated with 
their use. The curriculum emphasizes the 
necessity of a broadly oriented background 
in the biology, psychology, sociology, and 


history of the phenomena of alcoholic bev- 
erages prior to the consideration of specific 
problems or programs. The tenth session 
will differ somewhat from previous ones in 
that the number of general lecture sessions 
will be reduced to allow more time for sem- 
inar and special-interest meetings. In addi- 
tion to the staff at the Center of Alcohol 
Studies, lecturers and seminar leaders are 
drawn from Yale, from other universities, 
and from nonacademic agencies concerned 
and experienced with problems related to 
alcoholic beverages. The school is under 
the direction of Selden D. Bacon, associate 
professor of sociology and director of the 
Center of Alcohol Studies. 

Requests for further information and all 
correspondence should be addressed to 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies, Lab- 
oratory of Applied Physiology, Yale Uni- 
versity, 52 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


f 


White Collar: The American Middle Classes. By 
C. WricHT Mitts. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. xx +378. $5.00. 


In The New Men of Power Professor Mills ex- 
amined the role of various types of labor leader 
and of the unions in the context of current de- 
velopments in American economy, ideology, and 
polity. In White Collar his scope is even larger: 
the decline of the old and the growth of the new 
middle classes and the consequences in ways of 
work and leisure and in social and political 
structure and struggle. Both books show the au- 
thor’s grasp of the jugular—of what, in White 
Collar, he frequently refers to as “the main 
drift.” But while the earlier book placed, de- 
spite all cautions and misgivings, a certain re- 
liance on the possibilities of a native American 
radicalism developing out of the unions—and 
likewise dramatized the effort of highly sophisti- 
cated Fortune-style conservatives in countering 
this—the mood of White Collar is as drab and 
lacking in hope as the picture of the assorted 
salespeople, file clerks, intellectuals, and other 
professionals whose portrait Mills draws. 

As a backdrop for his study the author 
sketches the world of the small entrepreneur as 
it existed in the last century, where success and 
the sturdier virtues were linked in competition 
and self-reliance. To this near-vanished world 
he manifests a curious ambivalence of attitude, 
reminiscent of Marx’s feeling for the feudal- 
pastoral world. On the one hand, with his his- 
toricist preoccupation with the main drift, he 
dismisses competitive capitalism and economic 
liberalism generally as ghosts who have no right 
to haunt today’s ideology and politics and do so 
only as a cover for big business. But, on the 
other hand, he uses the values of independence, 
craftsman-like work, and media-free leisure to 
damn without mercy or possibility of redemp- 
tion the ways of today’s middle class. In some 
degree, perhaps, such ambivalence of attitude 
cannot be avoided; it represents, in part, the 
Populist or Wobbly heritage in Mills’s outlook. 

To grasp the magnitude of the shift from 
small middle-class property to new middle-class 
occupations, the author has analyzed census and 
other data in terms of his definition of the white- 
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collar strata as propertyless people who wear 
street clothes at work—an amalgam of occupa- 
tional groups whose status at the top merges 
with the owning class and at the bottom is al- 
most indistinguishable from factory labor. Mills 
follows the growth of these occupational groups 
from the nineties to the present day as to propor- 
tion of national income, incidence of unemploy- 
ment, percentage of unionization, and other in- 
dexes—all bearing on the life-chances (in Max 
Weber’s sense) of the white-collar strata in the 
market. In view of the limited data available 
and the perplexities of historical reconstruction, 
Mills has done an admirable job in this whole 
area, and he has capably worked his tabular ma- 
terial into his story. The new middle class—and 
his definition of its occupational boundaries 
seems to me to make sense—numbered 6 per 
cent of the labor force in 1870 and 25 per cent in 
1940, of whom 6s per cent are salespeople and 
office workers. 

To understand the actual meaning of white- 
collar life today in its several cadres, Mills turns 
to a variety of subtle indicators: to novels such 
as Kitty Foyle; to success manuals, with their 
increasing emphasis on the gamble of personal- 
ity as against the sure thing of virtue, culminat- 
ing in the “internalization of success” (see p. 
283) in the peace-of-mind books; to his own 
long interviews with white-collar workers, from 
which he draws a number of poignant quota- 
tions; to brochures of office managers and others 
concerned with white-collar morale; to observa- 
tions of salespeople, civil servants, and others in 
the white-collar galaxy; etc. These research data 
are carefully built up into pictures of the “man- 
agerial demiurge” (he denies the thesis of Burn- 
ham and others that the managers, as distinct 
from owners, have real power); the doctors, 
lawyers, professors; and “Brains, Inc.,”’ as he 
dubs the intellectuals who make a living by pro- 
viding justifications for self-conscious and in- 
secure power groups: 


Around each interest a system is made up, a sys- 
tem founded on Science. A research cartel must be 
engaged or, if none yet exists, created, in which care- 
ful researchers must turn out elaborate studies and 
accurately timed releases, buttressing the interest, 
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competing with other hatreds, turning pieties into 
theologies, passions into ideologies. 


All these groups have roots in the old middle 
classes, but, as Mills describes matters, they 
have been subjected to functional rationaliza- 
tion in the new streamlined society of our day; 
even the doctors (here he draws on Oswald 
Hall) have become co-operative enterprisers in a 
nexus of intangible bureaucratic ties, while the 
higher learning has continued to succumb to the 
trends at which Veblen jabbed. 

Still more bleak is the picture presented of 
the salesgirl; Mills presents a series of types such 
as the Wolf, who pounces on customers; the 
Charmer, who focuses customer attention on 
herself rather than her stock; the Ingénue, whose 
strategy is self-effacement; the Old Timer, who 
is either bitter or complaisant. These vignettes 
convey what goes on in a big-city department 
store with exceptional force. Less convincing is 
the discussion of the file clerks and office work- 
ers and the steady growth of mechanization and 
rationalization among them, for here the author 
draws rather on the literature about the clerks, 
both German and American, than on direct ob- 
servation. He may possibly underestimate their 
powers of sabotage, accommodation, and even 
joie de vivre at work, as he certainly underplays 
the intellectual skills involved in many filing 
and other office jobs which can be challenging 
and demanding despite their low prestige and 
pay. Just as the intellectual is apt to see the fac- 
tory assembly line as robotization and to neglect 
the ways in which the workers adjust the ma- 
chines to their own rhythms and enjoy their 
skills in restricting production (a high-skilled 
operation even on so-called semiskilled jobs), so 
Mills may miss some of the ways in which even a 
group of office girls maintains some control over 
their working day. By opposing to white-collar 
routines and self-salesmanship the ideal of pre- 
industrial craftsmanship (and he does con- 
sciously present this as an ideal and not as a 
nostalgic picture of what once was), Mills leads 
the reader to a verdict on modern industrial so- 
ciety not many steps away from Orwell’s r984— 
both books breathe a similar hopelessness. There 
is a difference, however, between the savage 
satire of a novelist and that of a sociologist. The 
former does not ask us to accept his portrait as 
typical ; we are privileged so to regard it but also 
to discount it as exaggerated and even fantastic 
—and this at the same time may be the very 
source of its revelatory power. But a sociologist 
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such as Mills seeks to persuade us, by the inter- 
larding of statistics, by reliance on sources, and 
by constant preoccupation with trends, that he 
is presenting the norm, not the exception. 

In Marx, with whom Mills conducts a run- 
ning sympathetic argument throughout the 
book—he takes Marx’s problems as still real and 
works within his framework of alternatives and 
his ethos of work and alienation—a similarly 
savage view of contemporary society was of 
course coupled with great hope for the society 
the workers would build. In Max Weber, Mills’s 
acknowledged guide to the study of stratifica- 
tion and power, this hope has disappeared and 
is replaced by a stoical attitude toward the “iron 
cage” of the industrial and bureaucratic state. 
But Max Weber had at least the satisfaction of 
discovering the lineaments of this impending 
future and of advising his young students how 
to face it heroically, even romantically; while 
Mills, like other authors who write with similar 
perspective (though few write with similar en- 
ergy), does not write as if he is making discov- 
eries, even when he in fact makes them, or as a 
guide to personal conduct for his audience whom 
he compels to share the monotony and misery he 
envisages as the white-collar fate. 

Obviously, to say that his view is depressing 
(like his fine dust-jacket photo of a white-collar 
man dwarfed by a bleak urban edifice) is to say 
nothing about its correctness; even if it is not 
correct, it may be a symptom of partial truth, or 
even an entrant in the stream of self-confirming 
prophecies. This reviewer, however, feels the 
view is somewhat askew. For one thing, Mills 
pays almost no attention to the ethnic coloring 
of attitudes to white-collar work. He does not 
discuss, for instance, how much it means to the 
Irish Catholic that he is able to leave the factory 
and enter not only the lower office ranks but the 
upper reaches of utility, manufacturing, and 
government bureaucracy, putting the seal of 
Americanization on his Catholicism in this way. 
With different overtones, the Italians are en- 
gaged in a similar migration, with the result 
that a job of teaching school or selling has a 
meaning for the Italian girl that it may lack for 
the Anglo-Saxon in terms both of status and of 
the pains and pleasures of dealing with clients 
and colleagues at work. By robbing the white- 
collar people who appear in his book of any 
ethnic, religious, or other cultural dye, the white 
collar itself assumes a more wan and celluloidal 
look than is, on the whole, probably warranted. 

For another thing, I believe that the mass 
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media are less exploitative and insipid, and cer- 
tainly less antirevolutionary in effect, than they 
appear in Mills’s account. Even in soap opera 
there is considerable variation; some have a 
good deal of sharpness and bite. Moreover, pas- 
sivity in the face of the media, documented in 
the stereotype of the listless TV-viewer, cannot 
be taken for granted. While very possibly the 
media are insufficiently challenging and de- 
manding, we would have to learn a lot more 
about what different media mean to different 
critical intelligences in their audiences before 
we can rest discontented with this image. 

It is hard to find indexes, of course, to test 
such issues. But it might be possible to see who 
are the readers today of self-improvement fic- 
tion and true fable, who attends Dale Carnegie 
sessions, etc. Perhaps these are the marginal 
hangers-on, going from misfit job to misfit job— 
people whose reading matter does not tell us too 
much about the adjustments made to the per- 
sonality market by the majority of white-collar 
folk who, whatever the poverty of their lives 
from the point of view of the outside observer, 
may not take the slogans with full seriousness. 
Similarly, it would be important to see how 
many white-collar workers, like even the ex- 
travagantly alienated Willie Loman, enjoy put- 
tering about the house and garden and have 
them to putter in. 

True, Mills would hardly think better of 
white-collar life for such small blessings. He is 
greatly concerned with the white-collar role in 
politics, and the last part of the book is devoted 
to the theorems and stratagems that have been 
proposed for alerting the lower ranks of the sal- 
aried strata and for overcoming the illusions or 
false consciousness that now animate their spo- 
radic political interest. He anticipates much 
heavier unionization of these ranks, but he does 
not anticipate that this will materially affect the 
political struggle over the shape and perquisites 
of the economy: “Both old and new middle 
classes become shock troops for other more 
powerful and articulate pressure blocs in the po- 
litical scene.” Their unionism will be a unionism 
of “cut me in,” and their politics that of a rear 
guard. Even when they experience what Mills 
calls the “status panic” and find their ascent 
closed off, nothing much can be expected of 
them save an inarticulate malaise. I think that 
Mills holds against the white-collar “proletari- 
at” not only the actual banalities and miseries of 
its life but also its uselessness in political insur- 
gency, its lack of a rip-roaring decisiveness, and 


that this in turn leads him to see even more 
banality and misery than are really there. 
There are many themes in White Collar I 
have not touched on at all; for example, the bril- 
liant picture of the “new entrepreneur,” the 
Balzacian careerist who makes his way amid the 
competing power structures of government, la- 
bor, and big business, often selling in one hier- 
archy knowledge gained in another. Mills is 
grappling resourcefully with the big questions of 
our day, and even if this reviewer is inclined to 
give somewhat less portentous answers to some 
of them, he agrees that the questions are cen- 
tral, the research methods fundamentally sound. 


Davin RIESMAN 
University of Chicago 


Ox va le travail humain? (“Whither Human 
Work?”) By GEoRGES FRIEDMANN. Paris: 
Librairie Gallimard, 1950. Pp. 389. Fr. 590. 


This is an interesting, often provoking, 
sweeping survey of much that is known, and 
much more that can only perhaps be felt or 
known intuitively, about men at work by a 
leading contemporary French sociologist, pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire National des Arts et 
Métiers. For his European readers, M. Fried- 
mann devotes about one-third of this book to an 
excellent report on what he learned during his 
visit to the United States in 1948 through his 
many contacts with academic people as well as 
people in agriculture and industry. American 
readers will also enjoy his roundup of current 
European studies of work. 

For this reviewer, Friedmann is an artist, 
much more than a scientist, one who evaluates 
everything in terms of “humanism,” which ap- 
pears in this pook as a grand social philosophy 
concerned with the destiny of mankind as a 
species continually threatened with brutaliza- 
tion but continually aspiring to fuller employ- 
ment of the higher mental processes, especially 
the cultivated enjoyment of the humanities. 
This breadth of view is suggested by the phrase 
Friedmann repeats from his earlier book, Problé- 
mes humains du machinisme industriel (1946): 
‘Man is one, and the sciences of man must be 
one.” Here again he would include not only ap- 
plications of physiology, psychology, social an- 
thropology, sociology, etc., but also forms of 
thought among engineers, industrialists, politi- 
cal philosophers, educators, and literary men. 
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The kind of dialectic Friedmann apparently 
most enjoys first appears in this book in Part I: 
“The Natural Environment and the Technologi- 
cal Environment.” The latter tends to be dead- 
ening and even often lethal; the former revivi- 
fies and makes man whole again, under “the 
green tree of direct contact” in immediate pri- 
mary relations between man and man, man and 
nature. Since the end of the Middle Ages, the 
industrial revolutions (steam; electricity; and 
the latest, atomic energy) have been crushing 
natural man, fruitlesly seeking to make him 
more and more an automaton. This conflict is 
dramatized in a life-history enthusiastically 
summarized and extensively quoted by Fried- 
mann: Travaux by Georges Navel (10945). 
Navel, born into a working-class family of peas- 
ant origins, worked at many jobs in France and 
Algeria, alternating for thirty or more years be- 
tween urban employment (usually industrial 
and loaded with death themes) and rural pur- 
suits (fresh air, nature, and life themes) until 
his retirement to beekeeping after the success of 
his book. An American sociologist might see in 
Navel a kind of marginal man, temperamentally 
resistant to and hyperconscious of acculturation 
to the urban industrial world, and also, perhaps, 
as a French worker who found an unusual mo- 
bility route for himself as a literary man. For 
Friedmann, the resolution of this dramatic con- 
flict is to be sought in improved designs for so- 
ciety, especially in its organizations for work, so 
that man may achieve both individuality and 
human dignity. 

Navel’s life-history is also used by Fried- 
mann to illustrate his theory of “présence et 
sympathie” and to document his thesis that 
work makes the man, mentally as well as physi- 
cally. Hence, the significance of work for human 
sensibility, perception, mentality,and alse social 
values of all kinds; hence, modern industrial 
man tends to be denatured and dehumanized; 
hence, the mission of the human sciences, about 
which the author is hopeful even though he does 
not really show clearly how they are to be devel- 
oped and applied in an integrated way. Despite 
his focus on the individual, Friedmann’s analy- 
ses are loyally sociological, as in his “Outline for 
a Social Psychology of Assembly-Line Work” 
(pp. 225-46), an orderly discussion from three 
viewpoints: (1) “technological,” (2) ‘“Spsycholog- 
ical,” and (3) “‘sociological,” showing how each 
adds requisite meaning in this order and leads 
necessarily to a consideration of the education 
men need in order to meet and master this brave 
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new world. He is hopeful that this education will 
center in “humanism, the one and only meeting 
ground” for the integration of the sciences of 
man and of work, and that technical progress 
will be accompanied by intellectual, moral, and 
social improvements such that work becomes 
meaningful social service and the individual 
finds fulfilment in it as well as in leisure put to 
active, creative use (as in the plastic arts). 

A final note on “assembly-line work”’: Fried- 
mann points out that the French term, “le 
travail 4 la chaine,” is inadequate and unfor- 
tunate in its connotations, and he refers to 
writers who have atterapted technical classifica- 
tions of the kinds of work structures generally 
referred to; but it is evident that he lacks, as 
well as we do, the sociological observations nec- 
essary to understand what goes on in the ac- 
tually wide range and variety of work organiza- 
tions suggested by the term. It is to be hoped 
that Friedmann’s provocative insights will pro- 
vide stimulus and guides for research in this 
direction. 

BuForRD H. JUNKER 
University of Chicago 


Men in Business: Essays in the History of 
Entrepreneurship. Edited by WILLIAM 
MILLER. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. Pp. x +350. $5.00. 


Small, Sumner, Simmel, Pareto, Weber—all 
dealt in both economic and sociological analysis. 
Sumner, Pareto, and Weber clearly thought of 
the two kinds of analysis as complementary. 
Pareto, to paraphrase him but slightly, saw in 
sociology a system of analysis for those items of 
human behavior which would not fit price 
curves. But the union of the two kinds of analy- 
sis in these and other persons did not presage 
any great collaboration between the sociological 
and the economic fraternities. The theoretical 
economist has tended rather to deal with that 
most individualistic of all humans, the man in 
the market, and to distrust—for scientific pur- 
poses, at least—all collectivities and institu- 
tions. The sociologist has become a student of 
these very entities; he often studies individuals, 
but, when he does so, it is more likely the slum- 
dwelling employee of the trader and the entre- 
preneur than the entrepreneur himself. Lately, 
sociologists have got somewhat allied with an- 
thropologists—administratively, more than in 
research, I fear—and so have become parties to 


E 


the integration of the simpler, nonindustrial 
peoples into the new, great industrial systems. I 
have not seen much of a partnership with econo- 
mists arising out of this, even though economists 
are a little interested in the backward peoples. 

Perhaps the new partnership of economists 
and sociologists may come through those rene- 
gades, the economic historians. In fact, it has 
already come in this volume. For in it, through 
the enterprising spirit of the men of the Re- 
search Center in Entrepreneurial History of 
Harvard University, a number of people more 
or less connected with the economics fraternity 
behave in a most sociological way—at least, in 
the way in which I think sociologists should be- 
have. For they are interested in social change 
and in the behavior which brings about social 
changes. But to describe the behavior, and 
analyze it, some of them use the full arsenal of 
sociological analysis. They talk of social groups, 
extended kinship, local and regional situations, 
of the institutionalization of families, of stratifi- 
cation and social selection. Robert Lamb, for in- 
stance, in “The Entrepreneur and the Commu- 
nity,” puts emphasis on small enterprising 
groups (I like the term “enterprising nucleus’’) 
and on the local, regional, and world adapta- 
tions made by some such. John E. Sawyer, in 
“The Entrepreneur and the Social Order,” 
contrasts the social pressures and sanctions 
which restrain the French entrepreneur from 
making too great changes with the relatively 
greater freedom of the entrepreneur in America. 
It reminds one of Sombarts’ concept of the 
“unscrupulous man’’—not an evil man but 
simply one free of the restraints of kinship and 
of the code of honor of an established class or 
Stand. Being free, he could make changes. 

The image of the entrepreneur that emerges 
from this series of biographical and general es- 
says is that of a man akin to the missionary and 
the reformer, a man who will change things. Es- 
pecially is he willing to change institutional 
forms. Park, in his analysis of collective behav- 
ior, noted how the religious sect, if successful, 
became the established, “‘institutionalized” de- 
nomination; and how the political sect became 
the compromising political party. He did not 
include in his cases of institutionalization the 
new, enterprising group in business which, given 
success and standing, becomes less itself an en- 
terprise than a bureaucracy to be controlled by 
enterprising men. 

It seems to me that this volume, and the 
other studies done under the same auspices, do 
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much to clear up distinctions and clarify prob- 
lems concerning enterprise. There has been a 
tendency to obscure, by the opposition of enter- 
prise and socialism, the problems in this field. 
The problems are essentially these: Under what 
circumstances do there arise men who show the 
will to change things, to be enterprising, in the 
realm of economic production and distribution 
as in other areas? Under what conditions do 
such men succeed in some measure? And what 
happens, in the longer run, as a result of their 
success in making institutional changes? These 
are the problems attacked, more or less explic- 
itly, in these essays. If I have given some of 
them little specific attention, it is to get this re- 
view done and into this issue on the sociology of 
work. The enterprising way of working is a 
thing to be understood, as in distinction from 
the ritualistic or bureaucratic, from the resistant 
and unwilling way, and perhaps from a number 
of other ways. And if we sociologists return to 
the study of institutions, of business, of work 
and play, we may be of use to these renegades, 
as they are to us. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Human Relations in Administration. By ROBERT 
Dusrn. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. ix+573. 


This book is an excellent study based upon a 
careful and well-reasoned selection of materials. 
It consists of selected, edited readings with au- 
thor’s comments at the beginning and end of 
each chapter. Its purpose is to set forth a gen- 
eral approach for the analysis of organized 
groups, based chiefly upon studies of economic 
organizations. Forty-seven examples or “‘cases”’ 
of organization problems are included in the 
back of the book, so that the theories developed 
in the chapters can be applied by the student (or 
reader) to empirical materials. 

The book embodies the concept of readings 
in its best form because the various selections 
are tied together by the author’s framework. 
The one weakness of this procedure is that the 
student is presented with fragments of a number 
of studies and may get a somewhat “tidbit”’ ap- 
proach to the literature on organization. De- 
spite this, the book should be excellent for 
courses dealing with industry and with proc- 
esses of organized groups. 

The central theoretical concepts are the 
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ideas of specialization, bureaucracy, and power. 
The various chapters analyze those phenomena 
which appear to flow from these characteristics. 
Because of the central orientation to a theory of 
formal and informal organization, certain areas 
usually stressed in books covering industrial 
studies have been largely ignored—and justi- 
fiably so. Union-management relations are 
given a subsidiary role in the theoretical formu- 
lation. 

The book is divided into twenty-one sec- 
tions, with four or five readings in each section. 
By reading Dr. Dubin’s comments at the begin- 
ning and end of each section, it becomes evident 
that the twenty-one sections are organized in 
terms of five major topics. The first major topic 
outlines the general concept of social organiza- 
tion, using articles by men such as Mayo, 
Roethlisberger, Durkheim, Shils, Whitehead, 
etc. The concepts of both formal and informal 
organization are developed. Included in this 
major division of the book is a section, “‘Motiva- 
tion of Organization Activities,” with articles 
by Parsons, Williams, and others. This special 
section points to the importance of personal 
motivation within organization. The second ma- 
jor area is devoted to the analysis of formal or- 
ganization “proper,” including readings on the 
concept of office, the executive, the specialist, 
the foreman, and bureaucracy. The third major 
area deals with subordination and superordina- 
tion under the subtopics of power, authority, de- 
cision-making, leadership, and status. Here are 
found articles by Bierstedt, Shils, Simon, Du- 
bin, Barhard, Selznick, Hughes, Collins, and 
others. The fourth major area is that of social 
control and includes articles tk: Bendix, 
Drucker, Vucinich, Merton, Goode, and Fowler 
on communication, technology, and organiza- 
tion fictions. The last major section consists of 
three articles by Davis, Page, and Turner de- 
scribing organization processes in the United 
States Navy. In his comments on each article, 
Dubin emphasizes the interrelationships be- 
tween articles, pointing out that they are part of 
a common framework. 

The publication of this volume invites com- 
ment upon differences between the present anal- 
ysis of work organization and that made thirty 
years ago. The present approach takes as a unit 
of analysis the individual organization. In an 
introductory chapter Dubin says: “We have to 
perceive an organization as a complete and more 
or less self-contained unit” (p. 17). The older 
approach is admirably illustrated by Leon 


Marshall’s Readings in Industrial Society, pub- 
lished in 1918. Here the particular firm or com- 
pany is considered as a reflection of the larger 
economic and social order which constitutes a 
basic institutional system for the society. Im- 
personality, power, the market system, eco- 
nomic concentration, the wage system, etc., are 
dealt with by authors such as Cooley, Sumner, 
Ross, Small, and Giddings—men not usually 
thought of as students of industry. 

Each of these approaches is undoubtedly a 
valid but limited framework of analysis, but the 
modern approach mistakenly assumes that we 
can explain organizational processes by consid- 
eration of the unit firm alone. In analyzing the 
organization of specialized groups, we may 
speak of the following levels or areas of analysis: 
(x) the institutional order of which a particular 
firm (group) is a part; (2) the formal structure 
of the particular group itself; (3) the informal or 
dynamic relations within the organization; and 
(4) personality characteristics. Factors in each 
of these areas affect the behavior that is ob- 
served by the researcher and contribute to or- 
ganization processes. The older approach ex- 
emplified in Marshall’s book has for the last 
ten years been largely neglected in empirical 
studies. By implication, Dubin’s summary of 
the best current work in this field reveals the 
need for re-emphasis on the unit organization as 
a reflection of a larger institutional order within 
which autonomous characteristics are devel- 
oped. 

RoBERT C. STONE 
Tulane University 


Industrialization and Labor: Social Aspects of 
Economic Development. By WiLBERT E. 
Moore. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xx-+410. $5.00. 


The general problem set by this volume is to 
examine the motivations of factory workers as a 
part of the process of the industrialization of 
preindustrial societies. The aim is to ascertain 
the conditions under which workers in preindus- 
trial areas respond to the opportunity for fac- 
tory employment and the circumstances making 
for effective work. 

First, there is a comprehensive survey of ex- 
isting literature, principally on the administra- 
tion of colonial areas. The summary proceeds by 
listing specific barriers and incentives to enter- 
ing factory work and factors believed relevant 
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to worker morale. Second, there is a discussion 
of relevant economic, anthropological, and so- 
ciological theory undertaken in an attempt to 
generalize the variables. Finally, there is a re- 
port of an interview study of work attitudes and 
patterns of villagers and factory workers in the 
Atlixco area of Mexico, conceived as a test for 
some of the generalizations from the preceding 
sections. 

This last section has merit apart from the 
rest of the book but is doubly interesting be- 
cause the research was articulated with the com- 
prehensive review of literature. In the research 
scheme prepared by the author after consulta- 
tion with several Mexican social scientists and 
American students of Mexico, and in field work 
carried out by the Mexican Museo Nacional, we 
have an unusual example of co-operative re- 
search. All the men and a sample of women were 
interviewed from two villages, chosen for their 
difference as contributors to factory labor, in 
spite of area proximity. A 25-30 per cent sample 
of workers in two factories were also inter- 
viewed, using a combination of open-ended and 
specific-choice questions. 

The theoretical orientation of the book is 
structural-functional analysis, “modified . . . to 
incorporate analysis of motivation as a dynamic 
element in the system.” From this follows the 
basic hypothesis—which the author feels is con- 
firmed—that “an innovation in the organization 
of production and the means of gaining a liveli- 
hood will initially encounter resistance approxi- 
mately proportional to the integration of the es- 
tablished structure.” Direct support is given 
this broad proposition by the finding from the 
Mexican study that negative influences, the 
lack of opportunities within the native economic 
structure, are most important as motives for 
factory work. Among other broad conclusions 
are the following. Coercion and poverty have 
been the major incentives to industrial partici- 
pation by nonindustrial people. The possible 
role of positive incentives is not really known, 
since such incentives have not generally been 
effectively related to the workers’ wants and 
have seldom been high enough to provide a real 
test of efficacy. Low wages, which are justified 
by low productivity, are also a major factor in 
keeping productivity low. 

The task of integrating empirical observation 
and theory is a difficult one, and the author has 
handled it rather better than is usually the case. 
However, one finds the transition from the sum- 
mary of barriers, etc., to the theory of accultura- 


tion rather abrupt. The reader will note further 
that the method for validating the functional 
hypothesis is illustrative. At no point is there a 
specification of findings, which, had they been 
encountered, could be said to refute the posi- 
tion. Many of the findings are not at any point 
specifically related to the functional hypothesis. 
Furthermore, though the basic hypothesis can 
be conceived operationally only as a large num- 
ber of specific propositions, there is no attention 
to the possibility that it might be supported in 
some respects and not in others by the empirical 
material. Though it is mentioned in passing that 
the functional integration of the native culture 
may itself be affected by the presence of indus- 
try, the possible implications of this fact for the 
general theory are not explored. On the whole, 
then, the study cannot be viewed as a clear test 
of the basic hypothesis, and the reviewer’s im- 
pression is that the findings of the study were 
not materially facilitated by the imposition of 
this general framework. 

Some findings will be of particular interest to 
sociologists; for example, that the partial indus- 
trialization practiced in most colonial situations 
is not so much a stage toward full industrializa- 
tion in the Western manner but is actually de- 
signed to effect only limited induction into these 
patterns while maintaining basically the prein- 
dustrial modes of life. In the Mexican study, 
when the two villages studied were compared on 
a folk-urban continuum, the community nearest 
to the folk pole contributed a considerably 
greater proportion of workers to the factories in 
the area. The folk-urban variable, then, ap- 
pears far less important than other factors in 
determining motivation for industrial employ- 
ment. 

Some minor comments of a negative nature 
may be in order. There is a degree of illogic, 
which the author admits, in the categories used 
in the summary of literature, so that frequently 
the same things are said twice under different 
headings. The review of literature is not always 
critically selective, findings being generally 
taken at face value. The subordinate position of 
the Mexican study in the book prevents a broad 
development of its findings commensurate with 
the effort that went into the research. The study 
should be worthy of an independent mono- 
graph, not limited by the purpose of this book. 

In sum, the volume has fewer weaknesses and 
more strong points than most. For its compre- 
hensive review of literature and thirty-four-page 
bibliography, it will be a major reference work 
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and should be an aid toward research that is 
cumulative rather than disparate or repetitive. 
And it merits careful study as an effort to orient 
specific generalizations within a comprehensive 
theory of functionalism. 

H. TuRNER 
University of California 

Los Angeles 


The Foreman: A Study of Supervision in British 
Industry. By the NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
INDUSTRIAL PsycHoLocy. London: Staples, 
1951. Pp. 158. 12s. 6d. 


The Foreman is a report of a two-year investi- 
gation of 107 British enterprises and 752 super- 
visors. The National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology research staff, under the direction of 
C. B. Frisby, systematically covered these 107 
firms with an eye on the selection, training, and 
status of supervisors on four levels of responsi- 
bility. Its findings and recommendations deal- 
ing with the status of foremen should be of par- 
ticular interest to industrial sociologists. 

The NIIP’s comments and recommendations 
on training supervisors in human relations are 
a complete and candid statement concerning the 
“external system’s” relationship to trends in in- 
dustrial relations. This is in contrast to much of 
American industrial social science. For example, 
the authors explain that the need for human re- 
lations training is a recent development stem- 
ming from the “current social trends . . . away 
from autocratic control, whether benevolent or 
not, and towards more democratic forms of lead- 
ership.” As part of these trends and tempering 
them in a crucial degree are the present-day 
British conditions of full employment and social 
security. 

Among other recent developments which 
have affected the foreman’s function and status 
are the decrease in the gap between the pay of 
the supervisor and that of his subordinates, the 
increase4n the number of service departments in 
the factory, the development of joint consulta- 
tions (over and above union-management ne- 
gotiations) which by-pass the foreman, and the 
changing prestige and influence of shop stew- 
ards. 

There is an interesting section dealing with 
the use of role-playing and other communication 
techniques in courses on human relations. In 
this connection the influence of American indus- 
trial sociology and social psychology is worth 


noting. Ten of the twenty-three bibliographical 
items are American. 

The material in The Foreman on the impact 
of union relationships substantiates Donald 
Wray’s conception of the supervisor as a “‘mar- 
ginal man” in industry rather than as a “middle- 
man.” Where he is excluded from union-man- 
agement communication and decisions, his sta- 
tus and self-prestige are lowered and his difficul- 
ties multiplied. 

Perhaps the chief significance of the study 
lies in the fact that it is one of the projects 
financed and sponsored by the Human Factors 
Panel of the British Government’s Committee 
on Productivity. The panel was dissolved in 
1950, but the research sponsored by it is just be- 
ginning to be available. The NIIP was only oneof 
several agencies which launched studies sponsor- 
ed by the Human Factors Panel. The Tavistock 
Institute, the British Instituic of Management, 
and the British Medical Research Council’s 
Committee for Research in Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, are among the other organizations in- 
volved. The practical importance of the studies 
bears upon the various crucial decisions and 
policies that the British government, Labour or 
Conservative, will have to make in the sphere of 
industrial relations and productivity. 

For the social scientist concerned with more 
than the immediately applicable aspects, there 
is a great deal of theoretical significance in these 
investigations, since they offer rich opportuni- 
ties for comparative studies in industrial sociol- 
ogy. From them may issue a set of generaliza- 
tions and insights, and a basic theory, similar to 
the brilliant and remarkable achievement of 
Wilbert E. Moore in his recent Industrialization 
and Labor. Such a project, of course, would be 
restricted to the “matured” industrial societies, 
in contrast to Moore’s, which was based upon 
analyses (largely from anthropological sources) 
of societies only now flirting with industrializa- 
tion. 

HAROLD L. SHEPPARD 
Wayne University 


Management in Motion. By NEIL W. CHAMBER- 
LAIN. New Haven: Labor and Management 
Center, Yale University, 1950. Pp. x+124. 
$2.00. 


Under Professor Bakke’s direction at Yale 
University some significant research is being 
done in the study of formal organizations. Man- 
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agement in Motion is one of the interim reports 
of the larger study. Professor Chamberlain has 
undertaken to study how an organizational 
problem was perceived and handled by manage- 
ment. His focus of attention is upon the deci- 
sion-making processes involved in analyzing and 
subsequently changing a policy dealing with the 
transfer of employees within the company. 

This study recognizes decision-making in 
formal organizations as having two principal 
dimensions: (1) they are generally the decisions 
of groups, not individuals, and (2) they are 
functionally meaningless until put into effect. 
In analyzing the first problem, Chamberlain 
gives us an excellent research report on the ac- 
tual decision-making processes. He shows how 
the staff organization can establish the funda- 
mentals of a decision and how, through informal 
interaction and formal committee approval, the 
decision ultimately is legitimized at the appro- 
priate levels of authority. This account rein- 
forces one of Gordon’s generalizations (Business 
Leadership in the Large Corporation) that the 
typical pattern of corporate decision-making is 
for decisions to be made at relatively low levels 
of functionally distinct organization units. Our 
usual model of organizational decision-making 
is suggested by the military pattern, where deci- 
sions are presumed to be centralized at the high- 
est echelons of command. Certainly Chamber- 
lain’s study and findings, which this reviewer 
feels to be typical, will revise our conception of 
the decision-making process in organizations. 

In separate chapters Chamberlain examines 
the execution of the transfer policy by the sepa- 
rate bureau established to carry it out, by super- 
vision, and the ways in which the union and the 
employees react to the policy. 

It is heartening to note that the study of for- 
mal organizations has reached a state of re- 
spectable concern on the part of sociologists and 
other social scientists. We are prepared to carry 
on the original and significant contributions of 
Max Weber well beyond his ideal model of the 
bureaucratic form of administration. The Yale 
studies under Bakke, of which Chamberlain’s 
report is a significant part, represent rich con- 
tributions to our literature and our insight. 


ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinois 


Industrial Sociology: An Introduction to the So- 
ciology of Work Relations. By Desert C. 


MILLER and WILtr1Am H. Form. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. xi+896. $6.00. 


For students, especially in college courses, for 
whom it is a new experience to read about the 
social nature of work, and some of the complex 
phenomena of contemporary industry and so- 
ciety, this book is a useful introduction, almost 
encyclopedic in its coverage of American re- 
search on the subject of work and workers. A 
general book, it is therefore likely to irritate spe- 
cialists in sociology, social anthropology, and 
psychology, and possibly also businessmen and 
labor leaders, if any should read it. 

Part I, ‘Industrial Sociology: Its Rise and 
Scope,” is an aggressive manifesto that this 
book covers “the field’? and that Elton Mayo 
and others had a part in creating it but botched 
the job owing to “pro-management bias,” “clini- 
cal bias,” and “radical empiricism cut loose from 
theory,” the latter phrase being used in con- 
demning Mayo’s proposals for training in social 
skills through direct experience with men and 
things. 

Part II, “The Social Organization of the 
Work Plant,” should be read in connection with 
the “Glossary of Concepts in Industrial Sociol- 
ogy” and the appendix, “Outline for Organiza- 
tional Analysis,” in order for the reader to make 
his own critical estimate of (1) the authors’ use 
of sociological terms (“social class,” “societal 
group’’) and inclusion of emotive terms (“House 
of Labor,” “pull’’); (2) the authors’ conception 
of “social organization,” especially their under- 
lying rejection of the interrelatedness of the acts 
of associated men (because they equate “equi- 
librium” with “status quo” and condemn all 
three); and (3) the authors’ nonscientific per- 
spectives which emerge in (a) their views of the 
social scientist as industrial consultant or even 
administrator, (6) their views of society and 
work from the point of view of a working-class 
orientation (evaluations made by those “looking 
up”), and (c) their articulations of certain forms 
of literary “protest” as evidence from modern 
industry about the nature of work. 

Part ITI, “Major Problems of Applied Indus- 
trial Sociology,” discusses “‘worker placement”’ 
and “morale and teamwork’’ but shows little 
awareness of the larger problems of the design 
and development, or administration, of organi- 
zations. The psychodrama and sociodrama are 
discussed with insufficient warnings about their 
use in dealing with real natural groups in indus- 
try. 
Part IV, “The Social Adjustment of the 
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Worker,” is based upon original research and 
provides an interesting attempt to develop an 
over-all view of the worker’s life-cycle or “life- 
work pattern” seen in terms of five periods: 
“Preparatory,” “Initial,” “Trial,” ‘Stable,” 
and “Retirement.” This reviewer believes that 
“fnduction” or “initiation” into the work group 
(as well as other “periods”) could be discussed 
with more psychological and sociological depth. 

Part V, “Industry, Community and Soci- 
ety,” is the weakest section of the book, mainly 
because of the authors’ inadequate conception 
of social organization in the first place. 


Burorp H. JUNKER 
University of Chicago 


Occupational Choice: An Approach to a General 
Theory. By E11 GinzBerG, Sot W. GINs- 
BURG, M.D., SMNEY AXELRAD, and JOHN L. 
HerMA. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 271. $3.75. 

This book represents an effort to explore a 
rather neglected phase of the normal life-his- 
tory. The authors set themselves the task of dis- 
covering the sequence of occupational inclina- 
tions from late childhood to early maturity and 
of dividing it into typical stages. 

The method is the familiar compromise first 
introduced by Piaget. Occupational choices 
would probably be distorted by repeated ques- 
tioning or observation of the same subjects. Be- 
sides, it would be laborious to follow a single 
group of subjects for a decade or more. The com- 
promise consists of the study of comparable 
groups at different ages and the assumption 
that the results may be linked together to forma 
developmental sequence. When used with pru- 
dence, this device has often been fruitful. In the 
present instance it is employed with a certain 
abandon. 

The principal sample is composed of sixty- 
four boys, separated into groups of eight by in- 
tervals of about two years. Allof them were stu- 
dents at Columbia or in a lower school under the 
university’s wing. They were selected for high 
intelligence, high family income, unbroken 
homes, freedom from handicaps, and ethnically 
impeccable background. The stated purpose of 
this procedure was to obtain subjects who were 
handicapped as little as possible by their en- 
vironments in determining their occupational 
futures. The authors recognize and summarily 
dismiss the objection that privileged status may 


also limit the individual’s range of choice, but 
the principle is loudly proclaimed by their data. 

There are also two subordinate samples. The 
first of these includes seventeen boys selected 
through a settlement house and of inferior socio- 
economic position. The other is composed of ten 
girls, Barnard Sophomores and Seniors, of whose 
characteristics little is revealed except that their 
families were “probably” even more prosperous 
than those of the Columbia students. 

The interviews, to judge from the three for 
which transcripts are given, were unstandard- 
ized as to both phrasing and coverage. In gen- 
eral, they were concerned both with past choices 
and with future expectations, but the specific 
line of questioning seems to have been an acci- 
dent of the interview situation. As might logi- 
cally be expected, the results appear to be more 
adequate as a description of current occupation- 
al attitudes than as a history of occupational 
choice. The retrospective material on childhood 
choices (the youngest subjects were eleven) is 
unconvincing. By the same token, the criteria of 
realistic decision are not readily applied to the 
oldest subjects, all of whom are still in school. 
Thus, in the case of Robert, the only member of 
the principal sample whose interview is pre- 
sented in full, the authors discuss at length a 
crystallization of choice for which this reviewer 
can find no evidence at all in the transcript. 

Three periods of choice determination are 
identified on the basis of these interviews: the 
fantasy period, which corresponds roughly with 
the latency stage; the period of tentative 
choices, which is more or less synchronous with 
adolescence; and the period of realistic choices, 
which follows. These are further subdivided. 
The period of tentative choices includes in regu- 
lar order the interest stage, the capacity stage, 
the value stage, and the transition stage. The 
period of realistic choices comprises the ex- 
ploration stage, the crystallization stage, and 
the specification stage. Mention is also made of 
pseudo-crystallization and pseudo-specification, 
which resemble the latter two stages but do not 
lead to satisfactory adjustment. The general 
theory is explicitly stated. ‘The basic elements 
in our theory of occupational choice, then, are 
three: it is a process; the process is largely t1- 
reversible; compromise is an essential aspect of 
every choice’’ (p. 186). 

It is difficult to examine a book like this with- 
out an acute sense of disappointment. Methodo- 
logically, it represents a return to the primitive. 
The failure to select a representative sample 
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precludes the possibility of statistically valid 
findings, while at the same time the interview 
materials are too superficial and unsystematic to 
be used for genuine case-history analysis. One is 
constantly aware of the anecdotal element and 
of generalizations poised in thin air. Thus, we 
read that “the process of occupational choice 
determination among the lower income group 
suggests that with a few notable exceptions it 
can be characterized by two terms: passive and 
stunted” (p. 155)—and then realize that the 
statement is based on seventeen brief interviews 
taken in a single settlement house. 

No one of the four authors chose to review 
the American literature. This chore was dele- 
gated to a fifth collaborator, who reported that 
the previous work could not be integrated. This 
may explain the omission of almost all the rele- 
vant literature, outside the narrow area of voca- 
tional guidance, from the Bibliography. 

The authors remain woefully ignorant of the 
facts of occupational life in our society. For ex- 
ample, the existence of trial employment, whose 
function has been thoroughly explored by Miller 
and Form, is denied by their formulation; and, 
in spite of thirty years of research on occupa- 
tional mobility, they are not aware that most 
American adults shift occupations during their 
careers. Instead, they suppose that “for the ma- 
jority it is probably true that the choice process 
ends with the first major job” (p. 71). 

In sum, neither the facts obtained from the 
subjects nor those provided by the authors 
stand on very firm ground. Nevertheless, the 
title is not essentially misleading. Most of the 
book is taken up with pure theorizing, and much 
of it is excellent. The subjective aspects of occu- 
pational choice have been the occasion here of 
intense and insightful reflection. Had the se- 
quence theory been presented as a hypothesis, 
which it is, rather than as a set of findings, which 
it is not, its value as a background for serious 
research would be evident and unquestionable. 


THEODORE CAPLOW 
University of Minnesota 


Higher Civil Servants in American Society. By 
REINHARD BENDIX. (“University of Colorado 
Studies, Series in Sociology,” No. 2.) Boul- 
der, Colo.: University of Colorado Press, 
1949. Pp. 129. $1.00. 


This dissertation is admirable in its choice of 
topic and quite suggestive in its qualitative 


handling of macroscopic materials. It is there- 
fore all the more unfortunate that it is seriously 
marred by needlessly careless work in connec- 
tion with the sample on which its factual data is 
based, 

The author defined a universe of 428 names 
selected from the official register to meet his 
criteria of “higher governmental administra- 
tors.”” He mailed these a questionnaire and re- 
ceived an unstated number of replies; to those 
not responding he mailed a second letter. From 
both letters, he received a total of 160 replies. 
He then consulted printed biographical infor- 
mation and located data on (presumably) 176 
names. To these he mailed a short question- 
naire and received 32 returns. He added these 32 
to his 160, making 192 in total. In some tables, 
however, he added to these the printed mate- 
rials on 144 additional names, increasing his se- 
lection to 248. 

There is no attempt made to check internally 
the trend of his collection by comparing his two 
mailings or comparing them with the printed 
data. And there is no attempt to obtain a small 
but truly random sample of the nonrespondents 
in order to compare them with his collection. 
Such careless use of mail polls may not be justi- 
fied on the ground that funds are low, because 
there is material available in this study permit- 
ting at least informed speculations about the 
sample. Under these conditions, we cannot take 
the empirical findings of the study seriously as a 
sample, however interesting their writeup hap- 
pens to be. 

But, despite this void, the study is well worth 
careful reading. Roughly half of it doesnot depend 
upon the empirical materials. Bendix’s general 
line follows Gunnar Myrdal’s contention that 
administrators in the United States have by no 
means been neutral and professionally inde- 
pendent enactors of legislative policy. This con- 
tention is well connected with the general prob- 
lem of the implications of larger-scale bureauc- 
racy for the distribution of power. 


C. WricHt MILLs 
Columbia University 


The Distribution of Occupations as a City Yard- 
stick. By Paut Bates GILLEN. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1951. Pp. xiii+144. 
$2.75. 


This study attempts to measure the quality 
of a city. Starting with a criticism of Thorn- 
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dike’s G score, Gillen contends that the occupa- 
tional structure of a city is the best single and 
simple index of its quality. A modified census 
classification of occupations is used to develop 
the occupational index. The deviations of the 
percentage distributions of employed workers in 
the nine major categories from the means of all 
cities in the size class is weighted by the na- 
tional average income for each occupational 
group. The algebraic sum of these weighted 
deviations is then converted into a positive 
score to produce the occupational index. 

Having derived the score for American cities 
in four size classes, the author then proceeds to 
correlate these scores with indexes of city educa- 
tion and city health. In a succeeding section 
tace, nativity, overcrowding of housing units, 
and monthly rentals are used to validate the oc- 
cupational index. Finally, he recommends that a 
typology of cities be developed, based upon the 
index of occupations. 

There is no question that Gillen is dealing 
with one of the chief factors determining social 
structure—the economic division of labor. Few 
would argue with the central thesis that what 
men do in their work must have some relation- 
ship to the way they live. Much of the American 
analysis of social class and its measurement 
gives explicit recognition to the importance of 
occupation. Few, furthermore, would disagree 
with the author’s attempt to reduce the com- 
plexity of the most elaborate occupational struc- 
ture in history to some simple index or measure 
that would stand for the structural complex. 

There might be some radical disagreement 
about the value of measuring the “goodness” of 
a city by any index. Certainly, the occupational 
index of city goodness seems to confirm what the 
man in the street can observe—that upper-class 
people live better than lower-class people. Or, 
put another way, a city is good to the extent 
that it has upper-class members in it. 

In spite of the author’s lengthy chapter of 
conclusions and recommendations, there is little 
that this reviewer could find to indicate the use 
to which the index could be put as a measure of 
“goodness.” The author suggests, for example, 
that if the occupational score of a city is low, 
then the city fathers, or the chamber of com- 
merce, could entice the kinds of businesses that 
employ “high class” workers in order to intro- 
duce “goodness” (pp. 119-20). This kind of rea- 
soning grossly ignores the ecological processes 
by which urban units are specialized and dif- 
ferentiated. Indeed, this lack of ecological in- 
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sight carries over into the author’s treatment of 
the basic units of his study. The political bound- 
aries of cities seldom have been used.effectively 
to delimit the population of the city. Suburban- 
ization shifts the settlement pattern. Were the 
student to calculate the occupational index for 
the functional urban unit, and not the political 
one, marked changes would occur in occupa- 
tional scores. There would be a shift toward a 
greater spread in scores among larger cities. 
Gillen reports the narrowest range in occupa- 
tional scores for cities over 100,000 population. 
This narrow range is probably directly a result 
of the suburban movement of “good” occupa- 
tional groups leaving behind a relatively more 
homogeneous residue of big-city dwellers than is 
true of smaller cities. 

There are a number of uses to which a sound 
index of occupations can be put. Gillen has sug- 
gested one such simple and useful index. It is 
doubtful whether it is of much use in measuring 
city goodness, 

RoBERT 
University of Illinois 


The Rise and Fall of Civilization: An Inquiry 
into the Relationship between Economic Devel- 
opment and Civilization. By SHEPARD B. 
CitoucH. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1951. Pp. xiii+291. $4.50. 


Professor Clough as a historian is accustomed 
to dealing with the recorded facts of the past, 
and it is his judgment that the shortcomings of 
available works on his subject are due to the 
selecting of the wrong approach: the insuf- 
ficiency is, basically, one of method. He may be 
right, but this reviewer must suggest that there 
are two other circumstances which are likely to 
make all approaches to the problem, as stated, 
seem inadequate or obscure. They are perhaps 
closely related, 

The first is the lack of any present world- 
view comparable to the classical idea of cycles or 
the nineteenth-century idea of progress, within 
which an answer can take on universal meaning. 
The second is that too many of us have, as schol- 
ars, become painfully aware that such large his- 
toric problems as this are simply not answerable 
in useful and reasonably precise terms. If we 
need what Francis Bacon once called “middle 
class” theories, we are in need, no less, of “mid- 
dle class” problems, problems which stay some- 
where between the lower area of casual fact and 
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the upper area of cosmic generalization. Clough 
is with Bacon in his regard for facts of the past, 
and he argues that the historian above all others 
is best fitted for working in this vineyard. But 
one cannot help concluding that his undeniable 
insights and talents as a historian would have 
found more fertile soil in a problem less grand in 
implication. 

Let it be said at once that his work has the 
great merit of lucidity and directness. He refuses 
to deal with the spongy essences and mystiques 
which have lately become the stock-in-trade of 
the religious and nonreligious alike. It is also a 
pleasant experience to be put once again in 
touch with something as straightforward and 
substantial as the economic conditions of human 
advancement. One has been forced by some re- 
cent writing to wonder occasionally whether 
man lives by bread at all. 

This book may be regarded as a narrative de- 
scription of Western society from neolithic times 
to the present, and, at the same time, as an 
effort to verify certain hypotheses on the prob- 
lem of decline and fall. In the first there is a real 
measure of achievement. In the second, how- 
ever, certain difficulties arise. 

By civilization the author refers to “achieve- 
ments in such esthetic and intellectual pursuits 
as architecture, painting, literature, sculpture, 
music, philosophy, and science and to the suc- 
cess which a people has in establishing control 
over its human and physical environment.” Of 
all conditions which have contributed to the 
higher levels of civilization, none, the author de- 
clares, seems more fundamental than that of 
economic surplus. There is, he states at the out- 
set, a high correlation between economic prog- 
ress and the progress of civilization as a whole. 
Factors in economic progress may be grouped 
under the following headings: (1) natural re- 
sources, (2) technology, (3) labor, (4) capital, 
(5) business leadership and economic institu- 
tions, and (6) demand for goods. 

What follows is a consideration, in three hun- 
dred pages, of the history of civilizations which 
have existed in the Western world during the 
last five thousand years In quick succession the 
cultures of Sumer, Egypt, Babylon, the Aegean, 
Greece, Rome, and western Europe are dealt 
with from the point of view of the relation be- 
tween economic changes, the ebb and flow of the 
arts and sciences, and the general social well- 
being of man. His major conclusions, although 
qualified repeatedly, are stated in terms of eco- 
nomic determination. The range of opportuni- 


ties which exists in any civilization is deter- 
mined by the amount of economic surplus in so- 
ciety at any given time; considerable evidence 
exists to show that personal freedom fluctuates 
with economic surplus; conversely, the waning 
of creative achievement in the arts and sciences 
would appear to be correlated with economic 
decline. In general, then, economic well-being is 
one of the major conditions for a high stage of 
civilization, and, in strong disagreement with 
Toynbee’s celebrated thesis, Clough finds that 
control of physical environment is correlated 
positively with efflorescences of high culture. 
Regarded as a descriptive history, Clough’s 
volume is a very considerable achievement. 
There are some vivid and telling insights in the 
book, and it is, as a whole, a praiseworthy feat 
of synthesis. The chief difficulties, at least in 
this reviewer’s mind, proceed from the author’s 
effort to go beyond description and insight and 
to seek verification of certain “hypotheses.” 
One may concede that propositions concerning 
the past are best made by historians familiar 
with the records. But the historian is no more 
absolved than other social scientists from the 
responsibility of verifying his hypotheses cru- 
cially. Conclusions are one thing when they are 
offered as general reflections on the facts of 
change. They must be treated as something else, 
however, when the stated intention is that of 
validating hypotheses by examination of rele- 
vant empirical data. We are justified in expect- 
ing precision in the hypothesis itself, and a sys- 
tematic effort to arrange the materials in such a 
way that similarities and differences in variable 
classes of fact will be brought closely and deci- 
sively to the hypothesis. Statements about “eco- 
nomic surplus” and “economic well-being” are 
simply too general, too vague, for crucial verifi- 
cation. Moreover, had the author been con- 
cerned really with verification of the hypotheses 
he states in the first chapter, he would not, it 
seems to me, have arranged his materials in con- 
ventional narrative order. He would have 
pushed his hypotheses in terms of relevant 
classes of data rather than in terms of the time- 
area stages better suited to narrative descrip- 
tion. His treatment of Greece is a case in point. 
Despite the worth of this chapter regarded as 
simple narrative history, it is simply impossible 
to discern, from his treatment, either positive or 
negative correlations between economic phe- 
nomena and achievements in the arts and sci- 
ences. The author’s generic use of the concept of 
civilization, combining intellectual and material 
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traits of all kinds, makes impossible any real 
examination of the relation between special 
kinds of cultural achievement and accompany- 
ing economic conditions. Thus, quite apart from 
the strong possibility that such different aspects 
of civilization as physical science, religion, lyric 
poetry, and humanitarian welfare have behind 
them notable differences of environing circum- 
stance—economic or other—there is the equally 
pertinent consideration that even among phases 
of one aspect of civilization variable circum- 
stances may be decisive. For example, the fourth 
century B.c. philosophies of Stoicism and Epicu- 
reanism are not inherently less civilized, as idea 
systems, than those of the fifth century; yet, as 
philosophies, these are rooted not in any demon- 
strable reaction to economic surplus but in de- 
pression and misery. 

Certainly we are justified in assuming with 
the author that some degree of economic surplus 
is necessary for any kind of achievement in cul- 
ture. But, once this minimum condition is met, 
we are likely to find that different ranks of cir- 
cumstances—moral, social, psychological—tend 
to become crucial and that these may exist, 
variably, in settings of relative economic misery 
or prosperity. Clough certainly recognizes that 
other factors operate, along with the economic, 
in the determination of cultural periods and 
themes, but he never subjects them to any sys- 
tematic verification of the hypotheses which he 
professes, at the outset, to be engaged in veri- 
fying. In sum, this work, excellent as it is, would 
have benefited greatly had he omitted alto- 
gether the unconvincing framework of hypothe- 
sis and verification and been content with the 
narration which he does so admirably. 


RoBERT A. NISBET 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Dynamics of Prejudice: A Psychological and So- 
ciological Study of Veterans. By BRUNO BET- 
TELHEIM and Morris JANOowITz. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xix+227. $3.50. 


This monograph is a study of factors con- 
ducive of anti-Semitism, from the point of view 
of psychoanalysis. Unfavorable attitudes to- 
ward an out-group are conceived as a form of 
discharge of hostility. According to the orienting 
hypotheses, out-group hostility is an irrational 
handling of the individual’s failure to achieve 
some mastery, in the face of a strong felt obliga- 


tion to succeed, by placing the blame for failure 
on an out-group. 

The subjects, consisting of a hundred and 
fifty enlisted veterans residing in Chicago, un- 
derwent an open-ended interview of from four to 
seven hours’ duration. The interview deals with 
general questions concerning army experience 
and the state of the postwar world, giving the 
respondents opportunity for: spontaneous anti- 
Semitic expressions if they are so inclined, fol- 
lowed by questions specifically mentioning Jews 
and Negroes. On the basis of the stage in the 
interview at which anti-Semitic references were 
first made and the action implications of the ref- 
erences, the subjects were classified into four 
types. In order of declining intensity of anti- 
Semitism, these types are as follows: the in- 
tensely anti-Semitic, the outspoken anti-Semit- 
ic, the stereotyped, and the tolerant. The typol- 
ogy and the method of applying it represents 
one important contribution of this study. 

The core conclusion of the study appears to 
be that two variables, the amount of generalized 
hostility in the individual and the inadequacy of 
personal controls over discharge of hostility, de- 
termine individual differences in degree of anti- 
Semitism. Hostility is a function of subjective 
deprivation, as indicated by the respondents’ re- 
action to army experiences and anxiety about the 
present state of the world. Factorsof social status 
and organizational affiliation are not important, 
but downward mobility or unusually rapid up- 
ward mobility contribute to anti-Semitism. Anti- 
Semitism increases along “‘a continuum from in- 
ternalized to external control; from ego control, 
tosuperegocontrol, to willingly accepted external 
control, to external control under grudging sub- 
mission, and finally to controls which were so 
inadequate that they could only assert them- 
selves occasionally and ineffectually.” 

Association of anti-Semitism with feelings of 
deprivation is confirmatory of evidence from 
other sources. Absence of association with social 
status variables is an important finding, pro- 
vided it is not an artifact of the limited range of 
statuses among the subjects. ‘“‘Mobility”’ is used 
in a rather limited sense, so that no conclusion is 
justified regarding mobility in the sense of a ma- 
jor change in social setting. Most problematical 
and most crucial to a psychoanalytic explana- 
tion of anti-Semitism are the findings regarding 
control. Since this would seem to be the distinc- 
tive contribution of the book, it is appropriate 
that a review should focus some attention on 
these points. 

Type and adequacy of controls were assessed 
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in two ways. Acceptance of external controls 
was inferred from expressions regarding army 
discipline, religion, political institutions, and 
affection from parents and tested statistically 
for association with anti-Semitism. Then total 
protocols were rated with respect to adequacy 
and type of controls and subjected to case anal- 
ysis in small homogeneous groupings. Most of 
the conclusions come from the latter operation. 
Evaluation of the treatment must depend on 
how the purpose of the research is conceived. 
The authors have done an ingenious job of in- 
terpreting their data so as to reconcile them 
with their version of psychoanalytic theory, 
thereby establishing its plausibility and giving 
justification for further tests of its applicability. 
But several difficulties appear in their after-the- 
fact reasoning. Adequacy of control is defined 
relative to hostility, and it is nowhere clear that 
the investigators have established independent 
criteria for their separate assessment. Some of 
their indexes of controls appear to the reviewer 
as equally indicators of deprivation. The con- 
cept of controls seems rather all-embracing, and 
in some instances the presence of hostility seems 
to be inferred from the existence of controls 
rather than demonstrated independently. Some 
evidence, such as an apparent bipolar associa- 
tion between acceptance of army discipline and 
anti-Semitism, is disregarded in the interpreta- 
tions. And exceptional cases are sometimes care- 
fully examined when they are conceived as sup- 
porting the theory, but sometimes they are 
ignored. 

Anti-Semitism and anti-Negro attitudes are 
shown to be associated, with the latter more 
prevalent, however. From the content of stereo- 
types, the authors find anti-Semitism to be a 
reflection of superego tendencies and anti-Negro 
attitudes a reflection of id tendencies. Since the 
differential relatedness of the two attitudes to 
personality variations is not explored, the mean- 
ingfulness of the distinction is not clear to the 
reader. 

In a general interpretative chapter the au- 
thors suggest that their findings require im- 
proved child-training, extended provisions for 
economic and social security, and social disap- 
proval of anti-Semitism as a vehicle for express- 
ing hostility, if anti-Semitism is to be reduced. 
Since anti-Semitism is primarily symptomatic 
of personality inadequacies, programs focused 
on anti-Semitism itself can have only limited 
usefulness. 

As a whole, the study suffers from the elu- 
siveness of psychoanalytic theory. It is difficult 
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to specify any hypothetical findings which 
would have to be interpreted as negative evi- 
dence regarding the theory of the book. For ex- 
ample, the large number of objects against 
which some subjects express unfavorable atti- 
tudes are taken as evidence of the intensity of 
the individual’s hostility; but, when an individ- 
ual shows hostility toward only one object, it is 
hypothesized that so much hostility is expressed 
through this one outlet that none remains for 
other objects. Though lip service is paid to cul- 
tural learning, no attention is paid to the ob- 
vious set of propositions stemming from such a 
point of view, which constitutes an alternative to 
the authors’ frame of reference. 

Apart from its theoretical framework, how- 
ever, the book is a model for research procedure 
and presentation. The orienting hypotheses are 
laid down initially so that the reader may follow 
the investigators’ thinking easily. And the em- 
pirical findings are presented conveniently, 
chiefly in simple tables, and clearly distin- 
guished from interpretation, so that any reader 
may assess fully the adequacy of interpretation 
for himself. The volume merits careful reading 
by all interested in social psychology and in 
minority relations because of the findings, which 
will have to be taken into account in any alter- 
native formulation, and because of the careful 
elaboration of the implications of one version of 
psychoanalytic theory. 

RALPH H. TURNER 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


The Authoritarian Personality. By T. W. Apor- 
NO, ELSE FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK, DANIEL J. 
LEvinson, and E. NEvitt SANFoRD. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xxxiii+g9o. 
$7.50. 


Concern over the anomalous situation of the 
United States as a champion of democratic 
ideology and the home of interracial strife cou- 
pled with the current popularity of psychiatry 
has produced an abundance of literature on the 
“psychodynamics of prejudice.” This investiga- 
tion, one of the “Studies in Prejudice” series 
sponsored by the American Jewish Committee, 
is probably the most comprehensive and sophis- 
ticated of them. 

The study rests on two fundamental prem- 
ises: that race prejudice, broadly conceived, is 
but a component of a broader ideological orien- 
tation, including particular convictions about 
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other political and economic issues, and that the 
espousal or acceptance of particular ideologies is 
a function of one’s character structure. The 
rationale of the investigation follows from these 
assumptions. 

The central problem becomes that of identi- 
fying the essential characteristics of the kind of 
person most susceptible to Fascist ideology 
(which includes prejudice). Ideology is defined 
as “an organization of opinions, attitudes, and 
values—a way of thinking about man and so- 
ciety.”’ Thus, it would include convictions about 
particular objects as well as the framework of 
premises upon which these beliefs rest. In the 
study itself, for all practical purposes, ideology 
is defined operationally—fascism being indi- 
cated by a high score on the ethnocentrism scale. 
The procedure, then, consists of setting up a 
scale in which a high score would indicate the 
acceptance of fascism and then to ascertain 
what traits are found most frequently associated 
with such high scores. The argument is that 
those persons with such traits (authoritarian 
personalities) are more likely to find fascism at- 
tractive if it becomes powerful and respectable. 

Most of the volume is devoted to the presen- 
tation of data indicating that trait clusters are 
consistent to the extent that traits and their be- 
havioral indexes may be detected and measured 
by the available techniques. A variety of re- 
search techniques (including clinical interviews, 
scale analysis, projective techniques, content 
analysis) used on a wide variety of groups points 
to the conclusion that enthnocentrism is more 
frequently associated with political and econom- 
ic conservatism and certain personality traits. 
While not all correlation coefficients are impres- 
sively high and while some questions might be 
raised about the adequacy of the samples, the 
study is nonetheless valuable in pointing to the 
frequent coexistence of traits. 

It is important to realize that the authors are 
dealing with ideal types, not with syndromes 
that are invariably found in prejudiced individ- 
uals. Hence, someone scoring quite high may 
not be prejudiced because of an unusual back- 
ground of experience. There is actually much 
variation among the high scorers; what is shown 
is that statistically the trends are consistent. 
While only two types of character structure are 
discussed, the admitted lack of homogeneity in 
the nonauthoritarian type suggests the possibil- 
ity that many more types might have been 
isolated had the scales been set up differently. 

The authors contend that the study demon- 
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strates that the authoritarian type of person is 
more susceptible to fascism than others, pri- 
marily because such persons are more suscep- 
tible to external control. If “susceptibility” is 
defined operationally as a high score on certain 
scale items, the proposition follows from the 
procedure itself. Actually, the scale analysis and 
other data show what trait appears with what 
frequency with some other trait and how in- 
dividuals differ from one another with refer- 
ence to these traits and their combinations. 
What is demonstrated, then, is a coexistence of 
traits. The instrumental relationships which 
may account for such coexistence may be in- 
ferred, but they are not demonstrated. 

From the sociological standpoint, the glaring 
deficiency in an otherwise commendable study 
is the failure to appreciate the full significance 
of the social nature of man and his conduct. 
Thus, the importance of the “social factors” is 
frequently mentioned, but only in connection 
with their molding influence on personality. 
Hence, behavior is still regarded essentially as 
an expression of personality traits in limiting 
situations. But the prejudiced man is actually a 
constant participant in some collective transac- 
tion or other involving a plurality of individuals. 
What he does, overtly and covertly, depends to 
a large extent upon the actual or anticipated re- 
sponses of the other participants. To the extent 
that behavior, prejudiced or otherwise, is built 
up in the interaction of a plurality of actors, it 
cannot be accounted for adequately in terms of 
the character structure of individual actors. All 
kinds of persons participate in reactionary po- 
litical movements. Furthermore, under certain 
circumstances of extreme deprivation, almost 
anyone—regardless of personality—will partici- 
pate in a collective enterprise that gives promise 
of salvation. 

The value-laden terminology not only be- 
trays the personal interests of the authors, 
which are commendable, but also introduces un- 
necessary complications into the study, which 
unfortunately defeats their purposes. Thus, the 
prejudiced man is referred to as the “authori- 
tarian’”’ personality—who is diseased and patho- 
logical. The opposite type is referred to as the 
“genuine liberal,” who represents “that balance 
between superego, ego, and id which Freud 
deemed ideal.” While it may be comforting to 
regard those whom we dislike as pathological 
and lend “scientific” sanction to our condemna- 
tions, such a procedure is not always conducive 
to an impartial analysis and genuine under- 
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standing of the phenomenon in quéstion. Are 
the majority of people in the American South 
ill? The assumption that some phenomenon is 
pathological immediately brings up the question 
of the special conditions necessary for the de- 
parture from the normal or the desideratum. 
Further, attention centers on ascertaining the 
difference between the normal and abnormal, 
when actually many types and processes may be 
involved. Thus, the use of more neutral ter- 
minology alone—types X, Y, and Z—might have 
affected the organization of the study. Certainly 
it would have made it unnecessary to apologize 
or give special explanations whenever neurotic 
traits were found in the unprejudiced. 

In the field of race relations there have been 
many programs of reform, based upon theories 
of varying merit, all marked by a singular lack 
of success. The authors’ proposals follow from 
their initial biases. One is that, since the au- 
thoritarian personality is marked by susceptibil- 
ity to external control, authorities be used in 
efforts to modify the prejudice pattern. This 
might be objected to on moral grounds. It is also 
proposed that prejudiced adults might undergo 
psychotherapy and that genuine love and affec- 
tion of children would help prevent them from 
becoming prejudiced. Is there no love for chil- 
dren in the South? The assumption that the 
prejudiced are ill unnecessarily circumscribes 
the range of proposals that could be reviewed. 

Actually, the concern with race relations ob- 
scures the real significance of this book, which is 
a major contribution to the literature in social 
psychology irrespective of its merits in the field 
of race relations or the study of political move- 
ments. The volume will be of great value to stu- 
dents of personality. Among its significant fea- 
tures are these three. First, penetrating insight 
is displayed in the analyses of clinical interviews 
and in the setting-up of the scales. An explicit 
statement of the propositions about human na- 
ture and conduct upon which the choice and 
wording of scale items were predicated would 
constitute a major advance in personality the- 
ory. A great deal was taken from Freud, but 
much originality is also apparent. Second, the 
lengthy and sometimes tedious discussion of the 
step-by-step development of various research 
tools and their application will be of great value 
to students both of research techniques and of 
personality. Third, this investigation consti- 
tutes one of the few serious attempts to get em- 
pirical evidence systematically in terms of psy- 
choanalytic categories. It is to be hoped that 
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hereafter the great contributions of Sigmund 
Freud will be further developed in investiga- 
tions of this nature and that such studies will 
eventually completely displace the wild ad hoc 
speculations that now characterize much of psy- 
choanalytic social science. 

Of course, the study of personality types is 
not irrelevant to the study of race relations. It 
would appear that the essence of race relations 
is the manner in which people perceive and de- 
fine one another, for the differential activity 
with reference to various categories of human 
beings arises from definitions of the category. 
Thus, personality, as selective sensitivity and 
orientations toward categories, is important. 
But attitudes and action are not simply the 
unfolding of character structure. The demands 
of other participants in a collective transaction, 
especially the shared expectations of what each 
person is to do, are also of crucial importance. 
An adequate analysis of race relations, accord- 
ingly, would require among other things a study 
of the societal framework—in particular, of 
symbolism and power relationships. 


TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 
University of California 
Berkeley 


The Sociology of Knowledge: Its Structure and Its 
Relation to the Philosophy of Knowledge. By 
Jacques J. MAQuet. Translated by Joun F. 
Locke. Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. 
xix +318. $5.00. 


Maquet’s book is, as its second subtitle indi- 
cates, a comparative study of Karl Mannheim’s 
and Sorokin’s ways of interpreting ideas. It 
would be, however, more accurate to describe it 
as an evaluation of Mannheim’s sociology of 
knowledge from the point of view of what may 
be called an original and critical elaboration of 
Sorokin’s “logico-meaningful” approach to cul- 
ture. That the outcome is a critique, and a well- 
argued one, is to be expected. The analytical 
discussion is conducted on a high plane of intel- 
lectual integrity and with a sovereign skill in 
rethinking a given point of view and elaborating 
on it. The reader who does not want to miss at 
first reading essential portions of the argument 
would be well advised to begin with the second 
part of the book, the analysis of Sorokin’s sys- 
tem, and then turn to the first part dealing with 
Karl Mannheim’s thesis of the “existential de- 
termination of ideas.” 
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It is difficult to do justice to Maquet’s elabo- 
rate argument in a terse review. He summarizes 
Sorokin’s contribution to the sociology of knowl- 
edge, saying that Sorokin “has proved the ex- 
istence of a logical relationship between the 
fundamental and philosophic aspect of the en- 
semble of a culture’s mental productions, and 
the position concerning the nature of reality 
adopted by that culture.” (The reader is re- 
minded of Sorokin’s three cultural systems, the 
idealistic, the ideational, and the sensate.) 
Maauet pays tribute to Sorokin’s idealistic in- 
terpretatior of culture, to his treatment of the 
ontological premises of culture as independent 
variables, and to the wide range of historical re- 
search from which he reached his generalizations 
for a sociology of knowledge. By the same token 
Karl Mannheim’s conclusions are found to lack 
a broad enough basis of empirical research to 
sustain them. Thus, Mannheim’s thesis of the 
existential determination of ideas is found to 
apply only to modern class conflict situations or, 
more generally, to the intellectual mores of a 
sensate culture to which his factual research is 
confined (this is in reference to two papers on 
conservatism and on the problem of genera- 
tions). This restricted design of Mannheim’s in- 
terpretation of knowledge makes it inapplicable 
to the intellectual manifestations of idealistic or 
ideational cultures. His failure so to qualify his 
generalizations is attributed to his failure to dis- 
criminate between inductive generalizations 
about knowledge (those confined to circum- 
scribed fields of sociological research) and philo- 
sophical propositions which pertain to the na- 
ture and essence of knowledge as such. 

In the course of the critical analysis a num- 
ber of pertinent questions are raised which may 
contribute to a profitable discussion of Mann- 
heim’s sociology of knowledge, such as when 
Maquet questions the synthetic capacity which 
Mannheim ascribes to the intelligentsia, when 
he wonders whether ideologies have only causes 
and not also effects, or when he questions the 
exclusion of the exact sciences from the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge. 

And, yet, some of his crucial conclusions rest 
on an oversimplification of Mannheim’s thesis. 
Nothing is gained by subsuming Mannheim’s 
existential determination of knowledge under 
the Marxian label. Nor is it necessary to narrow 
Mannheim’s method of procedure down to the 
business of correlating thought to the class posi- 
tion of its proponent. To maintain that ideas are 
conceived not in a vacuum but in the perspec- 
tives of given social situations is not the same as 


to hypostatize the class character of knowledge. 
Nor is it imperative to equate Mannheim’s “so- 
cial situations” with position in a power equilib- 
rium or with position in an economic polarity of 
interests. The sociological analysis of ideas, that 
is, their study in the context of social action, is 
not confined to antagonistic situations. Concep- 
tions of established currency do not become 
self-explanatory merely because they are shared 
by all strata of society. Only when that fact is 
overlooked can one arrive, with Maquet, at the 
conclusion that the existential interpretation of 
ideas is inapplicable to such matters as the 
Weltanschauung of the Brahmins, since it is ac- 
cepted by all other Indian castes. That Hindu- 
ism is a powerful force in India and not a fac- 
tional philosophy may be accepted, but that 
does not obviate such questions as why Hindu- 
ism has not taken root in China or the Near 
East. Why, for example, has Hinduism not been 
able to hold its ground in certain areas of India 
against the missionaries of Islam? Surely that is 
not solely a question for theologians to answer. 
Maquet seems to assume that there are certain 
cultural components, such as common convic- 
tions about the ultimate nature of reality, which 
are intrinsically independent of others. This re- 
viewer is inclined to the view that any cultural 
datum may assume the positional character of 
an independent variable in one frame of refer- 
ence and that of a dependent variable in an- 
other. The positional character of a variant de- 
pends on the purpose of the inquiry. To main- 
tain that some cultural data are incapable of a 
positional inversion is tantamount to a rejection 
of certain research objectives which imply it. 

The ultimate issue which Maquet’s position 
raises is whether the conceptual framework of 
one culture can be profitably applied to another. 
Sociology is a case in point. No doubt, sociology 
is the child of a sensate culture. Indeed, no idea- 
tional current of thought known to this re- 
viewer has attempted to envisage with methodi- 
cal persistence all aspects of human relations, 
including Weltanschauung and values, as func- 
tional dependents. Does that mean that sociol- 
ogists must, because of the sensate origins of 
their universe of discourse, confine their in- 
quiries to aspects of a sensate culture, that, for 
example, only Thomists may meritoriously ad- 
vance the understanding of Thomism? 

While this book does not read easily, it must 
be considered a significant addition to the dis- 
cussion of culture as an object of sociological in- 
quiry. A careful reading of this study, of which 
only selected aspects are discussed in this re- 
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view, is recommended to sociologists, anthropol- 
ogists, historians, and philosophers—regardless 
of the point of view they may take in the con- 
troversy which the author has sharpened. 

The original French edition of the book was 
reviewed in an earlier issue of this Journal. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


American Society: A Sociological Interpretation. 
By Rosin M. WIttiAms, Jr. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. xiiit+545+xi. 
$4.50. 


In recent years there has been a growing 
number of books of high caliber that are re- 
spectful of the nature and operation of society, 
of sociology as a science, and of the abilities and 
needs of the students. These books have been 
solid jobs of systematic analysis, requiring and 
challenging undergraduates to be students of the 
complex, normally efficient mechanism that hu- 
man society is. This book by Williams is a dis- 
tinguished example. 

American Society is characterized by thor- 
oughness of scholarship and clarity and con- 
sistency of presentation. It is firmly based not 
only upon historical records and substantial 
analytical books but especially upon recent ar- 
ticles in the scientific journals, monographs, sta- 
tistical compilations, specialized research re- 
ports, etc. These latter are the evidence of an 
alert, living, growing, investigative science. 

A development of universal facts and prin- 
ciples serves as the foundation for the special 
focus of attention upon American society. The 
basic concepts in the substantive analysis are 
structure, culture, cultural norm, institution, 
and social organization. The “setting” for the 
human relations is first examined in terms of 
geography, resources, and population. The next 
310 out of a total of 545 pages of text are de- 
voted to the analysis of the major institutional 
structures with their cultural-normative sys- 
tems. Kinship and the family, stratification, 
economic institutions, political institutions, edu- 
cation, and religion are analyzed; with the ad- 
mission that recreation, art, law, and science 
have been omitted. The author follows rather 
consistently, with excellent results, a pattern of 
analysis of the systems of institutional struc- 
tures: (1) generic elements; (2) the underlying 
system of ideas, beliefs, and norms; (3) the 
types of behavior related to the structure; (4) 
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the relatively distinctive features of the institu- 
tion in American society; and (5) frequent refer- 
ence to relations of each institution to the 
others. 

These chapters are followed by one on the 
variations, deviations, evasions, and inconsist- 
encies of institutional norms among the differ- 
ent elements of a complex and heterogeneous 
society and by one on the nature and place of 
social values and the major value orientations in 
American society, which is as good as any the 
reviewer is aware of. 

More than four-fifths of the work is devoted 
to the cultural structure of American society— 
its major institutional norms and its salient 
value themes. The last hundred pages examine 
the other side of the shield, viz., the patterns of 
social organization with their social interactions 
and social relations, ‘in which cultural norms 
and values are ceaselessly actualized, modified, 
evaded, or contravened.” Here are to be found 
up-to-date analyses of “social group,” com- 
munal and associational societies (with special 
emphasis on industrialized society as an example 
of the latter), informal and formal organiza- 
tions, the interrelations of the major social insti- 
tutions and different types of social groupings, 
and a concluding chapter on integration of hu- 
man society (much dependent on Angell’s ear- 
lier treatment). 

Anyone attempting a systematic analytical 
treatment is confronted with problems of or- 
ganization. There is always room for justifiable 
argument regarding the relative weight and 
space to be given to different items, the features 
and conceptualizations to be developed, the ar- 
rangement and sequence of points treated, and 
the content of the different treatments them- 
selves. Williams’ organization has “logic” and 
consistency as he develops it, and he achieves 
his primary objectives. However, in order to in- 
sert essential theoretical elements into the total 
analysis, he often develops them in connection 
with the discussion of the institution where they 
are most apt. Their examination here dilutes the 
examination of the institution and restricts the 
analysis of the concept. In general, the discus- 
sion of cultural-institutional “structure” over- 
shadows all other aspects of society. The re- 
viewer notes the absence of the treatment of 
“roles” (in contrast to Parsons, The Social Sys- 
tem), except by implication in connection with 
norms; of differentiation, except incidentally in 
connection with stratification; of social regula- 
tion and maintenance, except in connection 
with economic and political institutions; and 
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the admitted scanty treatment of change and 
processes and only incidental reference to func- 
tions and factors. 

Presently some audacious spirit among so- 
ciologists will attempt to analyze human society 
systematically as a “going mechanism’”’ in terms 
of the interdependent structures, functions, 
processes, relations, and factors. This must be 
done for any phenomenal field if there is to be 
effective comprehension as well as the meeting 
of the ultimate objectives of prediction and con- 
trol or “engineering”—and it has been done in 
some measure in those fields where such pro- 
ficiencies have been demonstrated. Such a work 
will be hazardous, tentative, and groping, but 
it will place new landmarks on the sociological 
frontier. 

J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebrasi.a 


The Beginnings of Diplomacy: A Sociological 
Study of Intertribal and International Rela- 
tions. By RAGNAR NUMELIN. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 372. $12.00. 


In this scholarly volume the Finnish minister 
to Belgium presents a comprehensive history 
not only of diplomacy but of other institutions 
of international law. Practices of primitive 
peoples are emphasized, but similar practices 
among the historic civilizations and among mod- 
ern nations are also alluded to. 

The author does not claim to have made 
original anthropological investigations, but his 
fifty-page Bibliography documents a broad sur- 
vey of ethnological, geographic, and sociological 
literature, as well as relevant books on history, 
philosophy, and international law, and the 
voluminous footnotes indicate their discriminat- 
ing use. 

The authorcombats thecommon opinion that 
diplomacy and international law began at the 
Renaissance, with only a vague backgroundin the 
Middle Ages and classical antiquity and a few 
conceptions in the ancient civilizations of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, China, India, Mexico, and Peru. 
Second, he combats the notion that primitive 
peoples know nothing of diplomacy but are iso- 
lated except for frequent wars with their neigh- 
bors in which they exhibit great cruelty. The 
latter opinion suggested by Hobbes’s interpreta- 
tion of the “state of nature” was opposed by 
Rousseau’s idealistic picture of the peaceful and 
noble savage. Modern anthropological research 


has shown the error of both of these opinions 
and has indicated a great diversity of intergroup 
relationships among primitive peoples. The rela- 
tionships vary not only among different primi- 
tive peoples but also among different contacts of 
the same people. Frequent and peaceful contacts 
are usual among groups within the same tribe 
but infrequent and hostile between groups of 
widely separated tribes. Contacts between 
groups of neighboring tribes occupy an inter- 
mediate position most like modern international 
relations. 

Numelin shows that by a suitable selection of 
evidence support can be found for the views 
both of Hobbes and of Rousseau. In successive 
chapters dealing with war, aliens, heralds and 
envoys, peace and war ceremonials, neutralized 
places, neutralized periods of time, treaties, and 
trades, the practices of numerous peoples are set 
forth, first those supporting the Hobbesian view 
and then those suggesting the similarity of prim- 
itive to modern practices. On the whole his evi- 
dence indicates that primitive people value 
peace more than war and conduct ceremonials 
of diplomacy and of conference contributing not 
only to the ending of war but to keeping the 
peace. War is not usually entered into lightly 
but only after consultation and frequently with 
efforts to settle the issues peacefully. 

While the reader will probably be convinced 
of the general soundness of Numelin’s conclu- 
sions, he may wonder whether the cases men- 
tioned constitute a fair sample of the whole. 
There is no attempt at statistical analysis, nor is 
there an effort to relate specific practices of war, 
diplomacy, and peacemaking to the general cul- 
ture of the peoples involved. In his Introduction 
the author criticizes those who “disregard cul- 
ture as a whole for the sake of its separate parts” 
(p. 16), but his method of grouping similar prac- 
tices from widely separated and very different 
cultures offers no protection against this error. 
He often disagrees with the conclusions of M. R. 
Davie (The Evolution of War [New Haven, 
1929]), which give some support to the Hobbes- 
ian view of primitive man, yet his method is 
similar. Davie selected materials to illustrate 
warlike practices, while Numelin has selected 
materials to illustrate diplomatic and peaceful 
practices. 

Among the interesting points made by Nu- 
melin is the frequent use of women as diplomats, 
thus supporting the common assertion that 
peace is a feminine while war is a masculine ac- 
tivity. It is not uncommon for male diplomats 
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seeking peace to bring their wives and offer 
them to the enemy’s chief. Acceptance means 
peace while rejection means a continuance of 
war. Even more frequently the defeated chief 
offers his daughter in marriage to the victor. On 
the other hand, war frequently originates from 
the stealing of wives by a neighboring tribe. 
Thus are the reciprocal relations of Mars and 
Venus exhibited, 

Diplomacy is utilized among primitive peo- 
ples not only to make peace but also to prevent 
war and to preserve peace by assisting trade, 
protecting markets, and arranging ceremonials 
which may develop into leagues or confedera- 
tions, like that of the Iroquois, preserving peace 
among the members for a considerable period. 

The author rejects the theory that there have 
been breaches in continuity between preliterate, 
ancient, and modern history, at least in the field 
of diplomacy. The practices of diplomacy have 
in his opinion been continuous from the Stone 
Age to the United Nations. “The history of 
mankind and the presentation of sociology 
shows that so long as communities and states 
existed side by side—even when they have not 
always been on a friendly footing with each 
other—certain forms of peaceful diplomacy 
have developed” (p. 314). This suggests to 
Numelin an optimistic view of the future—pe- 
riods “as heavy and dark as that which now op- 
presses mankind” have been followed by better 
times—but it may also suggest that there has 
been little advance in the conduct of intergroup 
relations in human history. By showing how ad- 
vanced were the primitive peoples, he shows 
how backward are modern nations. 

The book is full of meat and will prove stimu- 
lating and suggestive to international lawyers 
and diplomatic historians as well as to anthro- 
pologists and sociologists. 

Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Antisemitism in Modern France, Vol. I: The 
Prologue to the Dreyfus Affair. By RoBErtT F. 
Byrnes. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 348. 


Like the sociology of knowledge, the history 
of ideas must struggle with the richness of its 
material. The scholar is faced with the nearly in- 
superable problem of establishing a perspective 
without insisting on a point of view. He may 
choose, in the manner of Van Wyck Brooks, to 
ascribe equal weight to all ideas and events, or— 
at the price of verifiability—he may adopt a co- 
herent thesis by which the data are ordered and 
arranged. 

Dr. Byrnes makes the latter choice in intro- 
ducing the first volume of his three-volume 
work. His central postulate is the equivalence of 
rationalism and democracy. Anti-Semitism thus 
becomes an aspect of the general attack on ra- 
tionalism which characterized the nineteenth 
century—the indirect creation of Hugo, Baude- 
laire, Balzac, Marx, Schopenhauer, and the 
Cubists, among others. 

In the carefully documented account of the 
events which led up to the Dreyfus Affair, the 
narrative is centered on the infamous Drumont, 
author of anti-Semitic best sellers and editor of 
the paper which played a crucial role in the af- 
fair. The careers of Drumont’s principal fol- 
lowers are traced in astonishing detail and pro- 
vide some curious parallels with those of the 
Nuremburg defendants. The bases of the move- 
ment’s support by the royalists, the lower 
middle class, the country priests, and the intel- 
lectual proletariat of Paris are analyzed at 
length. In the light of later events, some of the 
conditions of a social experiment are established 
by the smallness of the Jewish population in 
France and the total absence of Jews in many of 
the regions where anti-Semitism first flourished. 

The picture is drawn with precision and bal- 
ance, and it represents documentary research of 
a very high order. Whether it furnishes an ulti- 
mately useful interpretation is another ques- 
tion. A somewhat different verdict on the same 
events was brought in by Jacques Barzun a few 
years ago, when he traced European racism to 
its roots in nineteenth-century biology and an- 
thropology. But, even when reinforced by con- 
vergent viewpoints, the history of ideas does not 
seem able to provide a complete explanation of 
social crisis. 

THEODORE CAPLOW 
University of Minnesota 
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rizing the knowledge in this field, with an essay 
on the origins of art and religion. 

DAHLSTROM, EpMunp. Trivsel I. Séderort: Sociolog- 
isk undersokning i. Hdgerstensdsen och Hok- 
mossen, 1949-1950. Stockholm: Esselte Aktie- 
bolag, 1951. Pp. 298. A community study for 
social planning with an English summary. 

DENNETT, RAYMOND, and JOHNSON, JosEPH E. 
Negotiating with the Russians. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1951. Pp. xi+310. $3.50. 
Observations of ten Americans who negotiated 
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ance, Lend-Lease, Nuremberg Trial agreements, 
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governmental setting and the way in which it is 
responding to a changing age. 
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“External Interrelationships of Cities”; “Form 
and Structure of Cities’; “Organized Life in 
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People. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1951. 
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HEBERLE, Rupotr. Social Movements: An Intro- 
duction to Political Sociology. New York: Apple- 
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Bombing Survey on the effects of air war; Part 
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The Modern Family 
ROBERT F. WINCH, Northwestern University 


This original and scholarly book examines the modern family within a sociological 
frame of reference and in the light of its influence on and importance to the individual 
in society. The various social functions of the family are studied in a way which reveals 
historical trends. Especially original are three chapters dealing with the author’s the- 
ory of love, analysis of romantic love, and theory of complementary needs in mate- 
selection. The material on parent-child relationships is valuable to sociologists, case 
workers, psychologists, psychiatrists and counselors. 

‘Its clear and easy style and the obviously careful selection of data should ensure its 
wide use. . . . Itis unquestionably an unusually competent book.” GERALD R. LEs.iE, 
Purdue University 
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Statistics for Sociologists revised Edition 
MARGARET JARMAN HAGOOD, 


United States Department of Agriculture 
DANIEL O. PRICE, University of North Carolina 


This important revision deals with statistical methods in their relevance to sociology. 
Sampling in social surveys, scale construction, and component and factor analysis 
are fully treated, and illustrations are drawn from all fields in which sociologists work. 


No mathematics beyond algebra is required, and all explanations are given in a de- 
tailed, step-by-step fashion so that the student may apply the principles and methods 
to similar data. The book is in four parts, dealing with procedure for research proj- 
ects, methods of descriptive statistics, the logic of making statistical inferences, and the 
statistics of relationships. 


Ready in June About 700 pages Probable price $6.00 


Readings in Social Psychology revised Edition 
T. M. NEWCOMB, E. L. HARTLEY, 


G. E. SWANSON and OTHERS 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 


This revision of an important book will bring it completely up to date. The new selec- 
tions—making up about half of the text—are drawn from European and American 
contributions to the broad area of social psychology. The psychological, sociological, 
psychiatric and anthropological points of view are given due emphasis. 


Ready in May About 700 pages Probable price $5.00 
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